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Robert Oakes Jordan 

in the article reproduced here, just as it 
appeared in the May 16 issue of ‘Down 
Beat’, Mr. Robert Oakes Jordan reports his 
completely unbiased and impartial findings 
on the vitally important subject of tape 
quality, A leading authority in the high 
fidelity field, and tape recording in partic 
ular, his comments are of interest to all 
users of tape recording equipment, profes 
sional and amateur alike 









By Robert Oakes Jordan 


IT LOOKS AS though 1956 will be 
a year for magnetic tape recording. 
Perhaps it might be wise to review the 
subject of tape. 

Looking back over the recent history 
of magnetic recording and its plastic 
tape medium, it is easy to see the 
progress in both. 

Factors, more often than not over- 
looked, which are concerned with the 
use and storage of tape should be 
known and used by every person hav- 
ing a tape recorder. 

SF. the last year, one of the 
long-term +“ at our laboratory in 
Highland Park, Ill., has been the inde- 
pendent study of magnetic recording 
tape. We are interested in finding out 
just which practises in its use must be 
observed and how the user can best 
assure the safekeeping of his recorded 
tapes. 






ot more than 
5 percent of this tape was submitted 
by manufacturers as samples. The 
bulk was bought by the laboratory. 
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WINS INDEPENDENT TAPE TEST 
BY LEADING HI-FI AUTHORITY 
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The tape test described by Mr. Jordan emphasizes two very important 
facts. (1) Different brands of recording tape vary widely in output 
uniformity, (2) Of all the leading brands tested, standard plastic-base 
Audiotape rated highest in consistent, uniform quality. 

This outstanding Audiotape performance is the calculated result of 
extra care and precision in every step of the manufacturing process, 
from selection of raw materials to final coating, slitting and packaging. 
And this same uniformity extends throughout the entire Audiotape line. 


Now there ore 5 DIFFERENT TYPES of Audiotape, with base material and 
thickness to meet the exact requirements for every recording application. 
But whatever type you select, there's only one Audiotape quality—the very 
finest that can be produced, Ask your dealer for our new Bulletin No. 250, 
describing the newly-expanded Audiotape line. Or write to Audio Devices, 


Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


In Hollywood: 1006 WN. Fairfax Ave. @ in Chicago: 6571 N. Olmsted Ave. @ Export Dept: 13 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y., Cables “ARLAB” 


In this a nontechnical report, we will 
tell of those factors considered most 
important for the tape user. It is our 
opinion that output consistency is the 
single most important factor governing 
the choice of any recording tape. Out- 
put consistency means that the tape 
must produce the same quality of 
sound as it is played back, month after 
month, year after year. 

If the manufacturer has complete 
control of his tape production proc- 
esses, then serious variation should 
not occur. If there are variations in 
the thickness of the oxide, its compo- 
sition, or its method of application to 
the plastic base, then there will be a 
variation in the performance of the 
tape. If the user gets too little signal 
in playback or too much, either is 
a serious tape fault. 


IT IS SELDOM possible for the tape 
user to judge the quality of the ta 
he uses because faults and inconsis- 
tencies identical to tape failures may 
be caused by poorly justed or main- 
tained tape recorders, Virtually any 
brand of tape will provide adequate 
results from the majority of nonpro- 
fessional recorders now on the market. 
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mong 
n are these: 


@ Nonuniformity cf oxide coating, 
causing signal-level variations or 
“dropouts” in which little or no sig- 
nal was recorded. 


ound m 0 


@ Pits or pocket voids, where air bub- 
bles or dirt have caused very small pits 
in the oxide coating. In some cases the 
ring magnetization of the rim of these 
pits or holes will cause playback signal 
variation. 


@ Nonuniformity of plastic base sur- 
face, in which, if the plastic base has 
microscopic hills or valleys in its sur- 
face, the oxide coating, though perfect- 
ly smooth at the playing surface will 
vary in depth along the tape. This can 
cause that noise-behind-the-signal, per- 
plexing to professiona) recording en- 
gineers as well as amateurs. 


@ Uneven slitting, in which the mag- 
netic tape is processed and coated in 
wide rolls and must be slit to what- 
ever marketable width is desired. 
Large roller knives must be employed 
in the slitting process. If these knives 
get dull or exhibit any heat change 
one to another, the tension of one slit 
edge of the tape varies from that of 
its other edge. This change of edge 
tension over the length of a reel of 
tape will cause erratic travel of the 
fepe over the recording and playback 
s. 


@ Poor oxide adhesion to the plastic 
base. While this fault is becoming 
more and more rare, it is still a factor 
to consider when buying “bargain” 
or used bulk tape. The , s to 
good recordings are evident in the clog- 
ing effect of the loosened oxide pow- 








444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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eJensen CONTEMPORARY jaimammama 
NEW 2-WAY and 3-WAY LOUDSPEAKER SYSTEMS 


These new Contemporary reproducers will thrill you with their 
elegant simplicity of line, executed in fine crafted genuine hard- 
wood veneers, combined with performance which sets a new 
high standard in modestly dimensioned cabinetry. Neither too 
small nor too large for a room of any size, with classically 
simple lines that make them at home in a wide range of decor 
schemes. Available in hand rubbed Selected Mahogany or Blonde 
Oak. Textured cloth grille has excellent acoustical properties 
Cabinet acoustics have been carefully coordinated with the 
characteristics of the heavy duty 8” woofer to achieve more 
clean extended bass than has been expected in a high efficiency 
speaker system with these enclosure dimensions (both two-way 
and three-way systems give adequate listening levels with one 
watt or so of input). Duct-loaded Bass Ultraflex is used for bass 
range extension, with port opening at front near the floor for 
maximum loading of the woofer. Size overall: 2444” H.; 19” 
W.; 123%” D. Power rating, 20 watts. Impedance, 8 ohms 
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CN-82 CONTEMPORARY 2-WAY SYSTEM 


An authentic high fidelity two-way system with heavy duty 8” 
woofer and compression driver horn loaded tweeter. Reproduc- 
tion is especially smooth, with high response approaching the 
limits of audibility 

Makes an excellent modestly priced “starter” system which is 
easily converted later to a three-way system with the KTX-1 
Range Extender Kit without cabinet modifications 
Selected Mahogany $88.75 Blonde Oak $89.75 


CN-83 CONTEMPORARY 3-WAY SYSTEM 
For those who want the ultimate response range in the Con 
temporary design, the three-way version is offered. Similar to 
the CN-82, except range from 4000 cycles to beyond limits of 
audibility is smoothly reproduced by means of an RP-302 Super 
tweeter in conjunction with an A-402 full Crossover Network 
M-F and H-F balance controls in rear of unit 
Selected Mahogany $128.75 Blonde Oak $129.75 
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SEND FOR BIG 36 PAGE MANUAL FOR BUILDING YOUR OWN ENCLOSURES 


You can build an authentic hi-fi speaker sys 
tem ot your own selection with this complete 
manual of do-it-yourself designs. Complete in 
structions for building free-standing or built 


in single speaker and two-way and three-way 1060 


speaker systems. Simplified detail drawings 
parts lists, speaker data, circuit diagrams and 
wiring instructions 

Send 50¢ today for your copy of Jensen Manual 
jensen Mig. Co., Dept. &. 6601 5. Laramie, Chicage 


ensen MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


6601 5S. Laramie, Chicago 38, lilinois « Division of The Muter Co. + In Canada: Copper Wire Products, Lid. Licenses. 
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Af Loot .. and for the first time! 


A PICKUP FOR CALIBRATING RECORDS! 


—HUxVANVeE. 


Important as it is to the recording industry, = THE FLUXVALVE PICKUP was originally developed for professional 
the FLUXVALVE offers valves never before avail- 


che th thetsssinds 06 wecand uiaten entuadantl applications, particularly recording studios where accurate cor- 
relation between lacquer, master and pressings is essential, and 
“ eee Sealine saps ~~ has always been difficult. Now with the FLuxvaLve magnetic turn- 
e Long record and stylus life over pickup with which to make precise and reproducible record- 

e Low overall distortion measurements, a vital control step is simplified. 
e Hermetically sealed For a new listening experience, ask your dealer to demonstrate 
e Easily replaceable styli % the new FLUXVALVE . . . words cannot describe the difference ... 

% Less than 1 mil stylus on special order but you will hear it! 





Protessional Audio Components “Gor hhise whe Clin heat lhe Yffer » 


... Demonstrated and sold by Leading Radio Parts Distributors everywhere. For the one nearest you and for detailed literature: write Dept. 4-18 











EXPORT: AD. AURIEMA, INC., 68 BROAD ST., NEW YORK / CANADA: CHARLES Ww. POINTON LTO., © ALCINA AVE., TORONTO 
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High fidelity 


THE MAGAZIW®@E FOR MUSIC LISTENERS 


ar 


This Issue. The question of whether or not Volume 6 Number S August 1956 


we soon may face a shortage of qualified 
conductors, which our two leading articles 
deal with, was brought up indirectly by 
Jacques Barzun. Lately finished with his 
book Music in American Life, he wanted to . 
write for us a commemorative piece on his Noted With Interest 
friend Erich Kleiber. Considering this, we 
called Remy Van Wyck Farkas, artists-and- AUTHORitatively Speaking 
repertoire director at London Records, to ask ’ 
him if there existed any substantial backlog : "ses ; 
of Kleiber tapes still to be issued as records As The Editors See It 
Sadly, Mr. Farkas admitted that the backlog 
consisted of a single Eroica, He proceeded Erich Kleiber: the passing of a free spirit, by Jacques Barzun 
then into a heartfelt plaint on the disappear- “ 
ance of the breed of great masters of the baton. 
He even, in a rare piece of intercompany f 
generosity, voiced the hope that EMI-Angel Where Do Conductors Come From?, by Robert Charles Marsh 
would make the best possible use of the How are talents and batons brought together? 

genius of Sir Thomas Beecham. It seemed to 


us that Mr. Farkas had a topic worth explor Album Antics, by Leland Windreich 
ing, so we asked Mr. Barzun to go ahead, while Ayo tas 


we looked around for someone to contribute Care for an upturned ballerina om your Borodin? 


Letters 


What the loss of a great conductor means to our musical life. 


a companion article. Since Robert Charles 
Marsh had recently put out a book called Music for Burning, by Margaret Marshall 
Toscanini and the Art of Orchestral Performance, 
and had written articles on Beecham, Scher- 
chen, and Kodzinski, we deduced shrewdly P . , ‘ 
deci kas a Seen tn aeiebiate ead Toward the Perfect-Pitch Machine, by Fritz A. Kuttner 
conducting, and asked if he'd be interested in Third in a series dealing with off-pitch, off-speed records, 
discussing where new conductors come from 
He was, and did so, last thing before leaving Music Makers, by Roland Gelatt 
England for the United States 


There go the sirens, turn on the Strauss! 
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In cities with 

their own Symphony Orchestras, 
and wherever else listeners 

can compare reproduced with 
live music, the preference is for 


EO ZA kx 
Quality Loudspeakers 


among them the B-30S 


A 30-Watt, three-way Speaker Sys- 
tem in an elegantly-styled infinite- 
baffle enclosure, with superb tonal 
and dynamic precision from 35 to 
beyond 16,000 cycles. 


The Very Bel in Sound 


EXPORT: 
Electronics Manufacturers’ 
Ex;ort Co., Hicksville, N. Y. 


THE R. T. SALES CO. 


BOX 966, DARIEN CONNECTICUT 
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Sir: 
Long ago I realized that art, music, 
literature had been handed over to the 
advertising men of Madison Avenue 
. I could hardly care to deny that 
journalism is an art of its own, but 
what such has to do with the realm of 
music when practiced by a Henry 
Pleasants is beyond me . 

{ Pleasants writes, in HIGH Fipe.iry, 
June 1956}: ‘The accomplishment of 
the microphone for the vocal art may 
be simply stated: it has restored the 
acoustical circumstances under which 
bel canto singiag matured and flour 
ished in the seventeenth and eight 
eenth centuries.”’ Does this mean that 
we regularly hear Louis Armstrong, 
Ella Fitzgerald, Sarah Vaughan, Billie 
Holiday, Judy Garland under the 
“acoustical advantages of the small 
baroque theater and the large baroque 
salon?” I thought it was Birdland, and 
our large cinema palaces, and noisy 
blaring atmospheres which gave jazz 
and its by-products of popular music 
their impetus 

“Around the turn of the century the 
trend to bigness and magnificence and 
forcefulness in classical music, the 
taste for the overpowering and the 
transcendental, was continued ad ab- 
surdum in the operas of Strauss, Berg, 
Mascagni, Giordano, Catalini, Cilea, 
and, to a lesser extent, Puccini.”” Ear 
lier, Mr. Pleasants states that Verdi, 
Meyerbeer, and Wagner made the at- 
tributes of power essential and are 
therefore equally guilty. Follows a 
snide remark on the rank and file of 
opera and song-recital devotees, I put 
it that the rank and file of vocal 
enthusiasts know more about the sub- 
ject than does Mr. Pleasants. Does one 
have to shout to sing Rosenkavalier 
and Arabella; does one have to shout 
in L’Amico Fritz, in Adriana Lecouv- 
reur, Fedora? ... . And why Puccini 
‘to a lesser extent?” You need more 
power to sing Tosca, Butterfly, Manon 
Lescaut, Turandot, Fanciulla del West 
than you do to sing any opera of Rich- 
ard Strauss or Wagner. I don’t want 


Continued on page 9 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, 
EUGENE ORMANDY, conte 
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PORTS OF CALL » 


SUPERB HIGH-FIDELITY 


i ss. iy 
: funy Caen Na 9 


12" COLUMBIA &) RECORDS anes 


FREE oe 


« 
If you join the Club now—and agree to accept as 
few as 4 selections during the coming 12 months 


: MY FaIr LADY 
FRANK SINATRA 


THE # 
£0) (63 9 


we 
: VAN - 
KORTELAB “~ . 


ma v 


% oA 


THE DAVE 
BRUBECK 
QUARTET 


I LOVE PARIS & 
| Pett . 


SEL THOVEN 

MPHONY HO. 5 

MINOR, OF 47 

plaRyT 

MPHONY NO 40 
ee 
THE PHU ADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA 
EUGENE OR MANDY 
CowoucTor 


{ MENDELSSOUN 
TCHAIKOVSRY 
ZINO. FRANCESCATT! 


1 Ports of Call 
Philadelphia Orch., 
Qomeney, conductor 
Bolero, La Valse, Pa- 
vane, Clair de Lune, 
Escales, Espaia 


2 The Voice 

Prank Sinatra sings 
12 numbers that first 
brought him fame 
like Fools Rush In, 1 
Don't Know Why, etc 


3 King of Swing: Vol. | 
Benny Goodman and 
his Original Orches- 
tra, Trio and Quartet 
Ridin’ High, Peckin’, 
Moonglow—8 more 


4 My Fair Lady 
Percy Faith and his 


Orch. play the score 
from this hit show 


” 
4 VAASSA DOR SATOM 


ip records. We make this unique offer to introduce you to the money 
saving program of the Columbia @ Record Club 
selects for you each month the greatest works in every field of music 


Yer You may have, FREE, ANY 3 of these best-selling 12” Columbia 


a program that ARAN 7H any 


5S Mendelssohn: 
Vielin Concerto 
Tchoikovsky: 
Violin Concerto 

Prancescatti, violin 
Y. Philharmont 

Mitropoulos, conduct 


6 1 Love Paris 

Michel Legrand and 
Orch, play La Vie En 
Rose, Paris—12 more! 


7 Janz: Red Hot & Cool 
Dave Brubeck Quar- 
tet in The Duke, Love 
Walked In—6 more 


8 Levent Plays Gershwin 
3 works-——Rhapsody 
In Blue: Concerto in 
FP; American in Paris 


9 Seturday Night Mood 
12 popular bands play 
favorite dance musi 
Jimmy Dorsey, Les El- 
gart, Les Brown, Sam- 
my Kaye and others 


10 Symphony No. 5 
Beetho 


Philadeiphia Orch 
Ormandy, conductor 
TT Music of Jerome Kern 
Andre Kostelanetz 
and his Orchestra play 
20 Kern favorites 

12 Ambesseder Satch 
European Concert Re- 
cordings by the great 
Louis Armstrong and 
his All-Stars 
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performed by the world’s finest artists and reproduced with the aston 


ishing brilliance for which Columbia @ records are famous 

HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 
To enjoy the benefits of this program — and to receive your 3 free rec- 
ords — fill in and mail the coupon, indicating which of the four Club 
divisions best suits your musical taste: Classical; Jazz; Listening and 
Dancing; Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies. 

Each month you will receive free the informative Club Magazine which 
describes the current selections in all four divisians. You may accept 
or reject the monthly selection for your division. You may also take 
records from other Club divisions. This unique advantage assures you 
of the widest possible choice of recorded entertainment. Or you may 
tell us to send you NO record in any month. Your only obligation is to 
accept as few as four selections from the aimost 100 that will be 
offered during the next 12 months, and you may cancel membership 
any time thereafter. The records you want are mailed to your home and 
billed to you at only $3.98 plus a small mailing charge 


FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY 


The 3 records sent to you now represent an of the Club's 
bonus system — given to you at once. After fulfilling your obligation 
by purchasing 4 records, you receive an additional free Bonus record of 
your choice for every two additional Club selections you accept. Bonus 
records are superb 12” Columbia @ records — the very best of the 
world-famous Columbia ( catalog — just like those shown here. Because 
you are given a Columbia @ record free for each two records you pur 
chase, membership provides the best buy in records 


CHOOSE YOUR 3 FREE RECORDS NOW 


Mail the coupon — indicating which 3 records you want free, and the 
division you prefer. You must be delighted with membership or you may 
cancel by returning the free records within 10 days 


advance” 


anywhere 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
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COLUMBIA ‘») RECORD CLUB, Dept. 425 


165 West 46th Street, New York 36, M. Y. 

Please send me as my PREE gift the 3 records indicated 
here: (Select the 3 records you want from the list on this 
page, and circle the corresponding numbers here) 

! 2 3 a4 5 6 7 6 9 10 W 12 
and enroll me in the following Division of the Club 
(check one box onty) 

Listening and Dancing 
Movies, 


Classical 
Broadway, 


jas 
Television and Musical Comedies 


Each month you will send me the Columbia @ Record 
Club Magazine which describes the records offered in all 
four Club divisions. ' have the privilege of accepting the 
monthiy selection in the division checked above. of any 
other selection deseribed, or none at all. My oniy obliga 
to accept a minimum of four records in the next 
12 months at the regular list price pilus a emall matiing 
charge. After accepting 4 records, I will receive a free 
Bonus record for every two additional records | purchase 
If not delighted wit! ) ' » I may cancel within 
10 days by returning 


Nome 
(Please Print) 


Address 


City 
CANADA: Pr 


lone Wote 
« slightly higher, Address 11-14 bees r yate 2H 
If you wish to have this membership credited to an 
lished Columbia Records dealer authorized to 
subscriptions, please fi nh the following information 


estab 
acceyt 


Dealer s Nome 


Dealer s Address 
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ARIZONA 


AUDIO SPECIALISTS 
333 East Camelback Road, Phoenix 
Phone: AMherst 5-0447 


NILES RADIO 
100 N, 4th Tucson 
Phone: 3-2537 


CALIFORNIA 


“THE BARTHOLOMEWS” MUSIC, INC. 
522 N. Brand Blvd., Glendale 3 
Phone: Cltrus 3-8873 


HOLLYWOOD ELECTRONICS 
7460 Melrose Ave., Hollywood 46 
Phone: WEbster 3-6208 


THE AUDIO WORKSHOP 
2211 Camino Del Reposo, La Jolla 
Phone: GLencourt 4-5378 


BUSHNELL ELECTRONICS 
12026 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 25 
Phone: BRadshaw 2-7537 


CRENSHAW HI-Fi CENTER 
107 Santa Barbara Plaza, 

Los Angeles 8 

Phone: AXminster 4-1110 


ELECTRONIC SERVICES 
6941 \% La Tijera Blvd., 

Los Angeles 56 

Phone: ORchard 4.4774 


HENRY RADIO 

11240 West Olympic Blvd., 

Los Angeles 64 

Phone: BRadshaw 2-9921 
GRanite 7-6701 

KIERULFF SOUND CORPORATION 
820 West Olympic Blvd., 


Los Angeles 15 
Phone: Riehmond 7-0271 


MIDWAY ELECTRONIC SUPPLY CO. 
2817 Crenshaw Blvd., Los Angeles 16 
Phone: REpublic 1-2451 

CUSTOM AUDIO 

2650 Avon Street, Newport Beach 
Phone: Liberty 8-3391 


Free booklet 
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crane your neck to see... 


Remote Control 


Any way you look at it Heelwoods 


Maybe you're different, maybe you like to take your 





VALLEY CUSTOM SOUND 
5148 Lankershim Blvd., 

North Hollywood 

Phone: POplar 2-4184 


COAST ELECTRONIC SUPPLY CO. 
“STAIRWAY TO SOUND” 

4166 Broadway, Oakland 11 
Phone: OLympic 3-7138 


HIGH-FIDELITY HOUSE 
536 South Fair Oaks Ave., 
Pasadera | 


Phone: RYan 1-8171 
SOUND SHOPPE 


1910 l6th Street, Sacramento 14 
Phone: Gilbert 3-6660 


HOLLYWOOD HI-Fi SHOP 
1839 FE Street, San Bernardino 
Phone: 836101 


HI-Fi HAVEN 
442 So. Greenleaf Avenue, Whittier 
Phone: OXford 414112 


COLORADO 


ALLEGRO MUSIC SHOP, INC. 
262 Fillmore, Denver 
Phone: EAst 2-1869 


CONNECTICUT 


DAVID DEAN SMITH 

262 Elm Street, New Haven 11 
Phone: U Niversity 5-1101 
AUDIO WORKSHOP, INC. 


1 South Main Street, West Hartford 7 
Phone: ADams 3-5041 


FLORIDA 


GRICE RADIO & ELECTRONIC 
SUPP., INC. 

300 E. Wright Street, Pensecola 

Phone: HEmlock 3-4616 


BURDETT SOUND & RECORDING CO. 


3619 Henderson Blvd., Tampa 
Phone: 73-6091 


ILLINOIS 


THE NEW SOUND 
35 E. Springfield Ave., Champaign 
Phone: 6-119 


ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 
100 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 80 
Phone: HAymarket 1-6800 


ELECTRONIC EXPEDITERS, INC. 


THE HI-FI CENT 
2909 West Devon Avenue, Chicago 45 
Phone: RO. 4-8640 


VOICE & VISION, INC. 
Rush Ave. and Walton Place, 
Chieago 11 

Phone: WHitehall 3-1166 


INDIANA 
THE GOLDEN EAR, INC. 


15 E. 16th Street, Indianapolis 
Phone: MElrose 5-4915 


THE GOLDEN EAR, INC. 
610 Main Street, Lafayette 
Phone: 2-2917 


1OWA 
WOODBURN SOUND SERVICE 


218 East College St., lowa City 
Phone: 8-0151 


KANSAS 
PHIL WOODBURY SOUND 


1103 Commercial, Emporia 
Phone: 20 


PLAZA TELEVISION 
1408 Huntoon, Topeka 
Phone: 25007 


KENTUCKY 


J. M. HISLE & ASSOCIATES 
405-9 South Upper St., Lexington 
Phone: 2-7884 

THE GOLDEN EAR, INC. 


610 South 3rd Street, Louisville 
Phone: CL. 4531 


ease horizontally and passive entertainment is your 
dish. Here’s television you don’t have to sit up or even 
much less run back and forth 
across the room to tune. It’s Fleetwood designed for custom 
installation and remote control. This receiver can be placed 
anywhere you want it — in the wall, in a room divider, as you see 
it here in the ceiling or in a cabinet of your choice. Ask your 
dealer for a free copy of the booklet “A Fleeting Glance 
at Fleetwood” for a whole raft of installation ideas. 





LOUISIANA 


CUSTOM ELECTRONICS, INC. 
4215 S. Claiborne Ave., 

New Orleans 25 

Phone: CAnal 4120 


MICHIGAN 
AUDIO HOUSE, INC. 


19771 Conant at State Fair E., 
Detroit 34 
Phone: TWinbrook 3-3358 


K.L.A. LABORATORIES, INC. 
7422 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 2 
Phone: TRinity 4-1100 


PECAR ELECTRONICS 
10729 Morang, Detroit 24 
Phone: TUxedo 2-9985 


R. L. KARNS ELECTRONICS 
910 E. Fulton Street, Grand Rapids 3 
Phone: GLendale 8-5869 


WEST MICHIGAN SOUND CO. 
1932 Peck Street, Muskegon 
Phone: 2-5910 


MINNESOTA 


AUDIO KING COMPANY 
1827 East Lake St., Minneapolis 7 
Phone: PArkway 9-7451 


MISSOURI 


DAVID BEATTY CUSTOM HI-FI & TV 
1616 W. 43rd (Westport Rd.), 
Kansas City 11 

Phone: JEfferson 1-3110 


THE HIGH FIDELITY SHOWROOM 
6383 Clayton Road, St. Louis 17 
Phone: PArkview 1-6500 


NEW JERSEY 


THE JABBERWOCK 
104 Somerset St., New Brunswick 
Phone: CHarter 9-1900 


of installation ideas available from 
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your best buy 


In this receiver system remote control is completely 
electronic ... there are no ratchet devices. An exclusive 
Fleetwood feature you'll like is the definition control which 
lets you vary the picture texture... sharp and clear... soft and 
diffused ... or in-between — any way you prefer it. See your 
dealer for a demonstration soon. Fleetwood builds quality 
receivers that surpass any TV you've ever seen. The same 
company supplies station monitors to the networks. The 
Fleetwood you get for home use is engineered to the same 


exacting standards as this professional equipment. 


If you appreciate the difference, 
you'll enjoy Fleetwood ! 


Export Division: Frazar & Hansen Lid., 301 Clay Street, San Francisco 11, California, U.S.A. 
Conrac is the Canadian name for Fleetwood television 


© Conrac, inc., 1956 


He ctu ood. 


Manufactured by CONRAC, inc. 
Department A * Glendora, California 





Custom 
Installed 
TV 











CASEY Hi Fl INSTALLATION CO. 
205 W. Englewood Ave., 

W. Englewood 

Phone: TE. 6-7761 


NEW YORK 
BUFFALO AUDIO CENTER 


161 Genesee Street, Buffalo 3 
Phone: MOhawk 1368 


THE AUDIO EXCHANGE, INC. 
159-19 Hillside Avenue, 
Jamaica 32 


Phone: AXtell 7-7577-8-9 


HOUSE OF HI-FI 
605 Plandome Road, Manhasset, L.1. 
Phone: MA, 7-1376 


ARROW ELECTRONICS, INC. 
65 Cortlandt Street, New York 7 
Phone: DIgby 9-4730 


ASCO SOUND CORPORATION 
115 West 45th Street (3rd Floor), 

New York 36 

Phone: JUdson 2-1750 


HARVEY RADIO COMPANY, INC. 
103 W. 43rd St., 1123 6th Ave., 
New York 36 

Phone: JUdson 2-1500 


LEONARD RADIO, INC. 
“AUDIO MART” 

69 Cortlandt Street, New York 7 
Phone: CO. 7-0315 


SUN RADIO & ELECTRONICS CO., INC. 


650 Sixth Avenue, New York 11 
Phone: ORegon 5-8600 


TERMINAL RADIO CORPORATION 


85 Cortlandt Street, New York 7 
Phone: WOrth 43311 


JERRY FINK CO. 

644 Clinton Avenue South, 
Rochester 20 

Phone: BRowning 3503 





CONCERT-CRAFT, INC. 
P.O. 66, Brandywine Station, 
Schenectady 4 

Phone: FR. 4-0720 


W. G. BROWN SOUND EQUIP. CORP. 
349 East Onondaga Street, 
Syracuse 2 


Phone: 2-8979 


THE AUDIO EXCHANGE 
367 Mamaroneck Avenue, 
White Plains 

Phone: WHite Plains 8-3380 


OHIO 


AUDIO CRAFT CO. 
2915 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland 15 


Phone: CHerry 1-5560 


PIONEER ELECTRONIC SUPPLY CO. 


2115 Prospect, Cleveland 15 
Phone: SU. 1-9410 


RICHARD J. SAUER 

CUSTOM ELECTRONICS, INC. 

1000 South Main Street, Dayton 9 
Phone: ADams 3158 


CUSTOM CLASSICS 
13421 Euclid Avenue, 
East Cleveland 12 
Phone: GL. 1-0256 


COUNTERPOINT 
20971 Westgate Shopping Center, 
Fairview Park 26 


Phone: ED. 1-6448 


R. S. T. LABS 
14511 Granger Road, Maple Heights 
Phone: MOntrose 2-3213 


OKLAHOMA 
CUSTOM-CRAFT ELECTRONICS 


1314 S. Peoria, Tulsa 
Phone: LUther 5-5148 


PENNSYLVANIA 


AUDIO LABORATORIES, INC. 
808 Mohican Street, Bethlehem 
Phone: UNiversity 7-3909 


DANBY RADIO CORP. 
19 South 21st Street, Philadelphia 3 
Phone: Rittenhouse 6-5686 


TEN CATE ASSOCIATES 
6128 Morton Street, Philadelphia 44 
Phone: GErmantown 8-5448 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


HI-Fi SOUND & RECORDS 
621-23 Harden Street, Columbia 
Phone: 6-3538 


TENNESSEE 


BLUFF CITY DISTRIBUTING CO. 


234 East St., Memphis 2 
Phone: BRoadway 6-4501 


TEXAS 


MELODY SHOP 
166 Pine Street, Abilene 
Phone: 4-4848 


JAMES T. HUNT 
602 N. St. Paul Street, Dallas | 
Phone: Riverside 5583 


TOWN NORTH MUSIC CORP. 
5328 W. Lovers Lane at Inwood Rd 

Dallas 9 
Phone: ELmbhurst 6477 


CLIFFORD HERRING SOUND EQUIP. CO. 
W. Lancaster at Burnet Sts., 

Fort Worth 3 

Phone: FO. 4877 


GULF COAST ELECTRONICS 
1110 Winbern Street, Houston 4 
Jackson 8-155] 


Phone 













































UTAH 
DAYNES MUSIC CO. 


15 East lat So., Salt Lake City 
Phone: ELgin 9-7633 


WASHINGTON 
OLYMPIC ENGINEERING CO. 


2008 Westlake Avenue, Seattle 1 
Phone: ELiot 4650 


UNIVERSITY HI-Fi SHOP 
4111 University Way, Seattle 5 
Phone: ME, 6000 


WISCONSIN 


THE Hi-Fi CENTER, INC. 
$236 W. Capitol Dr., Milwaukee 
Phone: Uptown 1-2113 


CANADA 


PAYETTE RADIO LIMITED 
7:30 St. James Street, W., Montreal 3 
Phone: UN. 6-6681 


H. R. SAVARD RADIO LIMITED 


901 Bleury Street, Montreal 


Phone: U Niversity 6-9202 


TOWER PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 


142 Gladstone Avenue, Ottawa 4 
Phone: CEntral 6-7219 


ALPHA ARACON RADIO CO., LTD. 


29 Adelaide Street West, Toronto | 


Phone: EM, 6-1591 
HAWAII 
TELCO LTD. 


605-607 South Queen Street, Honolulu 
Phone: 50-2964 


your Fleetwood” dealer or write: Conrac, Inc., Glendora, Cal. 











STARLIGHT ARM 
MODEL 07 


Exclusive double wrist action... counter- 
balanced head for minimum mass assures 
perfect tracking and reduced record wear 
. instantaneous counter-weight adjust- 
ment from 4 to 14 grams. . . lifts to verti- 
cal position for easy cartridge replacement 
on precision-mac hined pivot... ball 
bearing swivel and single hole mounting 
. , total arm resonance well outside the 
audible range . . . beautifully finished in 
black and satin chrome . 12 inches 
long overall, plays all records up to 16”. 








66 . 
as silent as 
the stars” 


COMPLETE STARLIGHT UNIT 
MODEL 671 


WwHkr 
7 


arilant 


HIGH FIDELITY \V TURNTABLE 











with Continuously Variable SPEED CONTROL and BUILT-IN 
STROBOSCOPE permitting exact settings for 16, 33, 45 or 78 RPM. 


Look at the outstanding features of the Metzner Starlight 
Turntable and Transcription Arm and you will hardly 
believe that so much precision is possible at such modest 
prices, But when you check these claims at your Starlight 
dealer . . . check them against even the highest priced 
models, You will agree there is nothing finer in its field 
at any price, Why not check Starlight quality right now!? 


*® Direct center-drive, no belts —no pulleys — no cones. 

* Massive, precision-machined aluminum turntable - 
non-slip cork pad 

* Micrometric speed adjustment from 16 to 83 rpm. 

* Wow and flutter is less than 0.2% RMS 
Noise and rumble better than 40db below average 
recording level 


* Fully shielded, 4-pole motor . . . laminations cast 
in lead. 

* Entire unit supported on “Lord” anti-vibration 
mounts, 

* Attractive satin-finished aluminum mounting plate, 


COMPLETE UNIT Model 671 
Turntable, Ten Arm and Unfinished md 
Birch Bove igimenaions 16° 2 1714" « $7990 
6%" overall) 


STARLIGHT TURNTABLE 
Model 60 $4,950 


(Mounting plate dimensions 12” «x 13',") 


STARLIGHT ARM Model 07 $9950 


See your dealer — or write direct for illustrated brochure. 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


1041 WN, 


SYCAMORE AVE., HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 
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sig = a Famous knight Hit Compoueate 


THE VERY FINEST FOR LESS: 


Knight Custom compenents are built to ALLIED's 
own special high standards to deliver outstanding 


Continued from page 4 


Mr. Pleasants citing Elektra as a 
rebuttal either, for it simply won't do 


to categorize an entire output by a 
single possibly specific example. 

As for this turn-of-the-century ba- 
loney — don’t you need a big voice for 
Leonore and Florestan in Fidelio? 
Don't you need a big voice for Donna 
Anna and Donna Elvira in Don Gio- 
vanni? Don't you need a big voice for 
Aeneas in Troyens (Berlioz); for 
Medea (Cherubini)? By the same 
standards, do you need a big voice for 
Pelléas et Mélisande (Debussy) or 
L’heure Espagnole (Ravel) ? j 

I understand the theses of Mr 
Pleasants to be the following: 

1) Fitzgerald, Armstrong, Como, 
Sinatra, Crosby, Vaughan are great 
artists. (Is this a startling revelation? 
After all, the stupid rank and file that 
Mr. Pleasants belabors arrived at this 
conclusion long before Mr. Pleasants, 
as he himself admits.) 

2) The microphone will (or can) 
restore proper (to Pleasants) values of 
the singing art: “It is not the singer 
who exploits the mike, as is the case 
with the jazz and popular singer; it 
is the mike, as regulated by the sound 
engineer, that exploits the singer.” In 
what recording studio has Mr. Pleas- 
ants been working? Doesn't he know 
of the multiple tapes and echo cham- 
bers that are part and parcel of popu- 
lar music today? Does he know that 
class artists like Sinatra, Como, Fitz 
gerald, Crosby have in their constant 
employ gifted orchestral arrangers 
who tailor the material to ideal fit for 
the interpreter, and that these men and 
women definitely consider the micro 
phone as one of their vital components 
He is quite correct in stating that popu 
lar artists exploit the microphone 
(with the necessary help of the engi 
neer), but opera and concert personnel 
as a general rule will not and cannot 
tamper with Beethoven, Verdi, Mozart 
ind Puccini. The music is written 
down and, if you transpose it or har 
monize it differently, you will only be 
kidding Mr. Pleasants 

Looking for authority, Mr, Pleas 
ants believes that Chorley and Hans 
lick would have frowned aesthetically 


on the kind of vocalism we hear today 


musical quality with distinguished appearance 
at money-saving minimum cost. Each unit is 
unconditionally guaranteed for one full year. 





Low Cost knigght ‘‘Uni-fi" 
Tuner- Amplifier Combination 

The high quality complete ensemble 
for limited-space applications, ex- 
clusive with ALLIED at very low 
cost. Features single chassis con- 
struction including Hi-Fi FM-AM 
tuner, preamplifier and amplifier 
complete. Extremely compact cab- 


inet (4% x 154% x 1144") fits anywhere; simple to install. 
Features automatic frequency control; crystal or magnetic 


only 
1949) See 

(less cabinet) 
Only $10.50 Down on 


tesy Peyments wt., 19 lbs. ner 


Only $9.43 Down 


knight Deluxe 24-Watt Amplifier 


Superb amplifier « pactly h d in beau- 
tiful “space-saver"’ metal cabinet finished 
in handsome cork-grain with gold-tone con- 
trol panel. Custom quality featuring: fre- 
quency response, + 0.75 Xb. 20 to 40,000 
cps; 16 positions of record compensation; 
variable damping control; continuously 
variable loudness control; rumble filter; 
separate tone controls; hum balance adjust- 
ments, etc, Custom designed to satisfy the 
most discriminating audio expert—available 
at amazingly moderate cost. Size: 4 x 15% 
x 11”. Shpg. wt., 30 Ibe. 


94 $Z 701, NET only $9425 








only 


$6195 


Only $6.20 Down 


ial ” 

knight Bantam” 12-Wett Amplifier 
Maximum value in a versatile, top-quality 
amplifier. Features include: 3-position 
record compensation, variable damping con- 
trol; loudness control; frequency response of 
+ 0.5 db, 20-20 900 eps; six inputs; built-in 
preamplifier; separate bass, treble tone con- 
trols. In handsome metal case, with smart 
cork-grained finish. “Space-saver” design, 
only % x13 : 1014”. An exceptional value 
Shpg. wt., 14 Ibe 
94 SX 700. NET only............ 9Q]95 


ALL PRICES NET F.O.8. CHICAGO 
Order today from 





free 


phono input; 3-position record equalizer; separate bass, 
treble controls; volume-loudness control; output and input 
for tape playback and recording; built-in antennas, etc. 
Available in cabinet illustrated or in chassis form (4 x 


%§ 
94 SX 730. Chassis only. Shpg. wt., 17 Ibe. ner 104 
94 $Z 731. As above, in cork-grain finish metal cabinet. Shp¢. 


$109.95 


only 


$9450 


Onty $9.45 Down 


knight Deluxe Basic FM-AM Tuner 


Matches the Deluxe Amplifier; same attrac- 
tive cork-grain finished metal case with 
old-tone control panel. Outstanding 
eatures: “Lock-in’’ FM tuning (AFC) 
tuning meter for FM and AM; tuned RP 
stages on FM and AM; sensitivity: 5 my 
for 30 db quieting on FM-—5 my for 1.5 
volta on AM: FM discriminator with double 
limiter; 2 cathode follower outputs —detec- 
tor and tape recorder, ete. Circuit includes 
11 tubes plus rectifier. An exclusive aALLiep 
Hi-Fi tuner value, Size: 4 « 1344 « 10°. Shpg 
wt., 17 Ibe 


94 $x 702. NET only $9450 


only 


$6295 


Only $6.30 Down 


knight '‘Bontam” Basic FM-AM Tuner 


The perfect companion for the “Bantam” 
amplifier, in the same beautiful cork-grain 
finish metal case, only 34% « 11% « 
Peatures: “Lock-in’’ FM tuning (AFC); 
latest 7-tube circuit; temperature-compen- 
sated oscillator to prevent “warm-up” drift, 
output level control; high sensitivity and 
exceptional frequency response FM limiter 
and Goortasnaser; built-in AM and FM 
antennas, etc. Shpg. wt., 10 lhe 

94 $X 703. NET only $6295 


ALLIED RADIO 


ALLIED RADIO CORP., Dept. 49-H-6 
100 N. Western Ave., Chicage 80, Ill. 


Ship the following KNIGHT Hi-Fi components 


ALLIED'S 100-page 
Hi-Fi CATALOG 


5 enclosed 


Shows you how to select Hi-Fi sys- f | Send PREE 100-page ALLIED Hi-Fi Catalog 
tems and components at lowest cost; 

offers the world's largest selection of Name 

Hi-Fi equipment. Send for your FREE Adiiress 

copy of this valuable book today. 


Who can speculate about this except 

Mr. Pleasants? It is, however, stated 

by Chorley that the end of the great 
Continued on next page 

City . Zone State 
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Only planned high fidelity 





can give you true high fidelity! 


Putting together a hi-fi system for your 
home can be simple—and it probably 
will cost a lot less than you think! 
Here at MusiCraft we offer the kind 
of information and guidance that will 
help you get started right and avoid 
mistakes. 

As you may know, possible combi- 
nations of components are practically 


limitless. We're happy to help you 
choose what will best suit your home 
and your budget. You can start small 
and add as you wish. 

Stop in at MusiCraft soon or write 
us for further information. Let us help 
you plan the kind of high fidelity 
system that will give you érue high 
fidelity, 


Send your name and address if you would like to be on our mailing list for our 
announcements. Would you like a free copy cf “Understanding High Fidelity”? 


If you want to ‘‘build-it-yourself’’ and save—MusiCrafe 
has a complete line of component parts in stock. The 


step-by-step directions are easy to 
follow—and you can feel free to call 


on us for any technical assistance 
oe a you may need, 


48 East Oak Street * Chicago 11, Iilincis * DElaware 7-4150 


Lowest Prices + Largest Component Selections + Complete Custom Installation Service 





LETTERS 
Continued from preceding page 


Luigi Lablache came when he could no 
longer manipulate “Swoni la tromba’’ 
(Puritani). He could no longer sound 
the trumpet — but perhaps Mr. Pleas- 
ants understands no Italian and missed 
the play on words. 

Mr, Pleasants’ article is so full 
of holes that practically every sentence 
is ludicrous, “Jazz and popular singing 
are notably free of this dependency 
upon the magnificent. The success of 
Mario Lanza with the popular music 
audience is an exception.” An excep- 
tion that involves several million peo- 
ple? And Elvis Presley is just another 
“intimate” artist? Rock and Roll for 
your baroque chambers? Well, if Arm- 
strong, Vaughan, and Fitzgerald are 
bel canto exponents — won't lovable 
Louis, Sarah, and Ella be sur- 


Frankly, I wish Mr. Pleasants could 
move back into the days of Chorley 
and Hanslick, and let us poor fools 
continue to glory in the gargantuan 
sounds of the modern orchestra and 
the stentorian outbursts of Mario del 
Monaco, Renata Tebaldi, and com- 
pany. 

Remy Van Wyck Farkas 
Director—Artists and Repertory 
London Records, Inc. 

New York, ie 


P. S. Frank Sinatra loves Italian opera 
and is addicted to the verismo school, 
like most Italians. I used to sell him 
records, so I know this. It should be 
obvious to anyone that the style of 
Sinatra is anything but intimate and 
is pure twentieth-century verismo car- 
ried into his type of material, He 
doesn't accent power because usually 
the material doesn't warrant it, How- 
ever, when he attempted Ol’ Man 
River a few years back, he put aside 
the microphone and gave it all he had, 
to show that he did have a voice. 


Mr. Pleasants replies: 


About 1770 Metastasio told Burney that 
he did not think there was then one 
singer left who could sustain the voice 
in the manner “the old singers used to 
do.” “I endeavoured to account for 
this,” Burney continues in his report of 
the interview, “and he agreed with me 
that theatrical music was become too 
instrumental; and that the cantatas of the 
beginning of the century, which were 
sung with no other accompaniment than 
a harpsichord or violoncello, required 
better singing than the present songs, in 
which the noisy accompaniments can 
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hide defects as well as beauties, and sive 
relief to a singer.” 

What, one wonders, would Metastasio 
have thought of Elektra — or of Mr. Far- 
kas’ Turandot or Fedora? Or even of 
Medea and Fidelio? 

I have merely said that the microphone, 
skillfully used by the most artistically 
gifted and accomplished of the popular 
and jazz singers, makes it possible to 
sing to large audiences with an intimacy 
and refinement of phrasing and enuncia- 
tion which, for the reasons I cited, is no 
longer characteristic of most classical 
singing. I did not say that this is true 
of all jazz and popular singers, I did 
not mention rock 'n’ roll, and I most cer- 
tainly did not mention Elvis Presley. If 
Mr. Farkas thinks that Arabella and Adri- 
ana Lecouvreur are normally sung with- 
out shouting, and if he thinks that Sinat- 
ra’s singing is not intimate, I suspect that 
he may be insensitive to the refinements 
I was talking about. 

His familiarity with the Italian lan- 
guage should remind him that bel canto 
means beautiful song. And if he cannot 
hear the beauty in the singing of Sarah 
and Ella, I can only assume that he has 
been deafened by the suono of Del 
Monaco’s tromba, 

Henry Pleasants 
Berne, Switzerland 


SiR: 

In order to make my Beethoven series, 
now running on the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation's Trans-Canada 
Network, as complete as possible, I am 
most anxious to obtain a copy, in good 
broadcastable condition, of Vox PL 
6820 — Beethoven's Cantata, The 
Death of Joseph the Second 

Some copies of this record must cer 
tainly have been issued, but so far the 
most painstaking search, here in Can 
ada, in New York, at both American 
and English Vox, has failed to turn 
up a single one. 

Will any reader who has a copy of 
this disk which he will either lend, 
give, or sell, please communicate with 
me at the address below. 


Allan Sangster 
P.O. Box 300 

Stouffville, Ont. 
Canada 


Sir: 
Congratulations on the article by 
James G. Deane on page 6o of the 
April issue concerning scratches and 
nicks on LP disks! I hope many 
other readers are vocal about this 
affront to the ears so that the record 
manufacturers will stop pushing de- 
fective merchandise onto the pub- 
lic. 
George Meyer 
Greensburg, Ind 
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WORLD'S FINEST ALL-TRIODE AMPLIFIER + EQUIPPED WITH POWER MONITOR AND Z-MATIC 


mu OP 
FISHER 


LENTY OF POWER for your present — and any possible future needs. 

The new Model 55-A is a laboratory instrument designed for home 
use. Delivers 55 watts at less than 1% distortion — and handles | 10- 
watt power peaks! Drives even the lowest efficiency loudspeaker system 
to full output. Exclusive FISHER Power Mownrror, a full-size, illumin 
ated Power Output Meter, makes possible correct adjustment of output 
tube bias. It also indicates average audio power, Completely new 
Z-Matic Variable Damping Factor Control. Has three times the range 
of ordinary controls. Massive transformers, laced cable wiring, terminal 
board construction all are in the FISHER tradition. $1 69.50 


Outstanding Features of THE FISHER 55-A 


® Less than 1% harmonic distortion at 55 watts (0.05% at 5 watts, 0.08% at 
10 watts.) © Handles 110 watts peak. @ IM distortion below 0.4% at 10 watts 
(O.8% at 45 watts, 2% at 50 watts.) © Uniform response + 0.1 db 20 to 
20,000 eps. (within 1 db, 5 to 100,000 eps.) © Power output constant within 
1 db at 50 watts, 15 to 60,000 ops. © Hum and noise better than 92 db below 
full output! @ Bias Control to balance output tubes, © Z7-Maric provides 
variable damping, from 32 to 0.08, © Less than | volt input produces full out- 
put. © Input Level Control. @ 6 and 16-chm output impedances. © Auxiliary 
AC receptacie, size: 1444’w. x 94"d. x 8%” high. suirrine WeionT: 50 Ibs, 


Price Slightly Higher In The West 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 


FISHER RADIO CORP. - 21-25 44th DRIVE -L. |. CITY 1, N. Y. 





World's Finest High Bidelity Funes 


THE FISHER 


*Engineered for the professional, functionally designed for the home, THE FISHER Tuners are 
characterized by extreme sensitivity, micro-accurate tuning and precision workmanship throughout. 


THE FISHER FM Tuner - Model FM-40 


® A compact, beautifully designed instrument at moderate cost, for discriminating 
users. Stable circuitry and simplified controls make this remarkable tuner excep- 
tionally easy to use. Meter for micro-accurate, center-of-channe!l tuning. Sensitivity: 
3 microvolts for 20 db quieting. Supplied with folded dipole but can accommodate 
300 or 72-ohm antenna systems. Drift-free circuit has three outputs: Cathode follower, 
Detector and Multiplex, Bight tubes, self-powered. Handsome brushed-brass panel 
for top appearance. size: 1244” wide x 74%” deep x 4 high. weicnt: 15 pounds, 
Mahogany or Blonde Cabinet Available. 


Chassis $99.50 + Cabinet $14.95 


THE FISHER FM Tuner - Model FM-80 


® Equipped with two meters the PM-80 outperforms any existing PM tuner. Com- 
bines extreme sensitivity, flexibility, and micro-accurate tuning., Unusually compact, 
exceptionally engineered chassis. Armstrong system, two IF stages, dual limiters, 
cascode RP stage. Full limiting even on signals as weak as one microvolt! 72 and 
300-ohm antenna inputs, Completely shielded and shock-mounted, 1HKek CONTROLS: 
Variable APC/Line Switch, Sensitivity, and Station Selector. Two bridged outputs, 
cathode follower type. 11 tubes, Brushed-brass control panel. Self-powered 
size: 124%” x 744" =x 4 high. weiont: 15 pounds, Mahogany or Blonde Cabinet 


Chassis $139.50 - Cabinet $14.95 


THE FISHER AM Tuner - Model AM-80 


® Thies is the high quality AM counterpart of the famous PM-80 Tuner described 
above, It combines the pulling power of a professional communications receiver with 
the broad tuning necessary for high fidelity reception, Designed to rigid standards, 
featuring a tuning meter for micro-accurate station selection, Three-position adjust- 
able band width. Extreme sensitivity—less than one microvolt produces maximum 


output! Elusive and distant stations are brought in with ease. Three inputs, cathode 
follower output, Fight tubes, Sell-powered, size: 1244” wide x 7'4” deep x 4” high 
wricut: 18 pounds, Mahogany or Blonde Cabinet Available 


Chassis $139.50 * Cabinet $14.95 


THE FISHER FM-AM Tuner - Model 80-R 


® Acclaimed everywhere as the finest PM-AM tuner available, Works where others 
fail! Has two meters for micro-accurate tuning, features extreme sensitivity—1.5 
microvolts for 20 db quieting! Adjustable APC and AM selectivity, seperate FM 
and AM front ends, Shock-mounted chassis, super-smooth flywheel tuning. Com- 
4 pletely shielded construction used throughout, Response within 0.5 db from 20 to 
peststthts f iw” sa 20,000 eveles. Distortion below 0.04% for 1 volt output, Cathode follower and 
Multiplex outputs, Handsome, brushed-brass control panel. size: 1244” wide x 8% 
deep x 4” high, wercnr: 16 pounds. Mahogany or Blonde Cabinet Available 


Chassis $169.50 * Cabinet $17.95 


THE FISHER FM-AM Tuner - Model 80-T 


With Preamplifier and Complete Audio Controls 

& Unequallied among FM-AM tuners with controls. Model 80-T is identical to 
Model 80-R but has built-in Preamplifier-Equalizer. It uses two meters, for center- 
ol-channel indication and signal strength. Extreme sensitivity——-1.5 microvolts for 
20 db quieting. Adjustable APC, adjustable AM selectivity, Designed with separate 
PM and AM front ends. Response 20 to 20,000 cycles, within 0.5 db. At one volt 
output distortion is less than 0.4%. Contains phono and tape-head preamplifier, 
with full equalization controls, Three inputs, two outputs, including Multiplex. 16 
tubes, Hronr ControLs: Seleetor, Variable APC/Line Switch, Station Selector, Bass, 
Ireble, Equalization, Volume, 4-Position Loudness Balance. size: 1244” wide x 844’ 
deep x 6” high, weonur: 21 pounds. Mahogany or Blonde Cabinet Available 


Chassis $199.50 + Cabinet $17.95 


Prices Slightly Higher in the West 
WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 


FISHER RADIO CORPORATION - 21-25 44th DRIVE : L. I. CITY - N. Y. 
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World's Finest chudio €é guipment 


THE FISHER 


® This outstanding equipment reflects the truly professional standards of design and workmanship 
7 , »! 
that have made FISHER the quality leader for two decades. Best in price and performance 


THE FISHER Master Audio Control - Series 80-C 


& “Breathtaking! Edward Tatnall Canby. The Master Audio Control can be 
used with any amplifier. Provides professional phono and tape-head equalization 
Full mixing and fading facilities. Two cathode follower outputs, Uniform response 
within 0.25 db, 20 to 20,000 eyeles, IM distortion and hum virtually aon-measurable 
rionT ConTROLS: Bass, Treble, Master Volume, Dual Phono/Tape Equalization 
4-Position, Calibrated Loudness Balance, Main On-Off, Five Channel-Selector Push 
Buttons, Five Input Mixer/Level Controls, Seven Inputs. Self-powered, Three At 
receptacles. size: 124,” wide x 744” deep x 414” high, ween: 10 pounds. Mahogany 


or Blonde Cabinet Available. Chassis $99.50 ° Cabinet $9.95 


THE FISHER Master Control Amplifier - Model CA-40 


& Complete ir every respect combines the most advanced audio control with « 
powerful 25-watt amplifier. Less than 1% distortion at 25 watts! Exclusive FISHER 
ToneScorr a graphic presentation of Tone Control settings. Handsome two-tone 
cabinet. Six inputs. Direct tape-head playback and microphone preamplifier, 6 equali- 
zation settings. Prequency response + 0.5 db 10 to 90,000 cycles! Hom and noise 
better than 90 db below full output. Cathode follower tape recorder output, 4, 8 and 
16-ohm speaker outputs. Conreors: Volume/ Loudness Balance (4-Position,) Selector 
Equalization, Main On-Off, Bass, Treble, Rumble Filter, Noise Pilter, size; 12% 


wide x 104%” deep x 5” high. wenmur: 24 pounds. $1 39.50 


THE FISHER Laboratory Standard Amplifier - "2°x' 


® Low in cost, terrific in quality! It is the 15-watt amplifier thousands of hi-fi 
enthusiasts have requested, Meets the most exacting demands. Traditional FISHER 
workmanship, handsome appearance, Advanced design throughout, Prequeney re 
sponse within 0.1 db, 20 to 20,000 eyeles at 15 watts. Lees than 0.7% distortion 
IM distortion less than 1.5% at 10 watts. Hum and noise better than 90 db below 
full output. Internal impedance: | ohm for i6-chm operation, giving damping 


factor of 16, assuring low distortion and superior transient response, Output 
impedances: 4, 8 and 16 ohms. size: 13” wide x 444” deep x 644" high. weianr: 15 Ibe 


$59.50 


THE FISHER Laboratory Standard Amplifier - “°o% 


® Great new FISHER amplifier with PowerSeope, « ciswal Peak Power Indicator 
More clean watts per dollar than any amplifier in its class. 60 watts peak! Less 
than 0.5% distortion at 30 watts (0.05% at 10 watts.) IM distortion less than 0.5% 
st 25 watts. Uniform response within 0.1 db, 20 to 20,000 cycles, Within 1 db, 
10 to 50,000 cycles. Hum and noise virtually non-measurable (better than 96 db 
below full output!) tHeee contracts: Z-Matie, PowerSeope, and Input Level 
8 and 16-ohm outputs, size: 154%” wide x 444” deep « 6%” high. went: 22 pounds 


$99.50 


THE FISHER Laboratory Standard Amplifier - ":3°r' 


@ Plenty of power for your present and any possible fature needs, 110 watts peak! 
Less than 1% distortion at 55 watts (0.08% at 10 watts.) IM distortion below 2% 
at 50 watts, All-triode design. Exclusive FISHER Power Mowrron an illuminated 
meter that indicates average audio power and makes possible correct adjustment of 
output tube bias. Completely sew Z7-Maric Variable Damping Pactor Control 

with three times the range of ordinary controls, Frequency response +6.1 dh 20 to 
20,000 eycles. Hum and noise better than 92 db below full output! Bias Control for 
balancing output tubes. Input Level Control, 8 and 16-chm outputs. size 1414” wide 


x 94%” deep x 87,” high. wenmurt: 50 pounds $169 50 


Prices Slightly Higher in the West 
WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 


FISHER RADIO CORPORATION - 21-25 44th DRIVE -L. I. CITY 1 -N. Y. 
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FOR COMPLETE DETAILS ADORESS: NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO., 6624 LEXINGTON AVENUE, HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 
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~NEWCO! / 


WY Royal 4 12 


Ac NING ACHIEVEMENT IN THE DISTINGUISHED COMPACT SERIES 


Combining unbelievable tonal realism with 
beautiful decorator styling, this newest in the 
Newcomb Compact series brings together 

in one single unit a balanced-design 

PBA audio amplifier and a fine FM-AM tuner... 
plus complete preamplifier and controls. 
With the Newcomb Royal 712 Compact, 

-, your system is assured the correct matching 
of the three most important parts of a 

hi-fi system, for they are factory-designed 

into one assembly. All of this crowning 
achievement comes from the laboratories of 
Newcomb .., the sound of quality since 1937. 











has inputs for every type of pickup, for tape, and for auxiliary 
equipment such as TV sodnd and microphone, Crystal-clear, 
Gistortion-free 12 watt amplifier matched to the tuner and pre- 
amp. Controls for level and loudness, and 6-position record 
response control. 





Changer Covers, Con't. 


In response to our inquiry in the 
May NW column about where to ob 
tain plastic covers for record players, 
etc., Reader V. A. Montaldi of Burns 
Lake, British Columbia comes forth 
with a suggestion so daring and orig- 
inal in concept that we are almost 
afraid, for his sake, to publish it. Peo- 
ple have been called before investigat- 
ing committees for far slighter devia- 
tions from standard behavior. Further, 
and to make matters worse, Mr, Mon- 
taldi comes right out and says, in all 
honesty, that he doesn't know where 
you can buy a plastic cover. But, he 
continues, why don’t you make one? 

Really, Mr. Montaldi! Are you go- 
ing to take all the fun out of life? 
All the excitement of the chase? All 
the challenge of finding the unfind 
able? All the subtle but lasting satis 
faction of — having found it — pay- 
ing for it? Really! Make it! It’s ideas 
like this that are behind so many of 
the troubles of our present-day civiliza- 
tion, Don't you know how much better 
it is to go right out and buy some- 
thing? Then you have so much more 
time . . . in which to buy something 
else. 

As you can see, we have been quite 
shaken by Mr. Montaldi’s suggestion. 
It does not help us to have the lurking 
suspicion that there are others like Mr. 
Montaldi, among the readers of HIGH 
FipELity . . . people who, for some 
incomprehensible and possibly even 
subversive reason, like to do things for 
themseives. 

If such is the case, then of course 
HiGH FIpeLiry must serve them, too 
Yes, we have sufficient courage. It 
will not be the first time we have 
faced up to our responsibilities. And 
so, calmly, bravely, we publish Mr 
Montaldi’s instructions: 

“Measure off on a piece of plastic 
the length and width of the machine 
to be covered. Mark the corners. Then 
measure all the way around an allow- 
ance equal to the depth of cover want- 

Continued on page 16 
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new symbol for sound... 


And with it something is stirring at Stephens, 
Stephens speaks for itself to the studied listener... 
speaks of pioneer development and engineering perfection... 
the high quality of high fidetity sound equipment. 
The Stephens you now hear about has a new vibrance. 
Product specifications: the finest. But with them comes a sound 
merchandising and customer service program. A new enlarged 
program of research and development. Take note of the symbol. 
There is promise in it. You will always hear more from 
STEPHENS TRU-sSONIC INC 
8538 Warner Drive, Culver City, California 


... Listen! 
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~ 
PIE, 
The Quality 
Amplifier 
distinguished 
by these 


outstanding 
features 


[MAIN AMPLIFIER 


Power output 35 watts, Output imped 
ances 4, 7, 15 and 6082, Noise and hum 
go db from full output. Harmonic 
Distortion less than 0.1% at 16 watts, 
0.3% at 35 watts. IM. Distortion 0.4% 
at 25 watts, 0.5% at 30 watts, 0.72% at 
35 watts. Damping Factor adjustable 
from 35 to infinity, Negative feed-back 
26 db round amplifier 


| CONTROL UNIT | 


Controls; Bass, Treble, Low Pass Filter, 
Volume, Selector for tape, radio and 
microphone inputs and all standard 
recording characteristics. Low noise 
circuitry, Cathode follower output to 
power amplifier allows remote control 
up to 20 feet 


Leaflets giving fuller specifications and 
design data are available on request 


U.S.A. rm we $139°50 
PRICES | Control Unit $59°50 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies 
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000% Oke 100m, 
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Wide-band response curve of amplifier, 2 cycles 
per second to 160,000 cycles per second, in 
comparison with the audible band 20 ¢.p.s. to 
15,000 ¢.p.s., assures effective feedback 

















Square wave response at 300 ¢.p.s. fundamental 
and 15,000 ¢.p.s. fundamental ; the latter contains 
harmonics to about 150,000 cycles and indicates 
the degree of damping attained 








Subchassis view of amplifier showing fine work- 
manship, which ensures enduring reliability in 
performance, In the long run there is no sub- 
stitute for quality 





Control Unit facilities 
include radio, micro- 


phone, pick-up and tape 





recorder inputs; outlet 

for tape recording; pre-set radio input attenuator as 
insurance against overload; interchangeable com- 
pensator plugs to meet the wide variation in pick-up 


gain and optimum load requirements. 


MADE IN CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
BY PYE LIMITED 


Makers of the Famous 
BLACK BOX RECORD PLAYER 


* 
Distributed in the U.S.A. by 


British Radio Electronics Ltd 
1833 Jefferson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 








NOTED WITH INTEREST 
Continued from page 14 


ed, Fold the corners back and staple 
them in place, using an ordinary office 
stapler, You now have a plastic cover 
that will slip over your turntable or 
changer. It is no beauty to look at, but 
it keeps the dust off.” 


Obit “Swap-A-Record” 


The “Swap-a-Record” column, started 
some months ago, has had a merry 
and useful life, but we now feel it 
should be brought to an end. For one 
thing, it takes up space which we 
believe could be better (and more in- 
terestingly) used. Quite a few readers 
agree with this point of view; some 
have been so commercially-minded 
that they have suggested the “Trader's 
Marketplace” is the right column for 
record swapping and selling informa- 
tion. 

And even the swappers themselves 
have dried up. A few still want to 
do some swapping, but availabilities 
have dropped to a relative trickle 
Apparently, the swappers are all so 
busy swapping, unpacking new ar- 
rivals, card-indexing, and so forth, 
that it’s going to take a while for 
them to figure out where they are 
and what they have left to swap! 

So. . . adieu to the swap column. 
If any great crisis develops in the 
future on the swapping front, we'll 
keep an open mind and could be per- 
suaded to reopen it. 


Back Copies 


We should put a heavy black border 
around these paragraphs — they con- 
stitute an obituary notice for back copy 
lists. 

After looking over the long lists 
which appeared in July, it would seem 
that, like the Swap-A-Record situation, 
the haves and the have-nots are now 
mutually acquainted and most trans- 
fers have been made. What is left is 
the normal flow of those who want to 
sell and those who want to buy. As 
HicH Fipewiry’s circulation grows, 
the number of people in this situation 
grows — and before we know it, we 
have used up a sizable amount of 
NWI space. 

So, we'll publish a final list of 
haves who want to sell . . . and then, 
unless a real crisis develops some- 
where, we'll let commercialism take 


Continued on page 18 
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*'..overall smoothness instantly apparent” says The Audio League, reporting 
on tests of the revolutionary new Sonotone Super-Fidelity Ceramic Cartridge. 


To the many other advantages of ceramic cartridges, 
now add response...“unusually smooth over its en- 
tire range’’. Those are the words of The Audio League 
—and there is no more respected authority for expert, 
impartial listening tests. Here are further author- 
ized quotes from their April, 1956 report: 


6¢,,.very substantial middle and bass performance. 
It gives the impression of a more substantial extreme 
bottom than one gets with a magnetic cartridge and 
any of the several moderately good commercial pre- 
amplifier-equalizer units... °° 


6¢...a most appealing sense of balance of the various 
portions of the spectrum...°? 


6¢,..in view of its excellent listening quality, it must 
be considered an outstanding buy when used with an 
appropriate amplifier...°° 


Before you invest in another cartridge, get the full 
facts on the revolutionary new Sonotone “3” series. 


ELECTRONIC 
APPLICATIONS 
DIVISION 


Worth building your entire system around—for it 
gives you extremely important advantages no veloc- 
ity type can match—including modest cost. 

*Authorized quotation number 34 from Volume I, No. 12, 
April 1956, of The Audio League Report. Complete techni- 


cal and subjective report available from The Audio League, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. Single issue $.50, twelve issues, $4.00. 





Only Sonotone’s “Super-Fidelity” Gives 
You Such Sound—Plus These Advantages: 


1, High voltage output eliminates need for 
pre-amplification 

2. Flat RIAA response without need for 
equalization (tone controls suffice ) . 

3. Absolutely no magnetic hum 

4. Reduced noise from simplified circuitry 


5. Modest cost: single needle 3P-1D with dia- 
mond, $30.00 list; turnover 3T-SD with 
sapphire-diamond, $32.50 list 


at BA4 











SONOTON 
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® CORPORATION 
ELMSFORD, N. Y. 


WRITE SONOTONE FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE 


IN CANADA, CONTACT ATLAS RADIO CORPORATION, LTO. . 


1956 


50 WINGOLD AVENVE, TORONTO 
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“Super HI-FI’... 
Or FIDELITY? 


by Paul W. Klipsch 





’ 

I you are looking for “Hi-Fi” sound which is sensational or 
spectacular, you can get it very easily. All you need is a hodge podge of resonant 
enclosures, “super-tweeters” and the endless addition of extra speakers and 
adjustment knobs. But, on the other hand, if you want your reproduced music 
to be as nearly identical with the original as possible, you must leave the 
creation of spectacular sound sensations to the recording artist not to your 
sound reproducing equipment. For if your equipment is to have fidelity it must 
not produce new sounds of its own; it must unobtrusively REproduce the original 
And that is the one thing the KLIPSCHORN system is designed to do, 

In the KLIPSCHORN system, to achieve REproduction, we use 
three carefully matched horns. Two of them—the Klipseh bass horn and 
Klipsch mid-range horn — have been developed in our own laboratories, The 
bass horn, of folded corner horn design has an air column sufficient to reproduce, 
without distortion, the lowest note on the organ and it maintains flat response 
up to the top of its assigned range, about “B” above middle “C” in the music 
scale. No other bass speaker of comparable size has ever been able to achieve 
this. Miniaturized bass speakers have been advertised, but so far no one has 
invented a miniature 32 foot wave length, 


From “B” up to a little beyond the top “C” of the keyboard the 
mid-range horn takes over. Of straight axis design, it is free from the distortions 
characteristic of middle and high frequency folded horns. This horn, which 
required even more development time than the Klipsch bass horn, accounts for 
the exceptional clarity of the KLIPSCHORN in the range where most of our 
listening experience occurs, 

The high frequency speaker is a horn type tweeter carefully 
selected for type and quality, mounted and ensemble tested by the manufacturer. 
It gives natural rendering of tones from high “C” to beyond the limits of hearing, 
without artificial exaggeration or peaking of the ultra high frequencies such as is 
found in most “super” tweeters. 

We have settled on the use of these three horns with their 
individual driver units because our tests show that this combination affords the 
smoothest response of any combination tested. And we have tested practically 
every principal make of driver, foreign as well as domestic. If the addition of 
more speakers would improve the reproduction we would add them. If driver 
units were available which are superior to the ones we use, we would readily 
substitute them. Hf the insertion of controls would increase fidelity we would 
insert them, But we have found that these “extras” do not contribute to the 
fidelity of reproduction —-they merely create artificial “Hi-Fi” effects which are 
distortions of the original. 

In testing the KLIPSCHORN loudspeaker system, we supplement 
complete laboratory analysis with listening tests. In these tests, listeners are not 
asked merely “Does it sound good’?,” but we ask critical audiences to compare 
recorded sound, played through the KLIPSCHORN loudspeaker system, with the 
original sound, ranging from solo violin to a real pipe organ, Usually, from 
one half to three quarters of the audience is not able to distinguish the difference. 
Sometimes, with good room acoustics, we can fool all the observers. 


Spectacular? No, But it is the REproduction of sound with fidelity. 


Write today for your copy of the latest brochures on our sam 
sound reproducer, the KLIPSCHORN system and our medium priced reproducer, 
the SHORTHORN system. 


KLIPSCH AND ASSOCIATES 


HOPE, ARKANSAS 


Kio = 


CORNER HORN LOUDSPEAKER SYSTEMS 


*TRADEMARKS 








NOTED WITH INTEREST 


Continued from page 16 


over and refer sellers to the Trader's 
Marketplace, 


Back Copies Available 


J. L. Kenner, 83 Mann Ave., Needham 92, 
Mass.; all exceot Nos. 22 and 34; $25.00 
postpaid, 

F. G. Armstrong, The Hill School, Potts- 
town, Pa.; Nos. 1 through 40 to the highest 
bidder. 

E. M. Harris, 281 Woodbine Ave., 
Rochester 19, N. Y.; all issues from No. 1; 
price not stated. 

Walter Jilek, 2801 West 173rd St., Hazel 
Crest, Ill.; Nos. 1 through 42; price not 
stated. 

R. S. Pomeroy III, Suite 206, 1,000 Lincoln 
Road Bldg., Miami Beach, Fla.; ‘Complete 
set through 1955, in good condition, includ- 
ing both record indexes. Shipped prepaid in 
USA to top bidder but for only $1.00 above 
second high bidder. Minimum $25.00."" 

Harry B. Dilworth, 807 North Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; complete set to 
highest bidder 

Norman Jones, 17 Sullivan Ave., Farming- 
dale, N. Y.; complete set to highest bidder; 
plus postage. 


Record Jackets 

Reader Helen Fogel of Washington 

writes that the Diskeep Co., 1739 

Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington 

9, D. C., sells a package of six ‘'Dis- 

keep Covers” for about $1.00, 
Thanks, Reader Fogel. 
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AUTHORitatively Speaking 


Margaret Marshall, who discusses musical 
backgrounds for holocausts on page 30, 
has no special interest in fires as such, Her 
hobbies are painting, photography, and 
singing, whereof the last-named would almost 
seem to have outgrown its hobbyhood 
She has sung in Seactle opera productions, 
and as soprano soloist at that city's outdoor 
Aqua Theater. As might be deduced from the 
foregoing, she lives in Seattle, where she 
attended the Cornish School of Music and the 
University of Washington. From nine to five 
she works as a secretary, returning thereafter to 
her free-lance writing, her hobbies, and the 
rest of her ménage —a Siamese cat who 
hates music. 


The reason for Leland Windreich’s concern 
over record jacket art (see page 28) is that he is 
a record collector — naturally and hates to 
have to shudder when he displays a new 
acquisition.to his friends. By occupation he is 
a librarian, and was initially a music librarian 
Now he has branched into other arcas — psy- 
chiatry, public utilities, food industries, 
geology. On the side he reviews books, 
mostly fiction and mostly for Library Journal 
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Model’s outfit by Mme. E. Grangé 
Car by Jaguar 
PLUS 50 by Soundcraft 


&k Les be 


YY DuPont trademark 
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When only the best is 
good enough... 


magnetic recording tapes on 


For true high fidelity now — and from now on —choose from 
these Soundcraft tapes. All are made with Oscar-winning 


Soundcraft oxide on extra-strong “Mylar” base. 


PLUS SO-— get 50% longer play 
PLUS 100 — twice as much on a reel 


“LIFETIME” — guaranteed for life 


FOR EVERY SOUND REASON 


sceves SOUNDCRAFT cone. 


10 East S2nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Selected hardwood veneers are hand-rubbed to lustrous 
finish on all exposed sides, Brushed-brass grille gwes 
rich cer Makes a striking appearance in any home. 
Size: 39 in. high, 29 in. wide, 2142 in deep. 
CENTURION IY. rise 4-way 15-in. ker 
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15-in. System Reproduces Music with Life-Like Fidelity 


“look” and “listen” quickly confirm the exquisite beauty 

and deluxe performance of the CENTURION! This 4-way reproducer 
gives you design features of the ELECTRO-VOICE GEORGIAN, 

but on a smaller scale at more modest cost. Exclusive E-V “W” single 
path indirect radiator folded-horn fully utilizes the walls at the 





Your first 


corner of the room to extend bass reproduction down below 35 cps. 
Multiple drivers and crossover points properly divide the 

audio spectrum into four sections, with smooth transition from 

one to another for most effective reproduction and balance 

of bass, mid-range, treble and very highs. Level controls permit easy 
adjustment of and “brilliance” 


“presence - tO room acoustics. 


Look and Listen...at your E-V High-Fidelity Distributor. 


New Catalog-Guide gives quick facts on ae 
Systems for true high-fidelity music Slee. Specit 

Send 25¢ to cover ge and handl Specify 
Catalog No, 117-F68. 


No Finer Choice Than 


ElechoVorce 


ELECTRO-VOICE, INC.* BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 


Export: 13 East 40th Street, N. Y. 16, U.S.A, 
Cables: ARLAB 

















as THE EDITORS see rr 


URING THE PAST YEAR we have been undergoing a 
Russian invasion. Focal points of the Soviet drive 
have been our recital halls and recording studios, which 
have fallen defenseless before such People’s Heroes as 
David Oistrakh and Emil Gilels 

Apparently the American way to answer a move like 
this really is massive retaliation, and volunteers have 
not been lacking. Early this spring the clarion was 
sounded, in a published statement which ended 
Ready and eager, if the President wishes, to be the first 
American orchestra to play in Moscow. (signed) Henry B. 
Cabor.”’ 
the Trustees of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and it is 


Henry B. Cabot is, of course, the president of 


the BSO that will be the first American orchestra to play 
in the USSR. 


to know, it will be the first American orchestra to play in 


As a matter of fact, so far as anyone seems 
Russia at all. Before World War I, American orchestras, 
whatever their merit, were not much in demand in 
Europe, and ever since World War I such devices as the 
cordon sanitaire and the Iron Curtain have precluded 
junkets into Russia. (Just as a point of interest, no 
Russian orchestra seems ever to have played in America, 
either, a fact which, no doubt, is currently being mulled 
over by astute New York concert managements. To- 
varishchi seem to be SRO material nowadays, and might 
not 110 Comrades pull even better than two?) 

Whatever the conclusions of New York managements, 
the Moscow management (singular) seems to have no 
misgivings about the allure of Bostonians. The Russian 
government, indeed, has plunged into show business 
with a surety and sang-froid not unworthy of a Billy 
Rose. The Ministry of Culture in Moscow, dealing 
directly with the BSO, handed out no-loss guarantees 
for four concerts with the greatest readiness, though the 
Orchestra does not actually expect to make a profit. 
It doesn't make a profit in the United States either, of 
course. ) 

The BSO's overseas tour, which begins August 14, 
naturally will not be limited to Russia. Starting out 
with two chartered airplanes (and some space on the 
Niew Amsterdam), the Orchestra's 115 men, together with 
40 wives, and 88 pieces of musical baggage occupying 
1985.7 cubic feet and weighing 8 tons, will play 26-29 
concerts (bookings were incomplete at the time of this 
writing) in 17-19 cities in 12 nations. Cities fairly firm 
in the itinerary include Cork, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Copenhagen, Oslo, Stockholm, Helsinki, Leningrad 
Moscow, Prague, Vienna, Munich, Stuttgart, Paris, 
Chartres, Leeds, and London. The portion of the 
tour west of the Iron Curtain will be subsidized in part by 
a government grant administered by the American Na- 
tional Theater and Academy 
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BSO to USSR 





At Helsinki the Soviet Ministry of Culture takes over, 


flying the Bostonians to Leningrad (without their wives) 
for two concerts. Thence they proceed to Moscow, for 
two more, one of which may feature the Beethoven Ninth 
Symphony, with Russian soloists and chorus. They hope 
also to appear in joint performance with Oistrakh or 
Gilels, or both. (Oistrakh played with them in Boston 
last winter.) The Ministry also will furnish housing 
meals, and entertainment, and the musicians already 
have been heard remarking to one another that the 
latter, as purveyed by Soviet officialdom to foreign guests, 
is supposed to be something really memorable. From 
Moscow, the Ministry will fly them to Prague, whence 
they will cross the Curtain again, back to Vienna 

It can be stated, not without a glow of vicarious pride, 
that at summer's beginning, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra was facing its journey into Communism's 
heartland with the aplomb which Bostonians are reputed 
to bring to any adventure, however novel. There was 
to be no special supervision of personnel within the 
Curtain countries. They were expected, as a staff 
member put it, to get to rehearsals and performances 
on time, just as they must in Boston, and the rest of 
what they might do would be their own business, also 
as it is in Boston. However, it was thought likely 
that the State Department would send someone to brief 
them, before departure, on such matters as what not 
to try to photograph while in Moscow, what conversa 
tional topics to avoid, and the like. For the rest 
reliance for the making of a favorable impression was 
left to natural Bostonian decorum 


No one 
had the slightest doubt what kind of impression the 


That refers, of course, to deportment only 


BSO would make musically, and this is of considerable 
intercultural importance, if that is the word I want 
There is growing awareness of the need these days to 
show people not only behind the Curtain, but in Western 
Europe as well, that America is not a soulless Power con 
cerned purely with dollars and gadgets. It would be 
hard to think of a more potent argument than the flaw 
less glowing sound of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
irrefutable evidence of devotion to and labor for the most 
spiritual of the arts. 

Anyway, at the time of the BSO’s advent, Muscovites 
seemed to be taking to American musicians as heartily 
as the American public had received last winter's Rus 
sians. Isaac Stern had passed through in triumphal 
progress; Jan Peetrce had won a five-minute standing 
ovation after singing in La Traviata with the Bolshoi 
company. The Boston Symphony Orchestra had no 
slightest doubt of being a sellout attraction — just as 
it is everywhere else. J.M.C. 
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ERICH KLEIBER: the passing of a free spirit 


by JACQUES BARZUN 


Herein the author of Music in American Life paints a word portrait of 


a friend, and illuminates one aspect of a question vital to the whole 


world's musical life: what are the ingredients of interpretive genius? 


fb rHe DEATH of Erich Kleiber last January the world 
has lost a very great artist, though the United 
States, for understandable reasons, is not sufficiently 
aware of it. It is one of the paradoxes of modern com- 
munications, so-called, that public notice is intense and 
concentrated on a few figures that revolve within a 
given orbit. Luminaries outside that orbit might as 
well belong to other universes. A living example is 
that of Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, the baritone about 
whom musical Europe has been raving since the Edin- 
burgh Festival of 1952: he could vanish from the 
scene tomorrow, the American public would hardly 
notice it: he has been here just once, last fall: he is 
still a stranget 

Kleiber's odyssey was of course something quite 
different. He did come to this country, and it was here 


that I came to know him, twenty-five years ago, in the 


midst of the Depression, when he was being tried out as 
conductor of the Philharmonic. I was then near the 
beginning of my labors on the biography of Berlioz, 
and I wanted to hear as much of the music as I could. 
Since the repertory at that time consisted of the Roman 
Carnival, the three excerpts from the Damnation, and an 
occasional tossing off of the Fantastique, | used the sim- 
ple device of a word and a two-cent stamp to arouse a 
little venturesomeness in conductors, especially new- 
comers. 

During the 1930 season Kleiber had given a superb 
performance of the Fantastique. The first and last move 
ments the touchstones of conducting intelligence in 
that work had been done with a control, animation, 
and sense of line that I have never heard equaled. 
Kleiber's rhythm, prime requisite for Berlioz, was fault- 
less, and he had the art of balancing his dynamics so 
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that one actually heard everything going on at once, 
instead of merely knowing it from the score while being 
given a thick paste of sound. 


Moved though I was, I find from my letters that 
diffidence prevailed and I waited till Kleiber’s return in 
October 1931 before asking for more. I then compiled 
in German — and had vetted by a colleague — a message 
in which I respectfully requested a couple of things off 
the beaten track. I suggested Harold in Italy and the 
Roméo excerpts, including the Love Scene 

To my delight he played these, with the adagio, which 
had not been heard in New York since the days of 
Theodore Thomas. I expressed my gratitude. Kleiber 
replied suggesting that I come round after his next con- 
cert. Such was the beginning of a friendship sustained 
by correspondence and brief meetings here or abroad for a 
quarter of a century. Kleiber's lovable, devoted, om- 
nicompetent wife, who was an American from lowa, 
served as our indispensable go-between on paper, for his 
English was strictly utilitarian and my written German ts 
of an angularity which might pass for archaic if it were 
not ijudicrous and worthless for the exchange of ideas 

Fortunately, the year after our first acquaintance | 
went to Europe for eighteen months as a research fellow 
of the American Council of Learned Societies and spent a 
It was 1933-34, the 
dismal period of intellectual Gleichschaltung under Hitler's 


large part of that time in Germany 


minions, to which the best antidote was recourse to the 
unverbalized — music and painting. In Berlin, I fol 
lowed Kleiber’s season at the Staatsoper and really 
came to know him and his work 

As in every great mind, the most striking thing about 
him was indefinable, but if a single word can suggest the 
character of the unique, I should for Kleiber choose 
Vivacity. What I mean by it is something equidistant 
from the impetuous and the repressed. It is the quality 
of men in whom strong impulses are steadily harmonized 
by quick intelligence 

Men of slow judgment can have powerful minds, but 
they are at an obvious disadvantage in dealing with 
violent emotions. The strong and quick have vivacity 
One is not surprised to find it in, say, Toscanini; we 
expect it from the culture to which he belongs. But 
there is always the possibility that the forms are there 
without the substance: there are many Italian conduc- 
tors but only one Toscanini. And even he is a stranger 
to some of the artistic impulses which move a tempera- 
This is evident in the way the 
two men conducted Beethoven 


ment such as Kleiber’s 
Toscanini was always 
admirable, but without the right kind of strength. 
Kleiber (as one can verify from his recordings of the 
Fifth and Sixth) had both strength and lightness. The 
clinching example of Kleiber’s amazing sinew struck me 
during his performance of Parsifal in Berlin twenty-two 
years ago without tampering with tempos or using any 
specious tricks, he made me forget the clock. The 
tireless repetitions were saved by a truly angelic grace 
and I lost my fear that the Good Friday spell would end 
Monday morning. 
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It was only some years later, in Paris, that I saw 
Kleiber rehearse and I then understood more thoroughly 
why he had not greatly pleased the dowager minds 
which still swayed musical fashions in New York 
He did not seem to conduct, that is, to earn his fee on 
the podium. All his histrionic ability went into re 
hearsal: there he gestured, danced, chattered, pan 
tomimed his way into the subconscious of his players 
until the right musical utterance came out of their 
fingers and lungs. But it was not all comedy; he could 


be severe and — God help us all impatient. This is 
but to say that he was an artist, a man who wants re 
sults and is appeased by nothing else. Once he had 
finished his work behind the scenes, all he had to do 
was call it forth again by quiet cues and reminders 
nothing to see from in back 

It is not true to say that the test of musicianship 
in conducting is furnished by opera. Even in maestros 
talents can be fine, limited, and not less genuine because 
of this. But it is crue that opera discloses the dramatic 
conductor, the one who in any work that allows it will 
stress the elements of vivacity as against those of decora 
tion. That vibrancy, that compulsion to believe and be 
moved, takes precedence over the contemplation of 
design, which is for calmer moments. Now the printed 
score does not adequately record the dramatic elements 
While design is evident, drama has to be imparted 
And of all types of scores that need the vivifying injec 
tion, opera needs it most 

Kleiber felt all this and studied his means of vivifica 
tion as deeply as he did the purely practical difficulties 
of performance And that is no doubt how he managed 
to make Worezeck a vivid reality for our generation. I 
remember his telling me, however, that for perfect bliss 
he would choose what he called the three F's Figaro 
Fidelio, Freischutz 


selfish consumer's point of view, but wondered a little 


I concurred in his choice from my 
at the ‘‘bliss’’ of making Fidelio come right "Ah 
he said with a toss of the hand there are ways, there 
are ways!'" Though I never had the luck to hear his 
Fidelio, 1 do not doubt that he had “’ ways Those who 
know his great recording of Figaro can confirm the sur 
mise 

For his live work one had to go abroad. At last in 


1944, Kleiber came once more to the United States. |! 


The Kleibers in Vienna, photographed shortly before he died. 
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heard him at Juilliard, where he put on The Abduction from 
the Seraglio: a memorable performance due not only to his 
seemingly effortless skill, but also to a good English 
translation by Robert Lawrence and Albert Stoessel, 
and an uncommonly able young cast. Not long after, 
the papers announced that Kleiber had been engaged 
by the Metropolitan for the following season. Good 
news, but not borne out by fact. Kleiber’s orbit, as far 
as it was transatlantic, kept him in southern latitudes. 
Buenos Aires claimed him for her own and so did other 
Latin American cities as far north as Mexico but not 
beyond. In Europe, it was the magic square Vienna- 
Berlin-Paris-London 

Latterly London had really discovered him; that is, 
audiences did not merely listen and applaud, they knew 
what they were doing. This recognition was both 
expressed in and caused by the spreading renown of his 
recordings and the enthusiasm they aroused in con- 
noisseurs. The Beethoven symphonies were a revelation 
to the jaded eardrum, even after the Weingartner re-press 
ings. London (the firm this time, not the place) would 
not let him go, though Westminster, whose adviser, 
Kurt List, knows a good man when he hears him, tried 
hard to entice him into their fold. It would be gratify- 
ing to add at this point that a solid backlog of Kleiber 
recordings existed on tape in London’s vaults. But, | am 
told that there is only one, an Eroica, which we may have 
the opportunity of hearing this winter 

The upshot of the demand for his records was that 
at the time of his death Kleiber was scheduled to tour 
this country with the Vienna Philharmonic this autumn, 
sharing the task with André Cluytens. 

In our present state of wide-awake receptivity to 
sound, there is no doubt that Kleiber would have at last 
crystallized in our minds the image of himself and his 
art, the deprivation of which has been one of our in 
calculable losses, We barely escaped a similar one when 
Toscanini emerged from the pit of the Metropolitan 
inco the light of concert halls, bute we muffed our chances 
with Kleiber by reason, I suspect, of his qualities. Dur 
ing the two critical decades of his mastery we paid our 
respects to the severity of high art through Toscanini, 
but actually indulged ourselves in semimusical trances, 
presided over by a succession of well-intentioned medioc 
rities, ranging from the orgasmic to the sentimental 
All the while time was running on, and whatever may 
have been Kleiber’s ambitions or desires regarding this 
country, he ended by showing us, as if in a final act of 
self-respecting indifference, that he did not mean to wait 
forever 

In one connection, it is true, Kleiber did receive a 
good deal of notice in the United States. This was 
apropos of politics and in a way not likely to make him 
congenial to music lovers less clear-minded than he 
His background as an Austrian belonging to a family 
of unregenerate Imperialists re-enforced in him an artistic 
point of view on modern statecraft which it is difficult 
for the mass mind to appreciate. His was really a 
nineteenth-century outlook, but as so often happens with 


nineteenth-century ideas, it resolved for him the con 


fused choices that have faced contemporary artists, from 
Richard Strauss to Prokofiev and from Cortot to Gie- 
seking. 

Kleiber conducted in Berlin under the Nazi regime, 
in Milan under Mussolini, in Buenos Aires under Perén, 
and once again in Berlin under the Communists. Yes, 
but he broke with every one of them, openly, loudly, 
and explicitly as soon as each began to interfere on 
political grounds in artistic affairs. 

As an Aryan (so-called), Kleiber was persona grata 
to Hitler, whereas Mendelssohn, a pious Lutheran of 
Jewish descent, was not. Word came to Kleiber to 
Kleiber re- 
In 1936 in Milan, learning that Jews 
could not be opera subscribers at La Scala, Kleiber laid 
down his baton and departed. 


remove Mendelssohn from his programs 
moved himself. 


When the Peronistas 
were in power and interfering with the direction of the 
Colén in Buenos Aires, Kleiber refused to conduct. He 
toured the country under private management. The 
same lamentable tale was repeated eighteen months ago 
when the East Berlin government started defacing their 
own opera house to remove the inscription about 
‘Frederick the Great, Friend of the Muses.’" Once more 
Kleiber dissociated himself, penning a letter of resigna- 
tion which in an age of true friendship to the Muses 
would have covered with ridicule those to whom it was 
addressed. 

The philosophy behind these acts of Kleiber's rests 
on the premise that an artist is not a political man, not 
militant except on behalf of the republic of art. This 
last is a full-time job which unfits him to be a useful 
ally in civil strife. The artist's partisanship and critical 
strength are given to art, just as the physician's knowl- 
When the state 
begins to treat art politically, then the artist expresses 


edge and skill are given to the sick. 


his solidarity with other artists and amateurs of art in 
the defense of their name and privilege. 

This position is by no means perfectly logical or 
satisfactory, but it avoids some of the worst pitfalls 
of the other tenable ones. It begins at least with self 
knowledge: very few artists, even supposing they have 
the time and interest, possess the ability to survive in 
politics. They perish there pointlessly like infants in a 
crowded freight yard. In the second place, Kleiber’s 
principle certainly does not prevent any other musician, 
such as Casals, from engaging in political war if he is so 
minded. 

To the objection that every artist is also a citizen 
and therefore has a duty to fight fascism or communism 

in Russia it would be capitalism) it may be answered 
An am 


bassador is also a citizen, yet he has no duty to seek the 


that no such duty exists in law or tradition. 


overthrow of the government to which he is accredited; 
and he too receives from it smiles and civilities. In 
short, though coexistence is a difficult game, it is one 
which the artist has a special duty to master. If he 
moralizes his role too far he becomes a conceited fool: 
he cannot entertain dictators because of their crimes nor 
capitalists because of their profits; he refuses to coun- 
tenance listeners who Continued on page 88 
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by Robert Charles Marsh 


An imminent problem in musical supply bere is analyzed by the author 


of the recent book, Toscanini and the Art of Orchestral Performance. 


HE RETIREMENT Of Arturo Toscanini after a career of 
legendary proportions has served, perhaps more 
than any other single event, to underline the fact that the 
majority of the most distinguished conductors of our 
time are past (or at least approaching) the age at which 
other men commonly withdraw from active public life 
If conducting were no more demanding than, say, uni 
versity teaching, this situation might be less a ground 
for concern; but conducting is, in fact, one of the most 
demanding of professions, involving, in addition to 
mental and emotional strain, the capacity to perform a 
physical chore which Artur Rodzinski once described 
to me as ‘in the same class as ditchdigging 
Pierre Monteux at 81 and Bruno Walter at 80 must 
therefore be regarded not only as superb musicians, but 
also as superb physical specimens, since their music 
reflects an expenditure of vigor which might tax men 
much younger. Five of the most renowned conductors 
familiar to American audiences are past 70: Sir Thomas 
Beecham (77), Sir Adrian Boult (75). Leopold Stokow 
ski (74), Ernest Ansermet (73), and Otto Klemperer (71 
It would be unrealistic to say that in every case these 
men are equal to their previous selves of a decade ago, 


but it would be just as unfair to undervalue their previous 
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achievements because they have since surpassed them 
Time affects brain, muscle, and attitude, but in different 
ways 

America’s “* Big Three’’ orchestras all are led by men 
Charles 
Munch of Boston is 64, while Dimitri Mitropoulos of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony has just turned 60 
Ac 57, Philadelphia's Eugene Ormandy ts the junior 


member of the group and younger than the conductor 


whose matured skills reflect mature vears 


of three of the leading orchestras of the Midwest 
George Szell of Cleveland being $9, Fritz Reiner of the 
Chicago Symphony 68, and Paul Paray of Detroit 70 
Alchough all of these men can look forward to more than 
a decade of activity, the untimely deaths of Wilheln 
Furtwaingler at 69 and Clemens Krau it 61, together 
with the tragic loss of Erich Kleiber in hi ixtyv-fifth 
vear, have served to remind us of the 
artists past middle life Artur Rodzinski 
62, has for some time curtailed his appearances 
be regarded as in a state of semiretirement 

Has the race ot conductors lied out? 

Obviously not, for there are young 
heard in both the United States and Euroy yme proms 


ing, some dull yet competent, some 





many can take pride that her musical tradition is ably 
represented by Herbert von Karajan (who at 48 ts inter- 
nationally accepted as a major conductor), while Ferenc 
Fricsay and George Solti have offered remarkable per- 
formances which suggest finer ones to come. Guido 
Cantelli illustrates Italy's ability to produce at least 
one top-ranking conductor in each generation. There 
are, of course, others who could be named. 

One fact that stands out in a survey of this type is 
that Americans are not well represented. British 
orchestras, by and large, are led by British conductors, 
Central European orchestras by men born in Central 
Europe, and so on, but American orchestras are still 
largely the province of the European-born, European- 
trained conductor. If we were a culturally backward 
people, this phenomenon might be easily explained; 
but in fact American composers have shown themselves 
able to dominate the light music of the world and to 
write serious music equal to most of that which Euro- 
peans are producing these days. American singers, 
instrumentalists, and orchestras have reached the highest 
levels of their art. Why not, then, an American con- 
ductor of commanding international reputation? I do 
not ask this out of mete chauvinism, but because | feel 
that the characteristics which a great conductor must 
possess are just as likely to appear in an American as 
anyone else And it is worth asking whether, if these 
qualities do appear, they get the chance to develop in 
the public interest 

Let us approach these issues by means of a basic ques- 
tion: Can conducting be taught? 

Having held for a time the title of professor of educa- 
tion at one of the large American universities, | am 
acutely aware of the tendency to believe that everything 
can be taught, but this is a part of the mystique that 
surrounds the incredibly complex process of transmitting 
ideas and skills from one person to another. It is 
always possible for those who depend on teaching for 
their livelihood to produce a course of study professing 
to lead to the achievement of any end, but here, as 
everywhere else in life, a certain degree of healthy skep- 
ticism is not out of place 


The skills which a great conductor requires are not of 


Pierre Monteux 


Bruno Walter 


the sort that, one feels, a comprehensive course in a 
conservatory can easily provide. Arturo Toscanini 
always has maintained that conductors were born to 
their vocation and that, while training might develop 
an inherent gift, it could not create one. Artur Rod- 
zinski has repeatedly turned down offers to teach con- 
ducting because he feels that the really essential func- 
tions of a conductor are unteachable by formal means. 
Hermann Scherchen, on the other hand, has taught con- 
ducting for a number of years and even has written a 
textbook on the subject (Handbook of Conducting, Oxford 
University Press, 1933). It is worth noting, however, 
that Scherchen begins with a wary qualification in his 
first chapter title, '* The Teachable Technique of Conduct- 
ing,’ and that, indeed, his opening remarks are on the 
importance of the imagination. I have yet to find a way 
to teach anyone how to be imaginative. 

This does not mean, on the other hand, that a person 
with a gift for conducting cannot learn by example a 
great many things which might serve to perfect his art. 
It is obvious that he can, just as it is obvious that to a 
large extent he must be self-taught. A great conductor 
is probably in the fullest sense his own master. 

We are not misled, therefore, if we view the prepara- 
tion of a conductor as similar to that of any professional, 
and if we say that his eventual position depends on the 
degree of his aptitude and the extent to which that 
aptitude has been developed by training and experience. 
In the case of a conductor, however, the training does 
not seem Of necessity to be joined to any formal course of 
instruction.* Artur Rodzinski, in addition to his musical 
studies, acquired the degree of Doctor of Laws at the 
University of Vienna. Does it show in his Brahms? 
Arturo Toscanini, on the other hand, received very 
little formal education apart from a rigorous course at 
Was this lack of 
conventional preparation ever apparent in his per- 


the Royal School of Music in Parma 


formances? The answer in both cases would seem to be 


* Similarly, any attempt to set up formal gg oa for a conductor 
ly 


leads to results that are often downright si or example, Scherchen 
says (p. 4 “It is indispensable that the student of conducting should 
slay a string instrument well enough to be able to sit in an orchestra.” 
[ can think of several eminent conductors who, although thoroughly familiar 
with string instruments, have never been able to ~ A them to anything 
approaching professional orchestral standards. What, then, is the point 
of cosh a rule, and why need it be regarded seriously? 


Sir Thomas Beecham 
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no. A 
develep his abilities, will do remarkable things either 


remarkable man, given any opportunity to 


because of or in spite of his tormal education, and the 
claims of academicians must be judged in this light. 
David Riesman has pointed out that, as American 
society grows older and more mature, the paths to the 
professions become more formalized. An implication 
of this, relevant here, is that the experience needed to 
develop a young conductor is apt to be open only to 
those who have taken a conservatory course. Yet two 
of the most distinguished conductors in the United 
States got their start under more flexible conditions. 
Leopold Stokowski became conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony after an education at Queen's ¢ ollege, Ox- 
ford, which included no formal instruction whatever in 
instrumental music (this he was obliged to secure else- 
Eugene 
Ormandy went to the Minneapolis Symphony after 


where), and after a career as an organist. 


showing his merits in radio and the pit of the Roxy 
Theater. If Cincinnati or Minneapolis were choosing a 
new conductor today, would either take an organist or 
the director of a theater orchestra? I doubt it; and 
the loss might be ours 

Conducting is an art requiring a complex of skills 
not commonly found in the same human being. In- 
deed, their existence in combination might suggest a 
paradox in personality. A fine conductor must be 
highly sensitive as an artist; but he needs as well to be a 
tough and capable disciplinarian, for unless he can com- 
mand with force, he can never achieve the results his 
musicianship aims at. Fritz Busch was a conductor 
who, as his Glyndebourne recordings show, was capable 
of the most beautiful statements of classical scores; 
but from the incorrigibles of the Chicago Symphony of 
1949 he could elicit very little of this delicacy. Artur 
Rodzinski, on the other hand, could have made a bril 
liant career as a top sergeant, and in consequence some 
of his performances sound too heavy, the product of 
overdiscipline. 

A conductor needs to have a beat that musicians can 
follow, but it need not be anything like what one finds 
in a textbook of conducting. Scherchen, wisely, does 
not offer the range of model patterns which most authors 
provide, and his own beat is far more flexible than any 
shown in his book. A conductor is well advised, 
especially when appearing with many orchestras, to 
have a beat that is reasonably orthodox; but there is the 
classic example of Furtwangler, whose baton work was 
almost incomprehensible until one had learned his way 
of doing things, after which it became perfectly clear. 
Koussevitzky had one of the longest and most ambiguous 
downbeats on record, and there are all sorts of other 
examples. A good deal of what passes for ‘’ teaching 
conducting’ is mainly teaching baton technique, and 
baton technique is actually a very minor part of a con- 
ductor’s needed skills 

The same thing is true of pitch. Absolute pitch is 
useful to a conductor, but Koussevitzky lacked it, and 
who will suggest that he did not achieve all that a 


conductor might by way of creating great music and a 
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great orchestra? One eminent conductor now before the 
American public is notorious among musicians for his 
faulty pitch and inability to hear bad ensemble, and 
he has a British counterpart or two. There is a leading 
operatic conductor who suffers trom a severe hearing 
deficiency, and more than one orchestra has taken 
advantage of this to play all sorts of wrong notes, know 
ing that they would not be spotted 
is the cruelest animal in the world,"’ Rodzinski once 
remarked to me.) 


“An orchestra 


Score reading is a standard part of training conductors 
I agree that this is important, but a great many conduc 
tors of reputation in the past hundred years have been 
able to read full score only with some difficulty if at 
all. The idea that proficiency in conducting and pro 
ficiency in score reading go together is therefore as 
questionable as some other contentions 

The main function of a conductor is to know how to 
lead. He must have that degree of personal force which 
commands the efforts of his men to secure the performance 
he desires. It is this force that Toscanini, Rodzinski, 
and others regard as unteachable, yet without it, suc 
cess as a conductor is inconceivable. Similarly, if a 
conductor can lead his men well and give them the sense 
of security and control they desire, he can overcome all 
sorts of faults probably down to and including an 
inability to read music 

The second essential quality a conductor must have 
is the ability to create a performance in his mind, so 
that he can compare the playing of his men with the 


No one 


has any business attempting to conduct until he can 


critical standard of his own, fele intentions 


see a work as a whole and can indicate, in any given 
passage, exactly what he wants and how it fits into the 
whole he has conceived. This, | am inclined to think, is 
also unteachable, at least so far as concerns purely 
musical tutelage 

There are very few skills which one can learn well 
by means of theoretical instruction alone. One must 
learn to do the job by having an opportunity to do it 
and profit from making mistakes. Practice does not 
always make perfect, but a certain amount of practice 
is needed for minimal security in technique. Most con 
ductors begin as professional musicians of another sort 
and, not infrequently by a lucky chance, get an opportu 
nity to undertake the conductor's role 

It must be stressed that most conductors on their pro 
fessional debut are inexperienced to a far greater degree 
than any other sort of musician in his early appearances 
before the public. The conductor must master an in 
strument that is not an object of metal, wood, and gut, 
but a complex aggregation of other human beings 
Here lies another paradox: if the orchestra a young 
conductor faces is of professional standard, his failings 
will be ruthlessly observed and his results will be un- 
even; while if the players are not professionals, they 


will not be able, in all Continued on page 84 


*Mr. Frank Sinatra, adept prectitioner of « difficult art, overcame this 
handicap, when he led «a Columbia Broadcasting System orchestra in « 
recording of music by Alec Wilder. 
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by LELAND WINDREICH 


N THE DAYS of shellac records, album art 
was a matter of small concern to the classical 
record buyer. For one thing, the industry main- 


tained a fairly high level of dignity in cover 


design, issuing albums which simply stated in 


legible type the title of the composition and the 
names of the artist and the composer. The rest 
was left to the imagination, and the listener 


was free to invoke any imagery — sacred or 
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profane, personal or public 


that the music might 
suggest to him. Toward the end of the 78-rpm era, the 
recording companies began to experiment by issuing 
albums with “‘Creations’’ on the covers. The majority 
of these were nothing more than good, clean fun. The 
most noteworthy example which at once comes to mind 
from yesteryear was a design for a recording of Sibelius’ 
Symphony No. 1. 
rock formations on a dark coastline. On close scrutiny, 


Depicted on the album was a row of 


however, the roundest of the rocks turned out to be a 
replica of the head of Jean Sibelius 

The *‘Creation’’ made its appearance in what might 
be called the ‘Fantasia’ era of music salesmanship 
a period characterized by an exploitation, on the part 
of promoters of the gimmick, of the theory that the 
enjoyment of classical music is infinitely enhanced by 
some form of accompanying visual representation 
By the time the long-playing record had arrived, gim 
mick had become gospel, and the ‘‘Creation’’ simply 
got out of control. The chronologically parallel rise 
of three other institutions which have contributed to 
the atrophy of the human retina and imagination 
television, cinemascope, and the covers of paper-bound 
books 


“*Creation’’ and the emergence of the ‘‘Monster’’ and 


may well be responsible for the demise of the 


the ‘* Atrocity 

The “‘ Monster”’ is a legitimate offspring of the “’ Crea- 
tion.”’ It is, in effect, the product of unstable heredity. 
Or, the behaviorists might consider it a case of de'in 
quency due to ineffectual discipline. One can trace the 
development of the *‘ Monster’’ from the period in the 
late thirties (when some commercial artist's brush first 
perpetuated Sibelius’ head in stone) to the present time 
wherein another artist has graced a recording of Ber- 
lioz's Symphonie fantastique with what appears to be 
the product of an ill-advised cross-pollination between a 
sunflower and Hector'’s famous ladylove, Henrietta 
Smithson 

The “Atrocity,’’ on the other hand, is a bastard 
of the most forlorn type, remote from its dam and unable 
to claim a sire, due to the large number of potential 


suspects. Ic may well be a product of mass rape, and 


its forefather could be any of a number of creatures cur- 
rently engaged in designing flagrant layouts for news- 
stand-novel covers, giving endless new sizes, colors, 
and dimensions to the cinema screen, or flooding the 
television channels with ceaseless intrusive imagery. 
The *’ Atrocity’’ utilizes the medium of photography 
exclusively. The number of long-playing records which 
bear photographs of one sort or another on the jackets 
is legion. A recording of Toscanini, for example, may 
feature the artist's likeness in one of an infinite number of 
poses, none of which may be in the least objectionable 
Or, in the case of the RCA Victor recording of short 
pieces incorporated into a collection called THE SMILING 
BACH, the fact that the photograph of a marble bust of 
Bach depicts the composer in an intense frown is perhaps 
pardonable, since one can readily sympathize with 
the designer and his difficulties in trying to locate 
What charac 


terizes the '’ Atrocity,’ however, is the over-all insipid 


a smiling bust of Bach at short notice 


ity of its conception, together with an ever-present 
Statement tf a glaring incongruity some specil 
examples will follow, but first a word about a blood 
brother of the “Atrocity,”’ a product of even more 
disreputable parentage: the ‘‘ Misnomer."’ 

The ‘‘ Misnomer’’ is the result of a casual liaison be 
tween the recording promoters and the field of seman 
tics. The new trend toward textual legend on album 
covers appears to indicate that the producers will go 
to any length to avoid letting the potential buyer know 


the content within 


Many devices are used to achieve this end, such as 
resorting to the premise that the part is equal to the 
whole. Thus, a recent Columbia album containing 
nearly a full hour of music from Khachaturian'’s Gayne 
ballet suites bears in bold letters across the jacket the 
title SABRE DANCI The same company has puc out a 
recording of Dvorak’s New World Symphony; this fact 
is somewhat apologetically admitted in small print 
while in blazing letters a banner indicates that the work 
‘features GOLN' HOMI Collections of short musi 
cal compositions on a single long-playing disk are casy 
prey for the ‘ Misnomer, which can easily be used to 
summarize such a series in one flamboyant phrase 
Columbia has issued a program of orchestral pieces of 
various composers, conducted by Rodzinski, under the 
title of rHAPsopy!. Of the dozen or so works con 
tained, none happens to be a rhapsody 


RHAPsopy!, as a matter of fact, also offers a fairly 
representative illustration of an ‘’ Atrocity Pictured 
in tec hnicolor are the head and shoulders of a young 
blonde female, in proportions so approximating life-size 
that one can almost count the pores in her complexion 
Since she is clad in pink calico and seems to be reclining 
against a stack of hay, one would assume that the milieu 
surrounding her is a farm. The music, however, ts not 
particularly bucolic in character And this is far from 
being a unique example. Giganti female faces appear 
in many “’ Atrocities."’ Another young woman s massive 


countenance is framed by Continued on page 91 
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ELEVISION PRODUCERS, whose medium offers some- 

thing for everyone, have not forgotten those of 
us who have a little arson in our souls. Some of the 
nation’s costlier fires are being covered these days by 
on-the spot television reporting teams, so that we 
viewers may enjoy the thrills and danger vicariously, 
with the hazards risked by the cameramen. For some 
time football, baseball, and prizefights have been of 
fered the living room spectator at a saving in comfort as 
well as cash, and now those who enjoy watching a 
rip-roaring fire can also participate in this thrilling 
pastime via tclevision 


No more must we be roped off by adamant policemen 


30 


by Mar garet Marshall 


just when we've reached a splendid vantage point; nor are 
we forced to make way for busy firemen, relinquishing a 
ten-yard gain to allow the passage of writhing hose or 
Through the eye of the 
telephoto lens we are allowed glimpses of the fire's 


weighty foam dispenser 


seething inner cauldron seldom before revealed to the 
layman. The time has arrived when citizens learning 
of a tremendous blaze out of control on the waterfront 
will rush to their television sets rather than to their 
automobiles, making for much less congestion at the 
scene of the fire. 

Certain kinds of spectacles must, of necessity, lose 


some of their impact through being televised, since the 
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olfactory sense, for instance, contributes more to our 
enjoyment of such pastimes than may be commonly 
realized. Just as the home viewer of a good football 
game must forego the tantalizing odor of steaming 
hot dogs and tangy mustard wafting from the vendor's 
cart, so the armchair fire fighter must do without the 
on-the-scene buff's exciting lungfuls of acrid smoke 
and the pungent whiffs of steam set adrift as tons of 
water reach their mark. 

But the football enthusiast who prefers the living 
room couch to a hard bench in the three-dollar section 
at the stadium will find there are compensating factors, 
such as close-up shots of the blonde majorette, whose 
lovely features are rarely glimpsed at such close range 
by those in actual attendance at the game. The main 
advantage gained by the stay-at-home firewatcher over 
those who still prefer to view their fires by the outmoded 
on-the-spot method can be summed up in a word: Music. 

When a fire is televised there is provided a stirring 
background of *‘fire’’ type music, which serves to en- 
hance the real life drama. If you have wondered why a 
fire scene in a movie seemed so much more thrilling than 
a fire of equal proportions which you may have viewed in 
person, the answer of course is in the background music. 
Music may have charms to soothe the savage breast, 
but its power also to intensify the terrors of the holo- 
caust should certainly not be underestimated. 

The selection of appropriate music is of course no easy 
task. The musical director of a motion picture has 
weeks or even months in which to delve through his 
And if 


he finds nothing suitable under the subheadings ** Catas- 


files and come forth with a fitting composition. 


trophic," ‘*Conflagration,’’ or even “‘Incendiary,"’ he 
is at liberty to compose the necessary score himself 
The television musical director, on the other hand, is 


faced with a much greater problem, as regular network 


shows are often cut off without warning to give im- 
mediate coverage to newsworthy fires. In order that 
the viewer be not provided with a merely colorless, non- 
musical version of the fire, the director must make an 
instantaneous decision as to what record shall be played 
In making this choice he must be guided primarily by 
the type of fire being fought. If it is an explosive fire 
he must have explosive music, strong on tympani and 
brass. If there is danger that the south wall may cave 
in on twenty firemen at any moment, the music must 
have suspense. If the burning building should be an 
old peoples’ home, or an orphanage with danger of 
inmates being left homeless, the music must have 
pathos. 

My theory that background music can add much to the 
televiewer's enjoyment of a good fire was not arrived at 
through idle speculation. While visiting in Coronado, 
California, which is separated from San Diego by a 
narrow channel of water, I was called from the house to 
view a spectacular blaze in the downtown district of 
San Diego. After watching the fire for perhaps ten 
minutes, I returned to the living room, where I had been 
watching television, to find that ‘‘Omnibus"’ had given 


way to a live presentation of the fire. 
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The television station was located within a few blocks 
of the conflagration and the cameramen had only to set 
up equipment on the roof of their building to provide 
remarkable coverage. The slight delay in the entrance 
of background music was perhaps occasioned by the 
fact that it was Sunday, and the musical director no 
doubt had to be called to the station from his home 

The music eventually forthcoming was Ein Heldenleben, 
by Richard Strauss, which may have been chosen for its 
title, A Hero's Life being connotative of the fireman's 
lot. Whatever the reason for its selectica, the music 
admirably met all requirements for color, drama, and 
suspense, and I found the TV version of the fire much 
more engrossing than the unorchestrated version avail- 
able in the back yard 

Incidentally, television in general seems to be relying 
rather heavily on the music of Richard Strauss. Snatches 
of Don Juan and Till Eulenspiegel can be heard accom 
panying scenes from mayhem to maudlin sentimentality, 
Tchaikovsky, 


too, Merits mention in this regard, and one might venture 


a tribute to the versatility of his music 


a guess that his violin concerto is the work most fre 
quently used as television mood music to date. How- 
ever, it was another Russian composer, Mussorgsky, 
who provided the most striking example of virtuoso 
fire-accompaniment I have seen lately. The fire in 
question, which did $50,000 worth of damage to an 
amusement park near Seattle, was telecast to the strains 
of A Night on Bald Mountain 
spired one. The music gave a marvelous macabre 


The choice was an in- 


touch to the grotesque faces, glimpsed through smoke 
and flames, which were painted on the facade of the 
burning ‘‘fun-house."’ The Victor Book of the Symphony 
says of Mussorgsky in regard to this composition, 

the suspicion arises he may have been under the in 
fluence of drugs (as he often was) when he wrote it 
Certainly the orgiastic celebrations suggested in it have 
never been seen by mortal eye, but materialize in the music 
like the wild and terrifying illusions of a dream.”’ 
Morphine is all very well in its place, but | prefer to 
think that the great Modeste had seen a circus burn 
down. 

The television musical director in his search for fire 
music can be grateful to the great composers who have 
been intrigued with the hell-fire-and-damnation aspects 
of literature and mythology. Goethe's Faust has been 
given a thorough going-over by Gounod in the opera 
Faust, by Berlioz in The Damnation of Faust, and by Boito 
in Mefistofele. Tchaikovsky's Francesca da’ Rimini, in 
spired by his reading of Dante's inferno, would provide 


W ager § 


music affords a great deal of material suitable for our 


admirable music for any full-scale blaze 


purpose, and of course the Immolation of Brunnhilde 
1s practically made to order since the com poset actually 
had leaping flames in mind when writing it. Similarly, 
Manuel de Falla’s Ritwal Fire Dance bears not only the 
necessary stirring rhythm, but an appropriate title as 
well 

With the decline of the movie industry, and the conse 
quent decrease in the number Continued on page 89 
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Toward the Perfect- Pitch Machine 


by FRITZ A. KUTTNER 


This is the third and last of a series of articles on the nature and causes 
of the pitch-and-tempo error that defaces many a record these days. 
Here the author suggests some remedial measures to the industry. 


HE PAST five years have witnessed a number of 
decisive improvements in recording and playback 
processes which greatly influenced the acoustical and 
sonic qualities of the records we buy. Certain other 
technological factors, however, of a predominantly 
musical significance have received but scanty attention 
Pitch fidelity’’ is one of these factors, quite possibly 
the most critical one at present, and the term signifies 
the degree to which the final playback reflects the true 
pitch and tempo of the original performance in the 
recording session 

Deviations from original pitches and speeds may 
occur as short-term distortions (flutter and wow) affect- 
ing individual tones, tone sequences, or intervals; or 
they may make their appearance as long-term infidelity 
falsifying the whole reference pitches of the original 
performance, The causes for these pitch distortions 
are of a twofold nature: mechanical imperfections of the 
transport system which moves the tape or disk of re- 
cording and playback equipment; or irregularities in the 
frequency and voltage of the power supply feeding the 
synchronous motors in the equipment 

As concerns quantity, tiny amounts of flutter or wow 
as low as 1/10 of one per cent) can become audible and 
objectionable under extremely unfavorable conditions: 
long-held organ tones may, in this way, pick up an 
artificial vibrato not present in the original performance. 
Long-term deviations range from insignificant and 
hardly noticeable aberrations (an A-note which sounds 
at 438 cps instead of 440) to unbearable pitch distortions 
covering the interval of a minor third and more (A-523 
Cps instead of 440) in certain extreme cases. 

Jus¢ as unpleasant and musically objectionable are 
certain irregularities where the reference pitches steadily 
change during playback, usually starting high in the 
outside grooves and ending low near the center of the 
disk Occasionally the opposite will be the case; 
pitches will rise toward the end of the record This 
variety is the most sinister, since it cannot be remedied 
at home, even with a variable-speed turntable 

Investigating the causes and cures of these disk dis- 
orders has been interesting, because of the varieties of 
reaction provoked by my queries 

First of all, I had some heartening support from the 
industry when I made known the objective of my in- 


vestigation. Several manufacturers helped with loan 
equipment: Garrard sent me their model 301, transcrip- 
tion turntable, Rek-O-Kut their model CVS-12, and 
H. H. Scott their stroboscopic model 710-A. Audak 
obliged with studio tone arms and HiQ-7 cartridges. 
Other companies volunteered information which was 
valuable in formulating conclusions. Some manufactur- 
ing enterprises were indifferent or even hostile, and a few 
of the very big firms tried to deflect me via their public re- 
lations departments. Usually, though not always, the 
degree of interest and co-operation seemed to vary in- 
versely with size and prosperity. From the outside 
this looks sometimes like indifference although it 
may be just the normal pedestrian speed of very large 
industrial enterprises. The small fellow who has to 
run hard after the customer in order to stay in business, 
frequently is the man to whom we owe progress in 
performance and quality standards. The large outfits 
follow slowly, probably not until a certain amount of 
pressure is felt from the smaller, swifter competition. 
The sales department has to get worried. 

So far as concerns the public, it can be said that the 
problem is comparatively new to them — it existed dur- 
ing the 78-rpm era, but seems to have troubled people 
less. Pitch problems become more serious the slower 
The 334-rpm speed has 
created tonal difficulties yet unsolved, and for this 


the motion of the turntable is. 


reason, among others, I have doubts that the 16-rpm 
speed will come into general commercial use in the near 
future.* Most pitch-tempo troubles are the result of a 
chain of developments consisting of the following links 
the introduction of tape as standard recording medium, 
of the LP disk, and of the synchronous motor with its 
idiosyncrasies and sensitivities. Additional factors are 
the disappearance of the speed-adjustment feature from 
most home turntables and, last but not least, the emer- 
gence in the market of scores or even hundreds of new 
record manufacturers who needed time and experience 
to master the finer skills of the craft. However, at 
first the public was so overwhelmed and gratified by the 
glories of new microphone and reproduction techniques, 
by the splendid silence of vinylite, and by the general 
convenience of the LP record, that they ignored the 
* This statement is valid only for fine classical music recordi : In the 


“Spoken Word" field where pitch and speed precision standards are less 
critical, the 16-rpm speed is making remarkable progress. 
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many pitch defects which slipped into the new re- 
cording and playback processes. 

To put it another way, until quite recently we were 
so intoxicated by the wonders of high fidelity sound 
that we forgot to look for musical shortcomings. The 
last two years, however, have created a growing public 
Harold C. 


Schonberg, music critic and record reviewer for The 


awareness and unease about pitch fidelity 


New York Times, lists a large number of disks he con 
siders unacceptable or nearly so because of pitch troubles, 
in his recent Chamber and Solo Instrument Music, part of the 
Knopf trilogy, The Guide to Long-Playing Records. Philip 
L. Miller, of the Music Division of the New York Public 
Library, also gives the point considerable attention in his 
sister volume Vocal Music. Both authors expressed in- 
terest and gratification when they heard about my studies 
and forthcoming reports. Their reactions can be para- 
phrased as follows: High time that somebody went 
thoroughly and systematically into the problem; you 
have my full support 

Other critical comment concerning pitch problems is 
sporadically expressed in the press, mostly by record 
reviewers; during the last year or so such complaints 
have noticeably grown in number. As concerns re- 
actions among the record-buying public, | can only 
judge from my contacts with musicians, music lovers, 
record collectors. Most of my friends and acquaintances 
interested in records now have become aware of the 
facts and keep complaining about them. To my sur- 
prise, I received a number of telephone calls while my 
studies were in progress: people unknown to me called 
to say that ‘‘just now a record is running on Radio 


Station XYZ which is a full semitone too high | or too 


# 


With stroboscopic frequency meter, the author checks steadiness 
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low | in pitch." Or that there is one ‘‘ where the pitch 


is falling { or rising } from section to section."" When 


I'd ask how they got my name and telephone number, 


they would explain that Mr. So-and-So had given it to 
them with the information that I was engaged in pitch 
studies of LP records. I can only assume that this type 
of intelligence travels fast in interested circles, by what 
is called in China the ‘bamboo radio Beyond the 
horizon of such contacts I can only speculate on the 
degree to which the public is aware of the problem 
But there is little doubt in my mind that the situation is 
ripe for remedial suggestions 

Here are my suggestions for possible improvements 
Some of them are easily and immediately realized; 
others will call for much persuasion and a good deal of 
ingenuity and patient work on the part of manufacturers 
and recording engineers 

1) The tape speed in good professional tape equip 
ment must be continuously supervised and, if necessary, 
adjusted before and during recording or mastering play 
back The Capstan motors in such equipment must be 
made independent of the hazards of the power supply 
Part of this objective could be achieved with the help of 
the Ampex 375 power-control unit which, however, 
is expensive and does not include the speed-adjustment 
feature. I have information that C. G. Conn Lred.* 
plans to produce a motor-control system which will 
fulfill both functions in a high-precision way: absolutely 
even run of the synchronous capstan motor plus a con 
tinuous and instantaneous speed-variation feature. This 
instrument would work with a high-precision tuning 
fork whose steady 60-cycle frequency steers the syn 


* Zlectronics Division, Elkhart, Ind 


of a 440-cycle tone recorded for reference on tape recorder. 
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chronous motor, while sliding weights running on 
the fork’s prongs adjust the fork frequency within about 
t 3.5% from standard specifications. The degree of 
speed variation can be conzrolled, and read on a meter 
scale, with an accuracy of + 1 cent in terms of pitch 
deviation. This fine instrument may be available very 
soon and should cost somewhere around $400, a 
bargain for every conscientious recording outfit 

(2) The tape speed must be made measurable con- 
tinuously and instantaneously before and during recording 
or mastering playback. Several gadgets have been 
developed for this purpose, priced from a nickel up 
wards to fifty dollars and more for a precision-tooled 
stroboscopic wheel. None of these devices is quite 
precise enough for the purpose. Even the finest strob 
oscopic wheel won't indicate flutter and wow caused 
by the power supply: if the power frequency drops a 
small amount, the tape (and the strobe wheel) will run 
slower, but so will the light flickers of the neon bulb 
illuminating the stroboscopic disk, and the strobe 
pattern will show unchanged speed. Furthermore, if 
you push this measuring wheel too hard against the 
tape, both will slow down by what amounts to a brak- 
ing effect; if you don't press hard enough against the 
tape, there will be some degree of tape slippage against 
the strobe wheel how much, nobody will ever know. 
But we do know that measuring tolerances in this busi 
ness ought to be smaller than .1 per cent. There is only 
one absolutely precise and reliable way that I can think 
of to measure tape speeds continuously and instantaneously: 
print a stroboscopic pattern on the outside of every high 
class professional recording tape, forexample eight strokes 
per inch of tape, each 1/16-inch thick. I have tried to 
coax one of our major tape manufacturers into bringing 
out such a tape as standard material for professional 
tape recording, even pointing out that it would bring a 
premium price. I was handed over to the public rela- 
tions office, where | was treated with the gentle polite- 
ness and indulgence customary in the handling of well- 
meaning cranks. In contrast, another manufacturer 
discussed the possibility with me seriously and at length, 
consulting with his sales department and various other 
divisions. Their conclusion was that it had no com- 
mercial potential whatever; the record makers did not 
want strobotape and would not pay the premium price 
for it, But this is no reason to be discouraged, in my 
opinion: if the giants won't do it, the smaller companies 
will make it as a competitive item, and I venture to 
predict that in less than a year from now stroboscopic 
recording tape will be available in the market. Then 
the only accessory still needed will be a small oscillator 
regulated power supply for the neon bulb which is to 
illuminate the strobe pattern on the tape at a steady 
unchangeable 60 cycles, no matter what happens in the 
power supply or in the speed regulator driving the 
capstan motor, 

3) Find out what makes pitches rise or fall drastically 
over long-range periods of recording. If the tape re- 
corders are at fault (as | am inclined to suspect), improve 
the tape-transport mechanism and eliminate any pulling 
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or dragging influences which might throw the capstan 
off its specified speed. 

(4) Get yourself a stroboscopic frequency meter;* 
one belongs in the laboratory of every first-rate record 
producer. No other instrument is fine enough to 
measure musical pitches and pitch deviations at an 
accuracy of one cent, or hundredth of a semitone (which 
is the measuring accuracy called for in musical record- 
ings). Be happy with your oscillators and signal 
generators whenever you are dealing with “‘signals’’ and 
electronic frequencies; they may be fine for this type of 
work, but I have used many of them and still have to 
find one whose calibration stays correct within less 
than + 2.5% over the audible range. This is an out- 
rageous tolerance for musical pitch definition. There 
Is, at present, only one sufficiently accurate way to 
measure flutter and wow in terms of musical tolerances: 
again the stroboscopic frequency meter which, inci- 
dentally, can contribute a great deal of information 
towards analysis, classification, and tolerance limits of 
musical distortions. The instrument is also the finest 
and fastest tool for checking speeds or flutter and wow in 
the factory inspection of turntables. 

(5) To recording turntables the C. G. Conn power con- 
trol will bring considerable protection against pitch-in- 
fidelity and flutter and wow originating in the power 
supply. This recommendation is also valid for practi- 
cally all radio stations with transcription equipment, 
furthermore for calibration and factory inspection of all 
professional disk-cutting lathes. (I am, of course, 
aware that some flutter‘and wow has mechanical causes 
which cannot — as yet — be controlled by electronic 
means, ) 

(6) For high-class home turntables the Conn control 
system is, of course, much too expensive. But I am 
sure that in the future, maybe in two years or less, mass- 
produced and simplified versions of this control system 
will be available for home turntables. These should 
give us complete speed contro! and adjustment plus a 
high degree of freedom from electric flutter and wow, 
especially in small towns and rural areas. 

The preceding are the major technological improve- 
ments to which I have hoped to draw the attention of the 
industry and public alike. Here follow a few minor 
items which should also prove useful to record makers 
and which will cost small effort and little money: 

(7) Set up a stroboscopic frequency meter in every 
recording session and measure the reference pitch of the 
performers before recording, ¢.g., the violin’s, or piano’s 
or oboe’s middle A. Then add to the printed notes on 
the sleeve the information: *‘ Recorded at A-441 cycles.”’ 
This information will help toward continuous pitch 
control throughout the recording session and ail further 
processing steps. It will also be very useful to the 
music lover in the home. 

(8) Record a tuning tone (for example A-439) on the 
first (and last?) groove of each side of a disk and make 


sure the tuning tone is Continued on page 85 





* Representative for the seperens and radio industries: Lang Electronics 
Inc., 507 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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THE SYMPHONY AM-FM TUNER MODEL CT-4. Ask for the new Radio Craftsmen catalog 


¥ 


The problem: Design a moderate priced AM-FM Tuner with features 
usually found only in higher priced models, and offering performance 


and quality up to traditional Radio Craftsmen standards 
Radio Craftsmen engineers faced the toughest competition 
RADIO CRAFTSMEN THE FINEST (6 HIGH FIDELITY 


in the world... their own. More Craftsmen tuners are 


now in use than any other tuner. 


The result: the new Symphony, priced at only $89.50. Reaction from 
dealers: “No. 1 buy in a quality FM-AM tuner.” Typical of the quality 
built into this unit is a sensitivity of 242 microvolts at 20db, far 


exceeding the sensitivity of other tuners —at a comparable price. 


The Symphony is another example of Radio Craftsmen’s pledge to the 


high fidelity buyer: quality without compromise...at moderate cost. 


See the Symphony and other equally distinguished new Craftsmen 
equipment at your Craftsmen dealer. Or write today for 


your free copy of the beautiful illustrated Craftsmen catalog. 


4223.F WEST JEFFERSON BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 16, CALIFORNIA 
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The Modern Approach to 


High Fidelity Amplifier Design 





the NEW| Pédod® | AA-920 °QO,*.... 


West of Rockies 





Power Amplifier and Audio Control System 


Here —in one handsome, convenient enclosure — is 


the immediate answer to all your amplifier needs. 


| a0 is hardly a high fidelity feature you can name 
that has not already been included in the AA-920, First, 
it delivers up to 20 watts of undistorted audio power 
with a frequency response that is flat from 20 to 20,000 
cycles --ldb, Even at its peak output of 40 watts, distor- 
tion is surprisingly low, 

Second, the AA-920 also incorporates a high quality 
preamplifier and a versatile audio control system, In 
addition to phono, tuner, tape amplifier and auxiliary 
channels, the AA-920 also has provision for operating 
directly from the playback head of a tape deck or tape 
recorder, The necessary tape equalization is included. 

The phono input impedance is continuously variable, 
and may be adjusted for the optimum value prescribed 
for your favorite cartridge. There are four record equaliza- 
tion positions, as well as independent, full-range bass and 
treble tone controls, effective on all inputs, 


Sharp-cut rumble and scratch filters are also included 
in the AA-920, Each is operated by a separate switch 
which may be set for either mild or extreme conditions. 
To give full effectiveness to the loudness control, the 
AA-920 is also equipped with a volume or level-setting 
control, 


The AA-920 employs the new rugged 6L6GB output 
tubes in push-pull. Use of DC on all tube heaters in the 
preamp and other low level circuits has brought 
hum to 80db below full output — practically hum-free 
performance. 


The all-metal enclosure of the AA-920 is luxuriously 
finished in deep burgundy and burnished brass. Styling 
and design make it the perfect match for the Pilot 
FM-530 and the Pilot FA-540, companion FM and 
FM-AM tuners to the AA-920, 

wrwere 


state, 
7 in 


See and hear the Pilot AA-920 at your hi-fi dealer or g 5 
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by 


Roland Gelatt 


Ruse makers 


MY TRAVELS this summer have 
taken me to Bridgeport and the studio 
of William H. Seltsam, founder of 
the International Record Collectors 
Club, which will observe its cwenty- 
fifth anniversary next year. The IRCC, 
as all good discophiles should know, 
purveys vocal recordings from the 
past — either reissues of very rare ma- 
terial or editions of hitherto unpub- 
lished disks and cylinders. Its head- 
quarters are in Mr. Seltsam’s home at 
318 Reservoir Avenue, a frame house 
in a semi-industrial section of Bridge- 
port, from whence a large correspond- 
ence is maintained with opera singers, 
collectors, and record companies the 
world over 
road, you would never suspect it to be 


Passing his home on the 


the repository of unique and invalu- 
able musical documents 

The house harbors vast numbers of 
old recordings, but the rarest and most 
fascinating of them all are undoubtedly 
the brown wax cylinders recorded by 
Lionel Mapleson from 1901 to 1903 
at actual performances in the Metro- 
polictan Opera House. Bill 
first became aware of the existence of 
these cylinders in the early 1930s 
They had been recorded by Mapleson, 
librarian at the Met from the early 
days until 1937, for his own pleasure 
and had been heard only by a very 
few people in the privacy of his office 
Seltsam felt they should be heard more 
widely and in 1935, fortified by a 
letter of introduction from his friend 
Geraldine Farrar, he paid a visit to 


Seltsam 


Mapleson and proposed re-recording 
the cylinders for issue on IRCC disks 
The aged librarian showed little en- 
thusiasm; the old recordings, he said, 
probably 
unsuitable for general consumption 
At length, to soften Seltsam’'s disap 
pointment, he took two cylinders out 
of his desk drawer 


were very dim and most 


There's almost 
no sound left on these,” he said, “but 
you can have them to experiment 
with.” 
cylinders, which were carefully identi- 
fied, these two had no markings at all 
There was no telling what had orig- 
inally been recorded on them, but Bill 
Seltsam accepted them gratefully and 
promised to keep Mapleson informed 
of results. 


Unlike most of Mapleson’s 
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It took two years of trial-and-error 
tinkering before Seltrsam was able to 
coax from the cylinders sufficient 
sound to be heard on an electrically 
transcribed disk. When he finally 
discovered what one of these sup- 
posedly unplayable 
tained, however, the effort seemed far 
from wasted; for in the tiny brown 


cylinders con- 


grooves was the impress of Nellie 
Melba's voice as it had electrified a 
1901 audience in a cabaletta from Les 
Huguenots. Lionel Mapleson died be- 
fore he could hear Seltsam’s results, 
but his son was well impressed and 
turned over the entire collection of 
cylinders to the IRCC 

Last year a selection of Mapleson 
recordings (including the Huguenots 
excerpt by Melba) were issued on an 
IRCC ten-inch LP. This fall another 
Mapleson LP will be forthcoming 
Bill Seltsam played me the tapes from 
which this disk wili be cut; and 
though I should not anticipate James 
Hinton's review, | think | can safely 
predict that he —- and all aficionados 
of singing — will find it stupendous 
There are thrilling excerpts from Act 
Il of Tosca in a 1903 performance fea 

Scotti, Emilio De 
created the role of 


turing Antonio 
Marchi 
Cavaradossi), and Emma Eames, sing 
ing here with a passionate vibrancy 
quite undisclosed in her disappointing 
Victor records. Jean de Reszke's bril- 
liant high excitingly 


through the noise level of some 1901 


(who 


notes pierce 
recordings of L’Africaine, and a sur- 
prisingly well-recorded “Ride of the 
Valkyries” is notable for Schumann 
Heink’s dominating utterances as Wal 
traute. But it is again Melba who 
steals the show with her unconcerned 
vaulting of coloratura hurdles from 
Faust, Lucia, and Le Cid 


SEEEES 


AS A FOOTNOTE to last month's 
article by Charles Edward Smith ["A 
New Breed of Cats”} describing the 
double lives led by Friedrich Gulda 
and Benny Goodman, be advised that 
RCA Victor will offer microgrooved 
substantiation of these musicians’ ver- 
satility. In New York on June 28, 
RCA’s engineers recorded the jazz- 


playing Mr. Gulda for a just-issued LP 
entitled Gulda Plays at Birdland, \n 
Tanglewood early in July, Victor re- 
corded the Mozart-playing Mr. Good- 
man with members of the Boston Sym- 
phony for a forthcoming LP that will 
couple the Clarinet Concerto and the 
Clarinet Quintet. Incidentally, the 
Birdland disk of Friedrich Gulda 
(heretofore an exclusive London 
artist) will appear in this country on 
the Victor label, tangible evidence 
that the new alliance is beginning to 
take shape 
kind of symbolic significance, perhaps, 
both London's Julius Katchen and Vic 
tors Gary 


To give the event some 


Graffman were in the 


audience at Birdland on the night 


Gulda was recorded 


SEPRRS 


EPIC’S head of classical artists and 
repertoire, Charles Schicke, 
returned from a visit to Holland full 


recently 


of admiration for Dutch hospitality 
and for the handsome Philips head 
quarters there. This giant electrical 
company has only recently gone into 
the record business and has spent 


large sums of money-—not always 


wisely-—on ambitious undertakings 
Schicke reports that Philips is seriously 
starting to invade the domain of opera 
recording now dominated in Europe 
by EMI and Decca-London. Already 
on tape are Charpentier's Louise (re 
corded in Paris), Prokofiev's Love for 
Three Oranges (recorded in Ljubljana, 
Yugoslavia), and Donizetti's Don Pas 
The lat- 
ter is the first fruit of a contract be- 
Philips and the Teatro San 


quale (recorded in Naples) 


tween 


Carlo, one of Italy's major opera 
houses. An opera management can 
furnish many of the ingredients of 
a good recording (orchestra, ehorus 
comprimarn ) but it cannot supply the 
world-famous stars, who make their 
own recording commitments. As a 
result, Philips is proceeding slowly 
with its San Carlo program, waiting 
until it can lure to its roster some 
under 


singers currently contract to 


other companies. Schicke says that 
the lures— in the form of large roy- 
alty guarantees — are beginning to in- 


terest some well-known artists 
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Minimum Specifications 
or Theoretical Performance —! 
WHICH ARE YOU BUYING? 


Due to the tolerances of even the finest tubes, transformers 





and components, the production performance of any high 
fidelity amplifier design will vary over a considerable range. 
Graphically illustrated below are three methods of specifying 


an amplifier's performance within its manufacturing tolerance. 












35 watt Amplifier A 35 watt Amplifier B 35 watt Altec 340A 
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Ask your Altec Lansing Dealer—an expert in high fidelity 
—about this variation in tubes and other components used in 
high fidelity equipment; about the range of possible perform- 
ance found in every high fidelity amplifier. It's easy to see 
that the theoretical performance of a hand-built prototype 
has little reference to the performance you get at home, that 
the performance of an amplifier may not be as good as its 
averaged production rating— that a minimum rating is your 
only assurance of actual production performance. That is 
why all Altec Specifications are minimum guaranteed per- 
formance, With Altec you know that your choice will be as 
good or better than the published specifications. 


THE GUARANTEED MINIMUM 
PERFORMANCE OF 
THE ALTEC 340A AMPLIFIER 





ALTEC FIDELITY IS HIGHEST FIDELITY 


340A POWER AMPLIFIER 

35 watts continuous, 30 to 22,000 cycles 
with less than 0.5% distortion - within 1 db. 
5-100,000 cps, 0 to 5 watts output - within 
0.1 db. 30-22,000 cps, 0 to 35 watts output - 
1.0% at 35 watts, 40 cps and 2 kc, 4:1 ratio . 
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BACH 

Suite for Unaccompanied Cello, No. 3, 
in C: Bourrée —See Kodaly: Sonata 
for Unaccompanied Cello, Op. 8. 


BARSANTI 

Concerti Grossi, Op. 4, Nos. 4 and to 
—~See Cimarosa: Concerto for Two 
Flutes and Orchestra, in G. 


BARTOK 
Mikrokosmos 


Edith FParnadi, piano. 


WESTMINSTER XWN 18182/84. Three 12- 
in. $11.94 
An extremely sensitive and poetic per- 


formance of the Bartékian colossus, dif 
ferent in many emphases from the recently 
released Sandor version on Columbia but 
neither superior nor inferior to it. The 
work consists of 154 short pieces compris- 
ing a complete graded course in piano 
technique and simultaneously a complete 
course in the harmonic and contrapuntal 
world of Béla Barték. The virtuoso pieces 
at the end, especially the Six Dances in 
Bulgarian Rhythm, are frequent enough 
on recital programs, but the real won 
der of the collection, from the point of 
view of the record listener, is the series of 
subelementary five-finger exercises at the 
beginning. Every rule of common sense 
says these should be dull listening after 
the naive charm of first acquaintance has 
they grow more 
and more fascinating. Book | of Mikro 
hosmos confirms Barték's genius as does 
nothing else. A. F. 


been dissipated; instead, 


BLOCH 
Sonatas for Violin and Piano, Nos. 1 
and 2 


Rafael Druian, violin; John Simms, piano. 
MERCURY MG 50095. 12-in. $3.98 

Thirty years ago, when Bloch’s first violin 
sonata was new, it seemed to his friend 
Alex Cohen and, obviously, to Bloch him 
self to embody ideas of “obstinate violence” 
and “massive brutality Consequently 
Bloch wrote his second violin sonata as a 
kind of mirror image of the first; it is 
subtitled “Poéme Mystique’ and Bloch says 
its theme is “faith and serenity With 
the passage of the decades, the first sonata 
has come to sound rather less brutal and 
the second rather less serene. Both have 
mellowed rather than aged; both reveal 
Bloch as a great master of the epic-de 
clamatery style; both are “poémes mysti 
ques’ of temendous dramatic impact and 
gorgeous color. Finer performances and 
would be very difficult to 


A. F, 


recordings 
imagine 


BORODIN 

Quartet No. 2, in D 

tShostakovich: Quartet No. 1, in C, Op. 
49 

Armenian State String Quartet 

ANGEL 45239. 12-in. $4.98 (or $4.48). 


Both these quartets are scarcely more than 
blown-up salon pieces, and they are made 
to sound all the more salonlike by the 
smooth-as-silk, top-of-the-string style of 
the Armenians’ interpretation. A. F. 
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BRAHMS 
Sonatas for Violin and Piano: No. 1 
in G, Op. 78; No. 2 in A, Op. 100 


Leonid Kogan, violin; Andrei Mitnik, 
piano. 
ANGEL 35332. 12-in. $4.98 (or $3.48). 


Leonid Kogan, a young Soviet musician 
and former pupil of David Oistrakh, has 
been represented here so far by only a 
handful of disks, mostly inferior. This is 
the first recording | have heard that has 
really done him justice. Kogan has evi- 
dently absorbed much of the technical 
security and tonal polish for which Ois- 
trakh is noted, and he seems to go fur- 
ther than his teacher as an interpretative 
musician. His performances of the first 
two Brahms sonatas are not only technically 
assured but musically probing. In addition, 
the violinist enjoys exemplary collaboration 
from Andrei Mitnik, a pianist who knows 
how to play sonatas as part of a two-man 
team. Altogether, this disk ranks with 
the leading versions of the two sonatas. 


P. A. 


CHAVEZ 
Sonatina for Violin and Piano—See 
Surinach: Doppio Concertino, 


CHOPIN 
Piano Music 


Ballade in F, Op. 38; 
minor, Op. $5, No. 1, 
Op. 27, No. 1; Waltzes in G-flat, Op 
10, No. 1, and D-flat, Op. 64, No. 1; 
Mazurkas in C-sharp minor, Op. 30, No. 
4, A minor, Op. 67, No. 4, and B minor, 
Op. 33, No. 4; Impromptu in A-flat, Op. 
29; Scherzo in B-flat minor, Op. 31. 


Nocturnes in F 
and C-sharp minor, 


Witold Malcuzynski, piano. 
ANGEL 45171. 12-in. $4.98 (or $3.48). 


It seems to me that Malcuzynski sometimes 
abuses the license of rubato, but others 
might not agree. | find this element dis- 
turbing in the opening section of the 
ballade, which should be simplicity itself, 
and in one of the mazurkas, where the 
rhythm loses in basic shape. But no fault 
could be found with the pianist’s blandish- 
ing tone and clean textures. The waltzes 
and the impromptu stand out for their 
charming combination of delicacy and 
fleetness; the scherzo is equally fine, with 
its strength and lyricism, and Mr. Mal- 
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cuzynski knows enough not to anticipate 
climaxes in plotting his well-proportioned 
reading. R. E. 


CIMAROSA 

Concerto for Two Flutes and Orchestra, 
in G 

tBarsanti: Concerti Grossi, Op. 3, Nos. 
4 and to 


Jean-Pierre Rampal, Robert Hériché, flutes; 
Orchestre de Chambre des Concerts La- 
moureux, Pierre Colombo, cond. 


OISEAU-LYRE OL 50008. 12-in. $4.98. 


The fast movements of the Cimarosa con- 
certo, which dates from 1793, have a 
Mozartean grace and charm, and the Largo 
is pure Italian song. Little is known about 
Francesco Barsanti (1690-1760), an Italian 
active in Britain. The two concertos by 
him presented here are pleasant works 
with some rather unusual ideas about or- 
chestration: No. 4 features horns and 
drums, and No. 10 makes effective use of 
a trumpet, drums, and a muted solo violin. 
Acceptable performance and recording. 

N. B. 


COPLAND 
Music for Movies 
tWeill: Music for the Stage 


M-G-M Chamber Orchestra, Arthur Wino- 
grad, cond 
M-G-M E $3.98. 


3334. 12-in, 


Music originally written for movie scores 
cannot always be successfully salvaged for 
the concert hall. Copland conducts a very 
successful salvage operation, however, with 
two nostalgic, atmospheric movements sug 
gesting broad landscapes — “New England 
Countryside” from The City, and “Barley 
Wagons” from Of Mice and Men. The 
other three movements he offers here are 
rather trifling, but they all go to make up 
an effective pop concert suite. The Weill, 
drawn from that composer's Broadway 
musical comedies, is merely trash. Record 
ing and performance are of the best. 


A. B. 


DEBUSSY 
Préludes, Books 1 and 2 


Friedrich Gulda, piano. 
LONDON LL 1289/90. Two 12-in. $7.96. 


Having demonstrated his prowess in Bee- 
thoven and bop, the versatile Mr. Gulda 
now shows us how artfully he can manage 
the prismatic tone-painting prescribed by 
Debussy in the twenty-four Préludes 
Gulda cannot command the shimmering 
sonorities of Gieseking (who can?), but 
he plays these difficult pieces with fluency 
and a sensitive appreciation of their poetic 
intent. If he can do so well today, he may 
turn out to be the successor to Gieseking 
in this repertoire ten years hence. As of 
now, this is the best-engineered version of 
the Préludes in the catalogue. R. G. 


DELIBES 
Coppélia, Suite; Sylvia, Suite 


Orchestra of the Paris Opera, Pierre-Michel 
le Conte, cond 


CAPITOL P 18001. 12-in. $3.98. 


Philharmonic Promenade Orchestra, Sir 


Adrian Boult, cond. 
WESTMINSTER W-LAB 7027. 12-in. $7.50. 
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In both suites Le Conte includes two more 
mevements than does Boult. By way of 
compensation, the Westminster recording 
is wider in range, especially in the bass, 
though Capitol’s is perfectly satisfactory 
for anyone not anxious to show off his 
latest corner enclosure. In each case the 
performances are good. a a 


DVORAK 
Trio in E minor (“Dumky”"), Op. 90 
tSmetana: Trio in G minor, Op. 1¢ 


David Oistrakh, violin; Sviatoslay Knoush 
evitzky, cello; Lev Oborin, piano. 
WESTMINSTER XWN 18175. 12-in. $3.98 


Dvorak's Dumky Trio is an unusual work, 
each of whose six movements is a “dumka, 
or series of musical thoughts, a sort of 
fantasia comprising both slow and fast 
dancelike sections. Its serious, thoughtful 
quality requires more than one casual 
hearing for full appreciation. The Smetana 
Trio, on the other hand, has an immediate 
appeal. Like the familiar From My Life 
Quartet, it grew out of a personal tragedy, 
the loss of the composer's five-year-old 
daughter, but it doesn’t wear its heart on 
its sleeve and is imbued with dramatic 
power and a wealth of fine melody 
Fortunately, the recording itself does not 
mirror the undue emphasis given on the 
jacket to Ojistrakh alone. Knoushevitzky 
and Oborin have played with him many 
times, and here the three artists present a 
well-integrated performance of both works 
If anyone can be said to dominate, it is 
the cellist Knushevitzky, whose warm tone 
and expressiveness are something to hear 
The reproduction is slightly better in the 
Smetana, where the tones of the three 
instruments have been captured with good 
balance and naturalness; in the Dvorak the 
violin is occasionally shrill and the piano 
is sometimes lost in the background. All 
in all, though, this is far better than many 
Soviet tapes, and both the miusic and the 
performances are worth attention, P. A. 


FAURE 
Sonatas for Cello and Piano: No. 1, in D 
minor, Op. 109; No. 2, in G minor, Op. 117 


Monique Fallot, cello; Guy Fallot, piano 
LONDON DTL 93050. 12-in. $4.98 


Fauré’s two cello sonatas were both written 
toward the end of his long and fruitful life 
the First when he was seventy-two, the 
Second five years later. Compared to the 
violin sonatas, the music here seems more 
contrived and less inspired, though it does 
reach some distinctive heights in the slow 
movement of the G minor Sonata. The two 
Fallots present the music discreetly, without 
much conviction or tonal opulence. P. A 


FRANCK 
Quartet in D 


Loewenguth Quartet. 
EPIC LC 3227. 12-in. $3.98. 


The Loewenguth ensemble treats this ad 
mirable quartet somewhat more lightly and 
vivaciously than did the Parrenin Quartet 
on a recent Westminster issue It is a 
highly acceptable performance, but I pre 
fer the dramatic approach of the Par 
renins, also Westminster's warmer, better- 
balanced reproduction. P. A. 
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FRESCOBALDI 
Harpsichord Music 


Toccata in G minor; Partite 12 sopra l’aria 
di Ruggiero; Capriccio sopra la Battaglia; 
Aria detta la Prescobalda 


tScarlatti: Sonatas: in D minor, L. 423; 
D, L. 461; G minor, L. 488; C, L. 205; 
B minor, L. 449; A minor, L. 429 


Sylvia Marlowe, harpsichord 
CAPITOL P 8336. 12-in. $3.98. 


Girolamo Frescobaldi, organist at St. 
Peter's in Rome early in the seventeenth 
century, was one of the first of the great 
keyboard composers. Those who know 
only the lovely sacred pieces of his Fiori 
musicals in the excellent organ recording 
by Noehren will find the more robust, 
secular side of Frescobaldi’'s art represented 
here. The Capriccio, with its imitations of 
trumpet calls and drum rolls, is a fairly 
conventional battle piece, but the other 





works are imaginative and rich-sounding 
Miss Marlowe gives expression to the 
different moods of the variations by judi 
cious changes of registration. The Scar 
latti pieces are nicely played too, though 
one finds oneself sometimes wishing that 
the over-all rhythmic conception had a 
firmer spine. Miss Marlowe's instrument 
sounds especially attractive here, and it has 
been given full and natural recording 


N. B 


GLANVILLE-HICKS 
Sinfonia Pacifica; Three Gymnopédies 
tSurinach: Hollywood Carnival 


M-G-M Chamber Orchestra, Carlos Surin 
ach, cond 
M-G-M E 43366. 12-in. $43.98 


Peggy Glanville-Hicks wrote her Sinfonia 
Pacifica on a voyage to Australia, and that 
apparently, is the reason for its utle. The 











Exploring the Piano with Bela Bartok 


BEA BARTOK produced twenty-eight 
works for piano solo, twenty of 

which are included in this monumental re- 
lease. To be sure, five of those twenty 
works are here represented only in part; 
nevertheless the four disks provide an all 
but encyclopedic survey of Barték's output 
for solo piano, performed with high 
authority by one of his leading pupils and 
beautifully recorded. The works omitted 
are mostly early pieces of secondary im- 
portance. 

The contents of the four records are as 
follows 

9801 — Sonatina; 24 pieces from the 
last three volumes of Mikrokosmos, 17 
Hungarian folk tunes from the collection 
entitled For Children 

9802 -—— Improvisations on Hungarian 
Peasant Songs, 11 Slovakian folk tunes 
from For Children; Two Elegies; Six 
Rumanian Polk Dances. Fantasy Il from 
Four Piano Pieces, Seven Sketches 

98043 Sonata; Fifteen Hungarian Peas- 
ant Songs, Three Rondos; Rumanian 
Christmas Carols, both series; Suite, Op 
14 

9804 Out of Doors. Ten Easy Pieces. 
Allegro Barbaro, Nine Little Piano Pieces, 
Three Burlesques 

Each of these four disks is a separate 
anthology containing early and middle- 
period works (Barték did not write for 
piano solo in the last phase of his career) 
The early compositions, such as the Two 
Elegies and the Fantasy, reveal a very fo- 
mantic Barték strongly beholden to Liszt, 
Brahms, and Chopin. Most of the piano 
music falls, however, into the period when 
Barték had gone on from the nineteenth- 
century tradition to explore Central Euro- 
pean folk music both extensively and pro- 
foundly. He makes magnificent transcrip- 
tions of Hungarian, Rumanian, and Slo- 
vakian songs and dances, composes virtuoso 
studies on themes he had collected, and 
creates altogether original works in idioms 
suggested by folklore 

This music also falls into the era of 
Bartok's activity as a piano teacher —~ which 
explains the large number of collections 
of very short movements and works ad- 





Andor Foldes 


dressed to performers with little or no 
technique. Few of Barték's piano composi 
tions are works of a size and intricacy com 
parable to his concertos or string quarteis 
The most important of these are the Ow 
of Doors Suite, which contains one of the 
most remarkable nocturnes in modetn 
music, and the clangorous, intensely per 
cussive Sonata, which comes close to 
shattering the piano as well as the con 
ventional approaches to its use 
Bartok wrote more piano music than 
any other major composer of modern times 
but it is not possible to trace the curves 
of his entire career through this one 
medium. Perhaps his greatest achievement 
as a writer for piano lay in the creation 
of very simple pieces for beginners which 
are none the less great works of musix 
worthy of all the care and subtlety a vir 
tuoso like Foldes can bestow upon them 
ALPRED FRANKENSTEIN 


BARTOK: Piano Music 


Andor Foldes, piano 
DECCA DL 9801/4. Four 12-in. $34.98 
each. 











work exemplifies this composer's recently 


attained conviction that harmony precc 


cupies modern musicians unduly; she aims 
“reassert the right of the 


rhythmic 


as she says, to 
melodic and 
primary structural 


elements as the 
forces.” This program 
would be more convincing if Miss Glan 
ville-Hicks’ melody did not imply harmony 
of a rather banal sort at almost every turn 
[The symphony is pleasantly tuneful, how 
ever, and brightly scored. The three Gym 
nopédies are old pieces of hers in the 
grave, quiet vein of Erik Satie’s composi 
Surinach’'s 
Hollywood Carnival is an amusing trifle 


from the UPA 


Recordings and per- 


tions bearing the same title 


developed score tO a 
animated cartoon 


formances 


are superb. A I 


HAYDN 

Quartets; No. 40, in C ("The Bird”), 
Op. 43. No. 4; No. 72, in B-flat (Sun 
rise”), Op. 76, No. 4 


Quartetto Italiano 

ANGEI 4529 12-10 $4.08 (or $4 45) 
Both must be esteemed highly, especially 
the swooping Bird in a flight of tender 
unweighted by the volup 


natural grace 


tuous languors so familiar and so often 
misplaced in the Italian Quartet’s scheme 
of play. When 


these musicians are sot surpassed by any 


they are on the scent 


and their errors are to a degree 
caused by the 


quartet 
venial in that they are 
of their richly perfumed playin; 
A little of this veils the last two movements 
ot che 
in exchange for a few 


headiness 
Sunrise, where a little more energy 
refinements of 
nuance would have been beneficial. Colum 
bia MI 
carry the best of the 
but the new Bird will as a whole be pre 
ferred to the fine version of the Schneider 
Quartet those to 
crisp purity of the latter's sonics 
Society HSQ 20) 


4923 and Haydn Society HSQ 2 


recorded Sunrise 


whom the 
(Haydo 


prevails over the more 


except tor 


undulant performance. The Angel sound 
is commendable, excellent for the Bird 
with a high output that will make irs 
best effect at a low volume of reproduction 


Cc. G. B 


HAYDN, MICHAEL 

Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, in 
B-flat 

tRosetti: Concerto for Bassoon and Or- 


chestra, in E-flat 


Vienna Orchestral Society, F. Charles Ad 


ler, cond with Walter Schneiderhan, 
violin, and Leo Cermak, bassoon 
UNICORN tort 12-1n, 334.98 


Expressing gratitude to the Messrs. Unicorn 


for assembling scores from the parts of 


this pair of eighteenth-century German 


fragilities, we must oot hide dismay at 


the disconsolate, timid, and unconvincing 
presentation by the conductor and of 


Haydn's 


mixture of 


chestra brother's concerto is a 


routine rococo and baroque 


distinguished by a overlong 


adagio The Rosetti work 


shapely but 
called a con 
certino in spite of standard length — is 
lighter, more inventive, and more memo 
rable. One of those tiny orchestras so dear 
to the phonograph has been used, and as 


usual, sounds raw. Cc. G. B 


HINDEMITH 
Sonatas (4) 


Harry Sevenstern, trumpet; Jos D’hondt, 
clarinet; Arnold Swillens, bassoon; Francis 


Tursi, viola; José Echaniz, piano; Henri 
Duval, piano 
CONCERT HALL CHS 1250. 12-in. $34.98. 


The sonatas for trumpet, clarinet, and bas- 
soon were all recorded in Holland, with 
Duval as pianist in each. The viola son 
ata, by Tursi and Echaniz, was done in 
this country, is considerably superior in 
sound to the other three, and is the only 
one of the series not previously available 
in at least one LP version 

The viola sonata belongs to Hindemith’s 
youth, when every 
sonata had to traverse a world of varied 


romantic, Brahmsian 


expression and music spouted from this 
as copiously and excitedly as oil 
from a Texas gusher. The sonatas for wind 
from the late Thirties, 
entirely different 
Each is terse, strongly uni 
fied, and aims at expressing the essential 
character of the principal instrument 


severity in the trumpet, fluent lyri 


com poser 


instruments date 
and they represent an 


point of view 


noble 
cism in the clarinet, and a kind of fragile 
Tursi's pet 
formance of the viola sonata is superb. The 


wistfulness in the bassoon 
other performances are adequate and might 
have sounded better than that if the record 
ing had been better. A. F. 


HINDEMITH 

Theme and Four Variations (The Pour 
Temperaments); Symphonic Metamor- 
phosis on Themes by Carl Maria von 
Weber 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, Paul Hin- 
demith, cond 
DECCA DI $3.98 


9829. 12-in 


Two of Hindemith’s most popular orches- 
tral pieces, here recorded for the first time 
under the composer's direction. The result 
is a revelation so far as The Four Tempera 
This set of variations, 
with obbligato piano and violin, has been 
times before, but 
with so profound and moving an effect 


ments is concerned 


recorded several never 
Each movement represents one of the four 
“temperaments” of medieval physiology - 
the melancholic, the sanguine, the phleg 
matic, and the choleric and each is a 
genuinely philosophic r at 
least so it seems under the spell of Hinde 
mith’s magnificent conducting and Decca’'s 
The Symphonic Meta 


morphosis on the other side is a brilliant 


vi xpression, ‘ 


beautiful recording 


bravura piece, and it is likewise gorgeously 


presented A. F 


KODALY 
Sonata for Unaccompanied Cello, Op. 8 
tReger: Suite for Unaccompanied Cello, 


No. 2, in D minor, Op. 131¢, No, 2 
tBach: Suite for Unaccompanied Cella 
No, 3, in C; Bourrée 


Zara Nelsova, « llo 


LONDON LL 1252. 12-in. $3.98. 


Music 


strument requires something special from 


for an unaccompanied stringed in 
a performer. Tone and technique must be 
taken for granted and the entire concen 
tration must be upon maintaining the lis 
tener's interest by means of phrasing and a 








feeling for contour. Zara Nelsova is well 
equipped to do just this. Particularly wel 
come is the classic-style Reger Suite No. 2, 
which receives its first complete recording 
on this disk. The modern, endlessly in 
ventive, Hungarian-flavored Kodaly sonata 
is a piece that contains just about every 
trick in the book. Here Miss Nelsova 
must play second fiddle — or rather, second 
cello—to Janos Starker, who gives a far 
more vibrant and a more complete account 
of this work on a Period disk, for Miss 
Nelsova, in order to get as much as she 
does on a single record, makes several cuts 
in the sonata, depriving us of some fas 
cinating passages. P. A 


LISZT 

Hungarian Pantasia for Piano and Or- 
chestra — See Tchaikovsky: Concerto 
for Piano and Orchestra, No. 1. 


MACHAUT 
La Messe de Notre Dame; Ten Secular 
Works 


Pro Musica Antiqua (Brussels), Safford 
Cape, dir 
ARCHIVE ARC 3032. 12-in. $5.98 


Machaut’s Mass, written about the middle 
of the fourteenth century, “is a work of 
great historical importance. It is the 
earliest known complete polyphonic setting 
of the Ordinary of the Mass by one man 
So Gustave Reese, in his monumental 
Music in the Middle Ages. This is the 
second appearance of the Mass on LP 
The first, in a performance by the Dessoff 
embodied a quite different ap 
proach. The conductor, probably on the 
strength of an unfounded assertion that 
the Mass was composed for a coronation, 
chorus and brasses. Here 


( hoirs, 


used a large 
the work is sung by four solo voices, mostly 
a cappella, but instruments join in dis 
creetly now and then. This is music of a 
strange and stark nobility, and its com 
plex rhythmic organization, curious has 
monies, and open final chords should offer 
no problems to any listener accustomed to 
very old and very new music. The 
secular pieces comprise a rondeau, a motet 
a complainte, two virelais, and five ba! 


lades; they have a courtly, melancholy 
grace 
All the music is well performed by 


Cape's crack ensemble of singers and play 
ers, the latter using modern reconstructions 
of instruments popular in Machaut’s time 
The original texts are supplied, but no 
translations. As in most of the previous 
issues in this fine series, the recording is 


splendid; and this time there are visible 


bands between pieces of movements 

N. B 
MENDELSSOHN 
Overtures 
Ruy Blas; The Hebrides; Calm Sea and 
Prosperous Voyage; Pair Melusina 


Philharmonic Promenade Orchestra, Sit 
Adrian Boult 


WESTMINSTER XWN 18163 


cond 
12-in. $3.98 


Boult has a compelling, if not always 
completely successful, way with these well 
loved overtures. Generally speaking, the 
dramatic pieces—~- Ray Blas and Melusina 
-are more agreeably realized than their 
more picturesque partners; in the latter the 





HIGH FIDELITY MAGAZINE 





outlines are bold and rugged, but the 
inner details are not always convincing. 
Good work from the orchestra and excel- 
lent Westminster sound. A rival recording 
of the identical overtures, well played and 
persuasively directed by Schuricht, is avail- 
able on London LL 1048, and that shades 
the present entrant by quite a little. This 
recording is one of a new series by West- 
minster, popularly priced at $3.98, with 
a sleeve that compares quite favorably with 
twelve-inch jackets issued by competitive 
companies ). F. 1. 


MIASKOVSKY 

Concerto for Cello and Orchestra, in C, 
Op. 66—See Saint Saéns. Concerto 
for Cello and Orchestra, No. 1. 


MONTEVERDI 
Orfeo 


Margot Guillaume (s), La Musica, Proser 
pina; Hanni Mack-Cosack Euridice 
Jeanne Deroubaix (ms), La Messagera, La 
Hildegarde Wild ms Ninfa 
Orfeo; Horst Giinter 
b), Plutone; Peter Rot-Erhang (bs), 
Caronte; and others. Chorus of the Sraat 
liche Hochschule fiir Musik 
and Orchestra of the Sommerliche Musik 

Hitzacker, 195 August Wenziger, 


Speranza 
Helmut Krebs (t), 


(Hamburg) 


cond 
ARCHIVE ARC 35/ Two 


$11.96 


I2-in. 


Monte 
years, a 


Listened to with a well-tuned ear 
verdi’s Orfeo is still, after 46 

noble and very deeply moving opera. But 
lown the centuries, at least partly because 
of the gradual disappearance of the pre 
baroque instruments called for in the score, 
it tended to be given less and less until 
it had virtually disappeared. Then, early 
in this century, there was a revival of 
interest and it was given in a number of 
lifferent realizations for modern or semi 
modern orchestral resources — by D'Indy 
Malipiero, J. A. Westrup, Orefice, Res 
pighi, Hindemith, Carl Orff, and other 
however, been an 
Orfeo 


composers. There has 
increasing trend towards performing 
with old instruments if possible, and the 


Deutsche Grammophon-Archive perform 


ance is quite scrupulous in this regard 
It is as dedicatedly scholarly a reconstruc 
tion as could be hoped for, and, what is 


more, the gamba, chitarrone, cornett, and 


cither players seem to be fully in control 
One ot 


the performance, in fact, is the patina of 


the most beguiling things about 


the instrumental mas 
The singers are for the most 
quite good so far a 


go, with Helmut K 
herd in the older Vox set) 


s tone and intonation 
rebs (who is a Shep 
better than 
Margot 


lovely tone as 


pmpetent in the title role 
Guillaume singing with 
La Musica and 


Michaelis (who just misses being a true 


Proserpina, Bernard 
countertenor) and Fritz Wunderlich very 
ood indeed in the First and Second Shep 
Jeanne 


herd parts, and Deroubaix parti 


cularly telling in the crucial role of the 
Messenger who brings word of Euridice’s 
leath. The only over-all complaint is that 
throughout the cast the command of Italian 
is quite variable, so that there is a scat 
tering of impure vowels and half-wrong 
accentuations. But in view of the total 


accomplishment that is no killing matter, 


AUGUST 1956 


Orfeo at 350 is noble as ever. 


and August Wenziger keeps troubles at a 
minimum. The recording, of chamber-hall 
perspective, is clean and consistently bal 
anced. All told, this is much better than 
the alternative LP versions and can be 
very highly recommended. Full text and 
translation, good notes, and all the techni 
cal musical data anyone could wish 

}. H. JR 
MOZART 
Concerto for Bassoon and Orchestra, in 

B-flat, K. 191 

German Dances, K, 509 
Marches (2): in D, K. 435, Nos. 1 and 2 


Mozarteum Orchestra Saizbure ) Ernst 
Marzendorfer, cond.; Rudolf Klepae, bas 


oon 


DECCA DL 9834 


The marches served as prelude and post 
lude, respectively, to the Posthorn Serenade 
Only one has been recorded before, not 
well. Here both are robustly given, in the 
easy spirit of geniality which characterizes 
the entire disk. The disciplined suavity of 
vart 
led 


for, except perhaps in the Bassoon Con 


the bese American orchestras is not { 


of the Salzburg equipment, nor is it cal 


certo. The German Dances are given with 
1 gruff jollity underlined by a sound a 
cording weight to the bass and the drum 


with the violins distant This version is 


certainly to be preferred to the others 


in spite of inadequat contrast between 


usticity and wurbanity, everything here 
being rustic The concerto is comfortable 
in the fat solo tone and rolling delivery 
bestowed on it, not that this will be 
favored over outstanding editions by Vox 


and London C. G. B. 


MOZART 
Die Zauberflite 


Corry Bijster (s), Pamina; Marilyn Tyler 
(s) Queen of the Night; Corry van 
Beckum | First Lady; Nel Duval (s), 
Papagena; Henrietta Sengers First 
Boy; Lidy van der Veen (ms Second 
Third Lady 
Second Boy Maria 
Toussaint (ms), Third Boy; David Garen 


Lady; Jo van de Meent (ms 


Ilse Bresser (ms) 


(t Tamino; Chris Taverne (t Monasta 
tos; Chris van Woerkum (t First Armed 
Man; August Gschwend (b Papageno 

Spe aker, Guus Hox kman 
Eugene van Dongen, Se 
ond Armed Man Netherlands Philhar 


Alexander 


Paolo Gorin (b 
(bs), Sarasers 


Orchestra and Chorus 
Krannhals, cond 
MUSICAL MASTERPIECE SOCIETY M 2033- 
OP 21 Two 12-in. $4.90 


moni 


Exceptionally among operas in the Musical 
Masterpiece Society list, the third Mozart 
bicentennial Zawberflote is not a telescoped 
“concert” affair but an inclusive presenta 
tion inclusive, at least, in the sense 
generally applicable to recordings of the 
work. That is, the spoken lines are all 
omitted, as in the other sets save for the 
new Decca, but the music is all there in 
spirit and, usually, in something close to 
truth. None of the individual voices comes 
up to the standards set by the better op 
posite numbers on LP, but they are mostly 
fresh and fairly balanced in the casting 
The style is clean and just, and the total 
performance, fleet rather than profound 
has an attractive esprit that makes rehear 
ing no chore at all, if no unmarred delight 
either. As 


Pamina, Corry Bijster sings 


with somewhat uneven scale but with 
warm honesty that only sometimes relaxes 
into placidity, and Marilyn Tyler, grantin 
her some tight squeaks in the cruel colora 
tura, makes more of an effect as the Queen 
of the 


sopranos have 


Night than some more famous 
David Garen has developed 
vocal personality since his New York City 
Opera days; his Tamino ts live and musi 
cianly The Papageno, August Gschwend 
is pleasantly bright and nimble, once th 
ear has got used to his multiple ways of 
coloring tones; and Guus Hoekman, though 
his voice is hardly bassy enough, is (what 
is that phrase a dignified Sarastro. The 
rest are in simular case mot mereat burt 
mostly quite acceptable 


Alexander Krannhals 


crisp, and assured. The sound is clear 


reading ws swilt, 


though not spacious, the voices a bit too 
forward for ideal balances. Notes are 

cluded bue the 
libretto. All told, no 
better, more elaborate sets, but nor at all 


a bad buy for the money J. H., JR 


review copy lacked ‘ 


subscitute for the 


MOZART 
Divertimento No. 15, in B-flat, K. 287 
Symphony No. 49, im E-flat, K. $44 


NBC Symphony Orchestra, Arturo 
canini, cond 


RCA VicTOR LM 


The symphony 1s 
broadcast, the divertiment 
ference trom the ) 
presented on both 
No one has ever | 
an wt i loul | that ag 
I he Arriazinis resilienee 
hardly be bertrer arte 
by this 1 cipitate attack hich 
ph es i rom a mny 
tent cali i Ackn 
andante 
mize that the 
vement the 
the toamir 
formance without 
authoritative and a t 
than many conventional laintier exhibi 
Hons The forceful registration has arti 
ficialities of tone and balance ind 
of efforts to rm 
Warmer in sound than its fis 


ivenate it 


the divertimento is still crippled ; 
amputation of its second minuet The per 
formance of the rest is distinguished | 
swift grace and magical playing by a sm 
force of violins, the remaining strings 
the pair of horns slighted to co 


custom 





MOZART 
Quartets: No. 14, in G, K. 3987; No. 
15, in D minor, K. 421 


Barchet Quartet. 
Vox PL 9480. 12-in. $4.98. 


There are many recordings of the first 
two of the six quartets dedicated by Mozart 
to Haydn, and four disks now couple the 
pair, The latest earns special attention 
by its treatment of K. 387, most familiar 
of Mozart's quartets, complex in construc- 
tion and cordial in effect. This is played 
with unfailing simplicity, with a steady 
refusal to depart from a literal reading, 
thus making a pure and convincing stream 
flowing apparently from its own impulsion. 
We are not conscious of the details of 
play the dynamics, intonation, shading, 
et in the general subjection to a cool 
external authority. The excellent registra- 
tion, live and loud, permits beautiful tone 
to the first violin and viola, and is con- 
sistently persuasive in both quartets, al- 
though the same moderate style is much 
less effective in the D minor Quartet, 
whose bare notation must be sympatheti 
cally transcended if its troubles are to be 
on breath-catching display. The trio and 
some of the variations in the finale cry 
for more point and less deliberation than 
the Barchets confer. One would do in- 
justice to the record by not listening to 
No. 14 first. C. & B 


MOZART 
Symphonies: No. 43, in B-flat, K. 319; 
No. 34, in C, K. 438 


Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of Lon- 
don, Erich Leinsdorf, cond 
WESTMINSTER 18186. 12-in. $4.08 (or 
$4.98) 


Each possesses two features of commanding 
merit: orchestral delineation of exceptional 
unity and refinement, and reproduction im 
pressive by the delicacy of timbres and the 
extremely nice balance among them. Not 
built to shatter, the orchestrations impose 
themselves by a regimented iridescence re 
markable for such soft tints, and by an 
artful blending of those colors betokening 
the most careful preparation. Jeweled 
mechanisms running fast and crisp; an 
elegant hard metal more admirable than 
attractive, The slow movements are more 
appealing in several more yielding per- 
formances less expert, and the finales have 
a well-mannered restraint where we are 
used to giddiness, and where some dis- 
hevelment is not invidious. Collectors who 
like classicism strict will admire both sym- 
phonies in this edition, and in fact no 
other version of No, 43 has an aggregate 
of merit to weigh against the newest one's 
No. 34 has more variety in the Bohm 
record (London LL 1198) and more spirit 
in the Markevitch (Decca 9810), both 
of which include the Minuet, K. 409, an 
afterthought of the composer's not gener 
ally played with the symphony. Mr. Leins 
dort does not offer it. Cc. G. B. 


ORFF 
Catulli Carmina; Trionfo di Afrodite 


Annelies Kupper, soprano; Richard Holm, 
tenor, Bavarian Radio Chorus and Or- 
chestra, Eugen Jochum, cond 

DECCA DL 9824 and 9826. Two 12-in. 
$3.98 each 


44 


With Carmina Burana (also available on 
a Decca record by Jochum and Bavarian 
Radio forces) these two compositions form 
a loosely related trilogy. Carmina Burana 
is a series of medieval poems about life and 
love; Catulli Carmina and Trionfo di Af- 
rodite are entirely about love, frequently 
in its most brutally physical aspects. All 
three works are distinguished for their 
tunefulness, their raw, brawling rhythms, 
and their highly sensational effects, both of 
vocalism and instrumental usage. (Catulli 
Carmina employs only pianos and per- 
cussion instruments.) I found Carmina 
Burana simply overwhelming on first ex- 
posure, but for me it fails to sustain its 
interest, and the interest of the other two 
pieces in the same style is correspondingly 
less. The Trionfo di Afrodite, which has 
not previously been recorded, sounds like 
an unimaginable collaboration between 
Stravinsky and John Philip Sousa 
Recordings and performances are quite 
good except for the extremely heavy Ger- 
man accent characteristic of all the singers. 
Catulli is in Latin and Afrodite apparently 
in Latin and Greek, but what comes 
through is the abstracted essence of Teu- 
tonic brogue. A. F. 
OSWALD VON WOLKENSTEIN 
Lieder 
tAnonymous: Lieder and Spielstiicke 
from the Glogauer Liederbuch 


Eva Juliane Gerstein (s); Lotte Wolf- 
Matthdus (c); Bernhard Michaelis (t); 
Friedrich Briickner-Riiggeberg (t); various 
instrumentalists 


ARCHIVE ARC 3033. 12-in. $5.98. 


Oswald, who died in 1445, is sometimes 
called “the last of the Minnesinger.”” His 
music is rather primitive, but there is some 
fun in Der mai mit lieber zal, with its 
imitations of bird songs, and the autobio- 
graphical recital of Es fuegt sich is strange- 
ly affecting. The eight pieces from the 
Glogau Song-Book, a large collection put 
together near the end of the fifteenth cen 
tury, are more mellifluous. The long song 
Ich bynss erfrewt is especially attractive. 
Good singing, but the absence of English 
translations in the notes is regrettable. Not 
the least interesting aspect of the disk 
is the opportunity it affords to hear such 
obsolete instruments as the krummbhorn 
(a kind of oboe) and dulcian (a kind of 
bassoon) as well as several sizes of fiddles, 
viols, recorders, and lutes. N. B. 


Pe 


The Barchets’ Mozart: “a pure stream.” 


PERGOLESI 

La Serva Padrona 

Giuditra Mazzoleni (s), Serpina; Marcello 
Cortis (b), Uberto. Wiirttemberg State 
Orchestra, Ferdinand Leitner, cond. 
ARCHIVE ARC 3039. 12-in. $5.98. 


Pergolesi’s La Serva Padrona, a bourgeois 
farce about a rich man whose cheeky maid 
bullies and hoodwinks him into marrying 
her, was written simply as a two-part inter- 
mezzo to keep the audience amused be- 
tween the acts of his new opera seria, Il 
Prigioniero Superbo. Yet it was the trifle 
that survived and eventually became famous 
~~ famous enough to have now three per- 
formances on LP, including the very good 
new one in the Archive series of Deutsche 
Grammophon. 

For it was the luck of La Serva Padrona 
to come along just as the intermezzi were 
being left to develop happily into full-scale 
opera buffa and—more important to its 
reputation -— to last in favor until the time 
was ripe for French audiences to weary of 
the formal stateliness of Lullyan opera 
When first done in Paris, in 1746, it 
caused small stir; but by 1752 it set off 
a debate that ended in the posthumous 
elevation of Pergolesi as the father of 
French comic opera. If La Serva Padrona 
is not intrinsically more important than 
other intermezzi, it is surely a good speci- 
men of the kind, with its fleet, pretty, 
limber tunes, its long recitative badinages, 
and its already stock characters: Uberto, the 
precursor of Bartolo and Pasquale; Serpina, 
the precursor of all the minxes in all opera 
buffa ever. 

The Archive performance is in general 
quite good — better, all-round, than either 
the older Cetra or the recent but poorly 
cast Angel — although here, too, the prob 
lem of ornamentation in recitatives is 
solved, dully, by ignoring it. As Serpina, 
Giuditta Mazzoleni has a bright, almost 
steely, well-pointed upper voice, low notes 
that are firm even though they do not 
sound as if they quite belong to the 
same girl, and an animated way of getting 
through coloratura. She is altogether better 
than Angelica Tuccari (Cetra), who misses 
too often, or than Rosanna Carteri (An 
gel), who has an unsuitably full voice 
As Uberto, Marcello Cortis sings with ex 
cellent style and tone thar is well poised 
except when he has to push down to get 
low notes written for a bass rarher than 
a buffo baritone. His reading is as good 
as, though no better than, that of Sesto 
Bruscantini in the Cetra. Both are far 
superior to Nicola Rossi-Lemeni in the 
Angel. Ferdinand Leitner keeps the orches- 
tral texture dry and clear, and the recorded 
balances are just. Good notes; full text, 
but in Italian only. Not the ultimate, 
perhaps, but a careful, consistent job 


J. H., Jr. 


PURCELL 

Anthems: In Thee, O Lord; O sing unto 
the Lord 

Secular Songs: Soft notes and gently 
raised; "Tis wine was made to rule 
the day; O what a scene does entertain 
my sight; When the cock begins to 
crow; How pleasant is this flowery 


plain 


Saltire Singers; instrumental ensemble. 
ARCHIVE ARC 3038. 12-in. $5.98. 


The anthems have the vitality and the 
affecting quality characteristics of Purcell’s 
best work in a serious vein. The songs, 
for two or three soloists, are charming. 
One is “a serenading song,” the second is 
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building your record library 





JOHN F. INDCOX SELECTS TEN RECORDS 
FOR LIGHT SUMMER LISTENING 


“IFTEEN YEARS AGO, well before the day of LP records and 

the pre-arranged programs of recorded mood music, about 
the only mood that music was considered capable of inducing 
was the estimable one of relaxation. It was then an easy mood 
to achieve, and few people needed any suggestions how to accom- 
plish it. Ycu merely selected, in equal proportions, some light 
classical numbers, a few quiet “pop” standards, stacked them on 
the changer, and were slowly wafted into a state bordering on 
coma. Or were you? For record changers, at that time, had 
an annoying habit of either jamming or dropping the shellac 
8s (remember them?) on to the turntable with a sickening 
clatter. Since changers seemed to have an almost clairvoyant 
faculty for selecting prized items for destruction where 
was relaxation then? If you were not the proud owner of a 
changer, your moments of peace were short lived indeed. Every 
three minutes you bobbed up to turn over the record, and if you 
really cared for your disks and used a thorn or cacti needle, 
that had to be sharpened for each side. This continuous three 
minute ritual caused you to become more of a jack-in-the-box 
than a relaxed listener. But with the advent of long playing 
records, such mental and physical anguish practically disappeared. 
Three twelve-inch records of pre-selected music for such mundane 
matters as Dining, Reading, or our old friend Relaxation, placed 
on a reliable modern changer, offered ninety minutes of con- 
tinuous mood music. Here was the millenium, at last 

But listeners eventually wearied of Music for Dining, Reading, 
and Relaxation, and record companies soon issued a veritable flood 
of recordings designed to fit every conceivable mood. As the 
catalogue burgeoned, with a speed and profusion truly remarkable, 
the public were confronted with disks bearing weird and wonder- 
ful titles. Moods which the average listener did not even know 
existed were invented, and almost every class of homo sapiens 
found there was music designed especially for his needs. For 
the student there was Music to Study By, for the cleric, Music 
for Faith and Inner Calm. The owner of an inferiority complex 
was offered Music for Courage and Confidence, the musical snob, 
Restful (GOOD) Music. \f they felt they needed it, there was 
Music for Two People Alone, though | suspect Music to Make 
You Misty would have served just as well. Absent-minded Romeos 
were baited with Music to Remember Her—and such is the 
power of music that predatory male wolves could make use of 
Music to Change Her Mind. (There is no truth in the rumor 
that a record for the defenseless girl, to be called Music to Scare 
Hell out of Him, is two be issued.) The excessively lazy listener 
was catered to with Music to Rock in your Hammock By 

If there is one thing certain about “The Good Old Days,” it 
is the uncertainty as to when they actually existed. If your 
particular “Good Old Days” coincided with the advent of the 
all-talking, all-singing movie musical —a period around 1929 — 
then You (London LL 1355) should fill you with nostalgia. 
Frank Chacksfield and his Orchestra play some of the better tunes 
from the well-remembered movies of those days, most persuasively. 
The arrangements are uncluttered and fresh, the sound fine; and 
you'll soon be recalling Janet Gaynor, Nick Lucas, Bebe Daniels, 
John Boles, and all the other stars who sang and talked, when 
sound was a novelty in the movie firmament 

Everyone, young or old, we are told, indulges in daydreaming, 
and George Melachrino has selected some light, fanciful music to 
help you get in that mood. On Victor LPM 1028, entitled, not so 
strangely, Music for Daydreaming, he leads an orchestra through 
some altogether charming and restful pieces that will carry you 
out of the humdrum of everyday life. Particularly graceful are 
Easthope Martin's lovely Evensong, and a particularly wonderful 
arrangement, complete with sea gulls, of Eric Coates's cooling and 
exotic By a Sleepy Lagoon 

Vacation time, and the mood to travel slowly nudges its way 
into your mind. But where — France, Spain, Italy, Hawaii? The 
catalogue is teeming with recordings that can transport you to 
any of these places, though many of the records duplicate many 
of the more popular numbers. One that is unique is a new 
Camden release (CAL 298), entitled Portrams of Italy. Here 
is an original score of some twelve short excerpts, composed by 
Domenico Savino, that you won't find recorded elsewhere, which 
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number thirty-one 


makes it something special. This is music that captures the flavor 
of the Italian peninsula, from the majesty of the Alps, to the 
calm of the blue Mediterranean. Here are original Italian melodies 
and dances, love songs and jaunty saltarellos that catch the spirit 
and feeling of the Italian people. It is evocative enough to make 
you want to set out for Sunny Italy forthwith. The Camden 
sound is extremely good, and the performance by David Whitehill 
and his Orchestra most attractive 

Feel in the mood for dancing? Want to throw back that rug 
and let yourself go? The Victor LPM 1072 offers the ideal assort 
ment of fox trots, polkas, waltzes for such an occasion. Dance to 
your heart's content to the music of Artie Shaw, Tommy Dorsey, 
or Wayne King all bands that keep a solid beat, and maintain 
a steady dance tempo. Perfect for Dancing — All Tempos is 
exactly what its title implies an ideal disk for all tastes 

At the end of a long and arduous day, there comes a moment 
and a mood for reflection, for quiet and intimate thought. Just 
the time for the relaxed, but inventive piano stylings of Don 
Shirley. Here is a pianist with remarkable imagination, a velvety 
touch, and a wonderful way of handling fairly well-known 
standard tunes. You can sit back and relax to his subtle handling 
of these items, though occasionally you will be stimulated by 
his provocative ideas. Of his three records for Cadence, I suggest 
you try Tonal Expressions (Cadence 1001 ) 

On the other hand, if you are one of those convivial souls 
who love to call in the boys of an evening and really get in 
a merry mood, Capitol W 489 will supply you with all the 
necessary music to make you the host with the most. The simple 
title Background Music really gives little idea of what the 
record can accomplish for you. But put it on and you will 
quickly find your guests singing, with suitable gusto, such old 
favorites as Down by the Old Mill Stream, There's a Long, Long 
Trail, By the Light of the Silvery Moon, and many others which 
have an irresistible appeal to barber shop baritones. Fine or 
chestral backing by Bill Loose and his orchestra, just the thing to 
support a timorous tenor, if there is such a thing 

Jackie Gleason, best known perhaps as a TV comedian, is also 
a composer and conductor, For Capitol he has made a number 
of excellent records of music especially designed to generate a 
romantic mood. Best of these is the provocatively titled Music, 
Martinis and Memories (Capitol W 509). Using muted strings 
and soft singing reeds, the orchestra creates a delicately romantic 
atmosphere which most listeners will find completely captivating 

It's So Peaceful in the Country (Columbia CL 779) features 
the orchestra of Percy Faith plus the talented Mitch Miller on 
oboe and French horn, in some particularly lovely songs, many 
not well known, which capture the quiet repose of the not too 
wide open spaces. If you are in the mood to forsake the city for 
the song of the birds and crickets, these soothing arrangements of 
Alec Wilder and Jimmy Van Heusen songs should convince you 
that the pastoral scene is worthwhile 

I don't suppose that march music ever puts any one in a 
martial mood, though this may be the intention, but it surely 
succeeds in producing a mood basically patriotic and inspiring 
Mercury MG 50080, Marches, will surely have this effect on you 
The Eastman Symphonic Wind Ensemble, so superbly recorded 
that you will almost see its members marching through your living 
room, present a grand Drogram ot stirring marches by Sousa 
Alford, Bagley, and other masters of the genre. I don't see how 
you can resist wanting to march along with them 

If you've ever peered through a stereoscope at those fascinating 
pictures of the American scene, circa 1900, of pored over the 
family album with any enjoyment, then your curiosity should be 
aroused by the intriguing title of a San Francisco Record 40010 
called Plinkety Plank Plunk. Actually this is a veritable caval 
cade of American popular music from 1899 tw 1927, played on 
piano rolls. You can listen again to perfectly grand performances 
of rags, cakewalks, ragtime pop songs, pre-World War | ballads, 
Zez Confrey's famous old tune Stumbling, ot a period version of 
the 1927 hit Varsity Drag. Reprocessed sound makes every per 
formance enjoyable, and there is a mood of infectious gaiety in 
every band. Curiosity may have killed the cat, but in this case 
it will bring you forty minutes of genuine pleasure. 
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a drinking song with a jolly refrain, two 
are pastoral in mood, and When the cock 
contains 


some delightfully naive tone 
painting. Pure, clear singing and good 
playing N. B. 


Suite for Unaccompanied Cello, No. 2, 
in D minor, Op. 141¢, No. 2— See 
Kodaly: Sonata for Unaccompanied 
Cello, 


REVUELTAS 
Three Pieces for Violin and Piano— 
See Surinach: Doppio Concertino. 


ROSETTI 

Concerto for Bassoon and Orchestra, in 
E-flat-—~See Haydn, Michael; Con- 
certo for Violin and Orchestra in B- 
flat. 


ROSSINI 
William Tell: Ballet Music-—See Jo- 
hann Strauss: Le Beau Danube, 


SCARLATTI 


Sonatas — See Frescobaldi: Harpsichord 
Music 


SAINT-SAENS 

Concerto for Cello and Orchestra, No. 
1, in A minor, Op. 4% 

tMiaskovsky: Concerto for Cello and 
Orchestra, in C, Op. 66 


Mstislav Rostropovich, cello; Philharmonia 
Orchestra, Sir Malcolm Sargent, cond 


RCA VICTOR LM 2016. 12-in. $4.98. 


Every so often Saint-Saéns’ glittering con 
certo emerges to remind us that it still 
has an undeniable public appeal — and an 
even greater one for virtuoso cellists, Its 
latest advocate, the young Russian cellist 
Rostropovich, gives it a taut, virile per 
formance that has good style and plenty 
of thrust. His tone, while fairly warm, 
tends to become edgy, and the intonation 
is not always firmly in the middle. This 
is most noticeable when he is trying to 
keep abreast of Sargent’s healthy accom 
paniment, an accompaniment not 
notable for delicacy 

The Miaskovsky work is new to records 
In this misty, neoromantic score, the cello 


always 


is less of a solo instrument than a very 
close part of the orchestra, and no dazzling 
display of technique is called for except 
in the very short cadenza of the second 
movement. In its reflective way, this is 
a deeper and more heartfelt work than its 
companion, It is difficult to imagine it 
being more perceptively performed, Ros 
tropovich’s tone here is a shade lighter, 
it sings more, and the consistent lyrical 
context of the music seems to me to be 
more suitable to his artistry. This is a sen 
sitive, free-flowing performance of an en 
dearing work and an auspicious index of 
the Soviet cellist’s abilities, j. FL 


SHOSTAKOVICH 
Quartet No, 1, in C, Op. 49 — See Boro- 
din: Quartet No, 2. 


SIBELIUS 
Symphonies; No, 6, in D minor, Op, 
104; No. 7 in C, Op. tos 


Philharmonia Orchestra, Herbert von Kara- 
yan, cond 
ANGEL 


45310, 


12-in. $4.98 (or $3.48). 
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Herbert von Karajan’s previous Angel-re- 
cotded interpretations of Sibelius have 
been overly romantic and round-edged. In 
the present pair of readings he seems to 
be a changed man. There is far more 
vitality and incisiveness in his approach, 
and he is content to let the music speak 
in its rough-hewn native tongue without 
any questionable refinements. Compelling 
as these performances are, however, they 
still do not displace the recordings by An- 
thony Collins (London) in my affection, 
I prefer Collins’ greater expansiveness in 
the Sixth, especially in the Finale, and 
his closer adherence to the printed score 
in the Seventh P. A. 


SMETANA 
Trio in G minor, Op. 15 — See Dvorak: 


Trio in E minor, 


STRAUSS, JOHANN II 
Le Beau Danube 


Orchestra of the Paris Opera, Manuel 
Rosenthal, cond. 
CAPITOL P 18006. 12-in. $3.98. 


Le Beau Danube 
tRossini: William Tell: Ballet Music 


London Philharmonic Orchestra, Jean Mar- 
tinon, cond. 
LONDON LL 


1383. 12-in. $3.98. 


Originally conceived by Massine, in 1924, 
as a ballet in two acts, Le Beau Danube 
was revised in 1933 and compressed into 
a one-act ballet. In this form it has re- 
mained a permanent and popular fixture 
in the repertoire. The music, tastefully or- 
chestrated by Désormiére, is a series of 
melodic excerpts from Strauss operettas and 
waltzes which have been woven into a 
consistently pleasurable whole. We are 
now offered two LP versions of the com- 
plete ballet, where none existed before. 
Each is directed by a Frenchman; but 


where Martinon has the superb London 
Philharmonic at his command, Rosenthal 
virtuosic 


must settle for the less Paris 





Saint-Saéns glitters for Rostropovich. 


Opera Orchestra. It is a handicap Rosen- 
thal cannot overcome, for at all points the 
English players are superior to the French 
men. Theirs is a more buoyant and fanci- 
ful performance, the conductor keeping it 
all nicely “in the air,” lighthearted in 
feeling, and with fine appreciation of the 





sly touches of humor that run throughout 
the score 

Rosenthal takes it a trifle more leisurely, 
and the over-all feeling is more earth- 
bound, though I do not mean this to imply 
“heavy.” It is a good routine performance 
and would be acceptable enough in the 
theater, but on records I hardly think that 
is quite good enough. Capitol’s sound 
seems thin too, compared to the brilliance 
and depth of that found on the rival re- 


cording. 1% ye 
STRAVINSKY 

Apollon Musageéte; Renard 

Orchestre de la Suisse Romand, Ernest 
Ansermet, cond. (with Michel Sénéchal 


(t), Hugues Cuenod (t), Heinz Rehfuss 


(b), Xavier Depraz (bs), and Istvan 
Arato, cimbalom, in Renard). 

LONDON LL 1401. 12-in. $3.98. 

The suave, romantic-sounding, but clas- 


sically inspired string sonorities of Apollon 
are finely registered here, and the per- 
formance is excellent if not 
last word. 


quite the 
Apollon is one of the most 
elegant “white ballets” ever composed, and 
so the barnyard buffooneries of Renard 
contrast with it extremely well. Renard is 
not a ballet for lovely girls in white but 
for acrobats, and their accompaniment is 
not for a grandly resonant string orches- 
tra but for a grotesque chamber ensemble 
including five singers and a cimbalom. 
The recording is very good, the perform- 
ance first rate, but the singing is entirely 
in French and no text is provided. Un 
fortunately the Robert Craft recording for 
Dial, which is sung in English and there- 
fore preferable for American consumption, 


has disappeared from the catalogue. A. F. 

STRAVINSKY 

Les Noces; Mass; Pater Noster; Ave 
Maria 


Netherlands Chamber Choir, with instru 


mental ensembles and soloists, Felix De 
Nobel, cond. 

EPIC LC 323%. 12-in. $3.98. 

The Hillis recording (Vox) offers Les 


Noces in understandable English, the Rossi 
(Vanguard) in authentic Russian; this 
one offers it in a language purporting to 
be French. The performance of it is 
reasonably good, despite the wobbly voices 
of the female soloists, while the Mass 
is very well done, though it lacks the pure, 
objective tone of boys’ voices, which Stra 
vinsky desires. The two little motets are 
too slight to matter. The annotations, by 
Klaus George Roy, are unusually copious 
and highly informative. A. F. 


STRAVINSKY 
Le Rossignol 


Janine Micheau (s), the Nightingale; Jean 


Giraudeau (t), the Fisherman; Lucien 
Lovano (b), the Emperor; and others. 
Chorus and orchestra of Radiodiffusion 


Francaise, André Cluytens, cond. 
ANGEL 35204. 12-in. $5.98. 


Stravinsky began work on this opera in 
1909, finished the first of its three minia- 
ture acts, and then—for various reasons 
—put it aside for four years. 


Continued on page 48 
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at its All-time Best... 


Summer...“light” living...“light” music... 
but in Westminster W-LAB even the 
lightest music is music at its hi-fi best! 


STRAUSS, R.: Rosenkavalier Suite 
STRAUSS, J.: Tales from the Vienna Woods — Rodzinski W-LAB 7025 


STRAUSS: Waltzes — Emperor Waltz, Roses from the South, 
The Blue Danube, Voices of Spring — Rodzinski LL 7026 


DELIBES: Sylvia and Coppelia Ballet Suites — Boult ; 7027 
CHOPIN: 6 Nocturnes (Nos. 2, 5, 10, 12, 13, 20) — Reisenberg LL, 7029 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF: Piano Concerto, C sharp min., Op 30 
FRANCK: Symphonic Variatiors — Badura-Skoda LL 7030 


SUPPE: Overtures — Light Cavalry, Fatinitza, Poet and Peasant, 
Boccaccio — Boult LL. 7033 


Marches of Many Nations — Deutschmeister Band ‘LAB 7037 


IPPOLITOV-IVANOV: Caucasian Sketches 
BORODIN: Polovtsian Dances — Rodzinski L 7039 


RESPIGHI: Rossiniana 
SUPPE: Morning, Noon and Night in Vienna Overture — Boult LL 7041 


Suggested list price, $7.50 


NATURAL BALANCE 
No harmonic distortion 
No pre- or post-echo 
No definition-loss 
No response reduction 
No stylus-bridging 
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Janine Micheau 


those four years he composed The Fire 
Bird, Petrouchka, and The Rite of Spring; 
and when he returned to Le Rossignol he 
found his style had changed completely 
He hesitated a long time before resuming 
this score at all, but finally decided to go 
ahead without rewriting its first act be 
cause the atmosphere of that act is quite 
different from the atmospheres of Acts I 
and Il, The result is a work which begins 
in an idiom obviously influenced by the 
Debussy of the Nocturnes and ends in an 
idiom close to that of the Rite, Stravinsky, 
one suspects, has always been uneasy about 
this, and that helps to explain why Le 
Rossignol has not been recorded until 
now 

The stylistic inconsistencies of the score 
are no real cause for concern, however, 
and they are far 
humor 


overbalanced by the 
brilliance, and philosophic tascina 
tions of this extraordinary piece. The 
libretto is derived from a familiar story 
by Hans Christian Andersen. The emperor 
of China appoints a nightingale as his 
court singer; then he receives a mechanical 
nightingale as a present from the Mikado, 
and the real bird flies away. In the third 
act, Death sits on the emperor's chest and 
the mechanical nightingale is broken, 
whereupon the living nightingale returns 
and charms Death away with his song 

All of this is set, after the impressionism 
of the first act, in a manner distinguished 
for its tense rhythms, its elaborately mosaic 
like interweaving of short themes, and 
its coruscating, richly bejeweled orchestra 
tion. The libretto, by $8. N. Mitusov and 
Stravinsky himself, is a typical European 
chinoiserie, with dozens of tancily garbed 
little figures scurrying about, and the music 
~~ which makes much use of a “Chinese” 
pentatonic scale-— is in keeping; but there 
are some wonderfully lyrical moments in 
the score, too, and some as ominous and 
awe-inspiring as the Rite itself 

One of the most remarkable aspects of 
the opera is the nightingale’s song. The 
problem here was to write a coloratura aria 
that should move one with its poetry and 
at the same time sound wild and free. 
For Stravinsky's solution to this problem, 
and for Mile. Micheau's solution to the 


problem of singing it, One must turn to 
the disk. 


Both solutions are superb. 
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insight of a Reiner, yet his handling of 











The recording recently won the Grand 
Prix du Disque, and it is eminently worthy 


of that honor on every count. A. F. 


SURINACH 
Doppio Concertino, 


Anahid Ajemian, violin; Maro Ajemian, 
piano; M-G-M Chamber Orchestra, Carlos 
Surinach, cond. 


tChavez: Sonatina for Violin and Piano 
tRevueltas: Three Pieces for Violin and 
Piano 


Anahid and Maro Ajemian. 
M-G-M & 34180. 12-in. $3.98. 


Surinach’s concertino, commissioned by the 
Ajemian sisters last year, is scored for 
solo violin and piano with a small chamber 
ensemble of wind and percussion instru- 
ments plus string bass. It is actually a 
virtuoso piece for all concerned, and an 
extremely brilliant one, making much use 
of the Spanish folk idioms of which the 
composer is a past master. The M-G-M 
annotator, Edward Cole, justly compares 
it with the quasi-orchestral chamber works 
of Barték, by which it may very well 
have been influenced; at all events, it 
handles its folk modes and rhythms in a 
similarly forceful and challenging way. 
The Chavez sonatina is more than thirty 
years old; it was one of the first works by 
this composer to display his interest in 
Mexican Indian material, and it remains 
one of his best. The taut, monumental, 
severe, and grandly simple attitude of 
Chavez is instructively contrasted with the 
more conventional approach of Revueltas, 
whose pieces—also based on Mexican 
Indian folk themes—are full of wrong 
notes to make them sound “modern” but 
remain essentially romantic transcriptions. 
They are good ones, though, especially 
the berceuse-like slow movement. Record- 
ings are magnificent, and so is the playing. 

A. F. 


SURINACH 
Hollywood Carnival— See Glanville- 
Hicks: Sinfonia Pacifica. 


TCHAIKOVSKY 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, No. 
1, in B-flat minor, Op. 23 

tLiszt: Hungarian VPantasia for Piano 
and Orchestra 


Julius Katchen, piano; London Symphony 
Orchestra, Pierino Gamba, cond. 
LONDON LL 1423. 12-in, $3.98. 


Two comparative youngsters here have a 
fling at two old war horses, with results 
that are, to say the least, exciting. We 
have had some fine recordings from Kat- 
chen, but I think all must defer to this 
powerful and brilliant performance of the 
Tchaikovsky concerto. His forceful handling 
of the first movement and the high tension 
of the finale are both samples of exhilarat- 
ing pianism, and his delicacy of touch in 
the andantino is in its own way just as 
impressive. The companion piece by Liszt 
is performed with intense drive, great 
technical finesse, and a fine sense of the 
“grand manner.” It well outdistances com- 
petitive versions. Pierino Gamba, at nine- 
teen, can hardly be expected to have the 





the orchestra is extremely knowing. True, 
he shows an occasional tendency to distend 
a phrase a trifle in the Tchaikovsky, but 
otherwise his is a spirited if not very 
subtly shaded reading. The Liszt goes well 
for him, though the playing is not always 
crisp or well defined. London's engineering 
is first-class in all respects. iy eS 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
Symphony No. 4, in F minor, Op. 36 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Charles 
Munch, cond. 
RCA VICTOR LM 1953. 12-in. $3.98. 


This is a generally cool, detached reading, 
relieved only by a few powerful moments, 
which are not enough to save it from fall- 
ing into the slightly-above-routine class. 
When the conductor is seized by the power 
of the music, as in the closing moments 
of the first movement, and more partic- 
ularly in the finale, the interpretation 
catches fire. Elsewhere it merely smolders. 
RCA Victor's engineers, who seem to have 
solved the problem of capturing the true 
sound of this orchestra, have done their 
job well. The finale is a riot of powerful 
and lustrous sound; here, at least, this disk 
is the equal of any previously recorded 
version. However, the early Kubelik per- 
formance on Mercury 5003, which is more 
consistently of a piece and whose sound 
is still remarkable, remains my favorite, 


BL 


TURINA 
Piano Music 


Danzas fantdsticas, Op. 22; Danzas gitanas, 
Op. 55, Series 1; Mujeres espanolas, Op. 
17; Le Jeudi Saint a Minuit. 

José Echaniz, piano. 

WESTMINSTER XWN 18185. 12-in. $3.98. 


Mr. Echaniz continues to work his way 
through the Spanish piano literature. The 
style must be second nature to him by 
now; certainly he handles it with much 
authority, when his technical resources are 
not overtaxed, and this Turina disk sug- 
gests greater warmth in his playing than 
was evidenced in previous disks. The best- 
known of these works are the Danzas fan- 
tdsticas, because of their currency in the 
composer's own orchestral version. The 
three movements are richly harmonized 
and the second, Ensuefio, a long, atmos- 
pheric piece, is outstanding for its rocking 
%a meter. The three portraits of Spanish 
women (Mujeres espanolas) recall the 
fact that Turina studied with Moszkowski: 
still Spanish in color, the music is on a 
salon level, lightly elegant, gracefully 
humorous, always charming. The Gypsy 
Dances are short works of mild interest. 
Le Jeudi Saint 4 Minuit, however, is ex- 
ceedingly lovely; it evokes a slow religious 
procession, and Mr, Echaniz gives it a 
muted and very beautiful performance. 


R. E. 


VIVALDI 

Concertos for Oboe and Orchestra: in 
F, P. 306; in D minor, P. 259 (Op. 
VIII, No. 9); Concerto in B-flat for 
Oboe, Violin, and Orchestra, P. 406; 
Concertos for Orchestra: in F, P. 292; 
in A, P. 235 
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Hear Ye! Hear these brand new 
releases available in August—all in 
guaranteed High Fidelity! 


BRUBECK 


BRUBECK 


~ 
Brubeck Plays Brubeck—a group of 
nine original compositions for solo 
piano, performed by the king of 
modern improvisation. CL 878 $3.98 





Organ Tour. A chronicle in sound of 
Mozart Music played on Mozart organs 
in Europe. 3-12” @ set K3L-231 $17.98 


Robert Casadesus and the Philharmon- 
ic-Symphony Orch. of New York per- 
form Beethoven's Piano Concerto No. 5 
in E-Flat Major. ML 5100 $3.98 


Russian violinist David Oistrakh per- 
forms Beethoven's Sonata No. 10 in G 
Major, also works of Vitali, Brahms 
and Mendelssohn. ML 5096 $3.98 


a 

Eugene Ormandy and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra play Debussy’s Afternoon of 
a Faun, Nocturnes and Ravel's Daphnis 
and Chloe Suite No. 2. ML 5112 $3.98 


3 - 
Andre Kostelanetz brings us another 
performance, by orchestra alone, of 
a Puccini masterpiece—this time, 


Madame Butterfly. CL. 869 


Paul Weston’s orchestra and 12 fine 
instrumentalists heard in a Solo Mood, 
12” @® CL 879 or 3-record extended 
play set B 879 


Guaranteed High Fidelity on new 
releases means 30 to 15,000 cycle 
range within a plus or minus 2-decibel 
tolerance. Records so marked have 
been tested under the supervision 
of Columbia Sound Laboratories 


® “Columbia” @ @ All prices are mggested lint 


ON COLUMBIA ° RECORDS 
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Claude Maisonneuve, oboe; Georges Alés, 
violin; Ensemble Orchestral de L’Oiseau- 
Lyre, Louis de Froment, cond 

OISEAU-LYRE O1 


$0073. 12-in. $4.98 


Not a single dud here. The opening move 
ments are cheerful and 
harmonic, 
Outstanding among the slow 
movements are the Grave of the F major 


mostly contain 


much of thematic and rhythmic 


interest 


Oboe Concerto, for oboe and unison violins 
only but satisfying nevertheless; the An 
dante of the Concerto for Orchestra in the 
same key, with its unusual depth of emo 
tion; and the Andante molto of the A 
major Concerto, a lovely, melancholy song 
On the same high plane are the finales, 
especially the chirping, light-footed one 
of the F major Concerto for Orchestra, the 
dramatic one of the D minor Concerto; 
and the gay one of the A major, whose 
theme begins exactly like Beethoven's well 
known Contradance in C. Soloists and or 
The recording is a 
little overbright, and a sensitive micro 
phone has picked up the clicking of the 
oboe's key mechanism, but neither of these 
faules is pronounced enough to be annoy 
ing N. B. 


chestra are excellent 


WEILL 
Der Jasager 


Josef Protschka (boy soprano), The Stu- 
dent; Lys Bert (ms), The Mother; Willi- 
bald Vohla (b), The Teacher. Diisseldort 
Children's Chorus and Diisseldorf Chamber 
Orchestra, Siegfried Kohler, cond. 

M-G-M E 3270. 12-in. $3.98 


Written in 1930, two years later than 
The Threepenny Opera, Der Jasager was 
by Kurt Weill and his 
librettist, Bert Brecht, to the developing 
literature of Gemeinschaftsmusik that is, 
music-for-common-use. Like works of the 
same period by Paul Hindemith and Ernest 
Krenek, like Benjamin Britten's Let's Make 
an Opera, and like Weill’s own later 
Down in the Valley, it was designed w be 
produced in schools, in this case either 
with or without adults in the cast. How 
ever, it turned out to be quite a bit more 
than just a “children's opera.” Brecht and 
Weill both were much troubled by their 
times, and both were masters in their 
crafts. The resule of their collaboration 


a contribution 


was, and is, 
fable 


a singularly unsettling little 


The action, based by Brecht on an old 
Japanese no-gaku plot, tells of a small boy 
who importunes his sick mother and his 
teacher until they allow him to set off on 
a journey across the mountains with the 
teacher and a group of older students; on 
the other side he is sure he can get medi 
cines that will make his mother well. In 
the mountains he himself sickens ard can 
travel no farther. According to ancient cus 
tom, he has the option (provided by 
Brecht; in the #o the outcome is inescap 
able) of having his companions turn back 
with him or of allowing himself to be 
cast off of a cliff so that the party may 
be rid of a fateful encumbrance. He will 
not ask them to turn back. Will he 
let custom be followed? “Ja,” he says, 
very simply; but will the others search 
for the medicine his mother needs? They 
take his flask, and gently drop him to 
his death. Then they restate the moral 
that opened the opera; “Understanding 
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and participation are necessary to learn- 
ing.” By setting the common welfare 
above his life, the boy has proved his true 
understanding. 

Whatever philosophical debate there 
might be over this, the little tale is simply 
and touchingly told, with classic economy 
of words and stark theatrical line. A 
parallel economy obtains in Weill’s music, 
but by no means does he make things 
easy for the performers; the ranges re- 
quired are not extreme, but the demands 
of breath, rhythmic precision, and clean- 
ness of phrasing are unyielding. The 
harmonies are faintly pseudo-oriental at 
times, but in the rhythms and twists of 
phrase the score is all Weill-—on oc- 
casion straight out of Mahagonny and Die 
Dreigroschenoper. The bright particular 
star of the M-G-M recording, prepared 
under the supervision of Lotte Lenya Weill, 
is the exceptionally gifted boy soprano Josef 
Proschka, who sings most expressively and 
(even more remarkable for one of his 
kind) on pitch. The other principals are 
grownups — Lys Bert, as the Mother, and 
Willibald Vohla, as the Teacher. Both are 
very good, and the children of the Diissel- 
dorf chorus do notably well with some not- 
easy counterpoint, under Siegfried Kohler’s 
well-paced direction, 

Good notes by Edward Cole, but no 
text at all—-a fact that counts negatively 
even though the German is school-level. 
The sound is quite good. Not of universal 
appeal, perhaps, but highly recommended. 


1% ee 5 


WEILL 


Music for the Stage~-See Copland: 
Music for Movies, 





More Briefly Noted 


EOPLE who want to hear Bach multi- 
keyboard concertos with pianos instead 
of harpsichords may be interested in a 
disk containing the Concertos for Three 
Pianos, in C, BW 1064, for Three Pi- 
anos in D minor, BW 1063, and for Four 
Pianos, in A minor, played by Giséle 
Kuhn, Georgette Astorg, Livia Rev, and 
Monique Mercier, and the Champs Elysées 
Theater Orchestra led by Arthur Gold- 
schmidt (London DTL 93053). The per- 
formances are good, the recording not very. 
As bonus London adds transcriptions for 
string orchestra of two organ works, the 
chorale prelude “Nan komm der Heiden 
Heiland” and the “Little” Fugue in G 
minor 
Of Bach Organ Music played on the 
organ, there is a potpourri by Virgil Fox 
on RCA Victor LM 1963 that evidences 
more virtuosity than judgment. More im- 
portant are Volumes II and III of the 
complete Bach Organ Works being issued 
piecemeal by Westminster, with Carl 
Weinrich playing the old organ of the 
Church of Our Lady at Skinninge, Sweden 
(WN 18148; WN 2205: two 12-in.). Vol- 
ume II contains the D minor Toccata and 
Fugue, the Alla Breve in E, the Toccata 
in E, and the Canzona in D minor. Volume 
Ill consists of the third part of the 
Clavierdbung. Sound and performance are 
admirable, but may or may not bear com- 
parison with the Deutsche Grammophon 
Archive versions by Helmut Walcha. 





Hardly in the running is another Bach 
organ collection —some of the most fa- 
miliar preludes, fantasias and fugues — 
played by André Marchal on the organ of 
the church of Saint-Eustache, Paris (Lon- 
don DTL 93056), an instrument which 
sounds ill suited to the music. 

On another London disk (DTL 93058) 
are four Bach Sonatas for Flute and 
Harpsichord, played by Jean-Pierre Ram- 
pal, flute, Robert Veyron-Lacroix, harpsi 
chord, and Jean Huchot, cello. Adequate 
in both performance and engineering, they 
are still untikely to displace the Wummer- 
Valenti (Westminster) set or even the 
aging Baker-Marlowe (Decca). 

Westminster fares less well with a newer 
Bach offering, a five-disk set of the Well- 
Tempered Clavier (WN $501) played by 
Joerg Demus with tasteful restraint and 
not much else, though the piano sound 
is good. 

Bach admired his contemporary, Georg 
Béhm, of whom Archive now offers us 
Seven Organ Works (ARC 43037), taste 
fully performed on Béhm’s own organ 
(Liineburg) by Hans Heintze. For special- 
ists only. 

Skipping across two centuries, we en- 
counter two works of Benjamin Britten, 
recorded originally some time ago on sep- 
arate ten-inch disks, offered now together 
on a twelve (London LL 1336). They 
are the Ceremony of Carols, in which the 
composer conducts the Copenhagen Boys’ 
Choir (in English) and A Simple Sym- 
phony, in which Eugene Goossens leads 
the New Symphony Orchestra of London 
Both are engaging works, very well per 
formed and recorded. 

Back to the baroque: Volumes II and 
Ill of the Complete Organ Works of 
Buxtehude (whom Bach admired more 
than Béhm) have been issued by West- 
minster (WN 18149; WN 18193) in per- 
formances by Alf Linder that maintain the 
high standard set in Volume J. The notes 
contain the exact registrations used in each 
piece. 

From Buxtehude’s organ to the guitar 
is a long jump, especially when Andres 
Segovia chooses to play — with members 
of the Chigi Quintet —a showy but super- 
ficial Quintet for Guitar and Strings 
by Castelnuovo-Tedesco (Decca 9832), 
though both his playing and Decca’s en- 
gineering are unexceptionable. The flip- 
side contains short works by Haug, Llobet, 
Scriabin, and Villa-Lobos. Strictly for 
Segovia-addicts. 

The Siena Pianoforte, which sounded 
so beguiling at first, is beginning to wear 
out its welcome. Its thin, harplike jingle 
is not at all suited to the opalescent music 
of Debussy, and it is a shame that Marisa 
Regules could not be heard in this reper- 
toire on a proper instrument (Esoteric 
ESP 3003). 

Another recoupling is that by Westmin- 
ster (WN 18066) of the Dvorak Quintet 
in G, Op. 77, performed by the Vienna 
Konzerthaus Quartet with Josef Hermann, 
double bass, with the Sonata in F, Op. 
57, and Four Romantic Pieces, Op. 75, 
the latter works being performed by Peter 
Rybar, violin, and Franz Holletschek, 
piano. All are pleasant, if not important. 

Latest in the Louisville Orchestra's sub- 
scription issues (LOU 55-3) is a disk com- 
bining Krenek’s Transparencies, a twelve- 
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tone suite of most ingenious items titled 
“Flashes,” “Waves Knocks and Dashes 
and the like, with an undistinguished Mag- 
nificat by the Argentinian Roberto Caa- 
mano. Ingenious, too, are Liszt's Twelve 
Transcendental Etudes, especially in their 
exploitation of piano tone, but on Vox PI 
9690 Alexander Borovsky does them much 
less than justice 

Different troubles beset the latest two 
of Epic's Mozart series conducted by Bern 
hard Paumeartner the Piano Concertos 
Nos. 6 and 14, with Hans Henkemans as 
soloist, and the Symphonies Nos. 28 and 
31. The performance is a little rough, 
the sound uninviting 

Continuing excellence, however 
the fifteenth (!') volume of Scarlatti So- 
natas rendered by Fernando Valenti and 
his durable harpsichord ( Westminister WN 
18170) still fresh, vital, new 

New, too, to many of us are some of 
the songs in the Oiseau-Lyre collection 
(OL 50045) of Schubert Lieder sung by 
Bruce Boyce, with Dorel Handman at the 
Unfortunately, Mr. Boyce is not 
especially such un 
and Dem 


marks 


piano 
up to his material 
common fare as Schwager Kronos 
Unendlichen 

From Russia comes a new Shostakovich 
Fifth Symphony, with Eugene Mavrinsky 
conducting the Leningrad Symphony Or 
chestra (Vanguard VRS 6025). It wasn't 
in any sense, worth waiting for 

Hardly more satisfactory, except in en 
gineering, is the Sibelius Second as per 
Philharmonia Orchestra 
(Angel 35314) light 


formed by the 
under Paul Kletzki 
ened and speeded out of its simple, massive 
effectiveness 


RECITALS AND 
MISCELLANY 


BELL, DRUM, AND CYMBAL 


Saul Goodman, percussion; Saul Goodman 
and Leonard Sterling, 
ANGEL 35269. 12-in. $4.98 (or $3.48) 


narrators 


If anybody had asked me a week ago 
whether I could endure yet another per 
cussion demonstration record, | would have 
said, emphatically, “No.” However, Bel/ 
Drum, and Cymbal was a pleasant surprise 
it is one of the best of the species heard 
to date 

Vox 5 
model for the first part of this disk, which 
is a guided tour of the battery section of 


Spotlight on Percussion set the 


an orchestra, with highlv informative and 
entertaining narrative by Leonard Sterling 
and Saul interspersed with 
demonstrations of the instruments under 
scrutiny. All of the major (and many 
instruments are dis 


Goodman, 


minor ) 
cussed in the light of their present-day 
usage and some of their earlier uses in 


percussion 


well-known works. The latter section of 
Bell, Drum, and Cymbal is devoted to mul 
tiple-part arrangements of two familiar 
compositions My Country "Tis of Thee 
and Danse macabre both played entirely 
by Saul Goodman, courtesy of multiple 
track tape recording. They come off sur 
prisingly well in their percussive guise 
largely because of imaginative use of 
pitched percussion instruments, and partly 
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because both numbers, the Danse macabre 
in particular, seem to lend themselves to 
this treatment. I'm sure there has never 
been a more skeletal-sounding Danse ma 
cabre committed to disks 

The recording is excellent a little less 
close-to than is usual with demonstration 
records. However, there is some really 
high-powered sound here; crisp, well-bal 
anced, and very clean except near the 
inner grooves on the second side, where 
the high recording level and close groove- 


J. G. H, 


Spacing sacrifice some quality. 


ALFRED DELLER 
Recital 


Domino (solo can- 
(organ); In dulei inbilo 


Buxtehude: Jabilate 


tata); Fugue in ¢ 


(cantata, three voices Thomas Campion 
Never Weatherbeaten Sail; Most Sweet and 
Pleasing Are Thy Ways, O God: Author 
of Light. Anonymous (c. 1615): Miserere 
My Maker (voice with lute Francesco da 
Milano 
Alfred Deller, 
Loughlin, 
Desmond Dupre, lute, viol da gamba; Eli 
Goren, 


Fantasie (lute) 
Eileen Me 


Bevan, bass 


countertenor 
soprano; Maurice 


violin; Leonard Friedman, violin 
Anne Shuttleworth, celk 
OISEAU-LYRE OL 50102. 1t2-in. $4.98 
Alfred Deller, as one of the most active 
exemplars of a technique now in decline 
has the distinction of strangeness added tu 
that of artistic accomplishment. In fact 
by virtue of both and by the grace of 


records -— he has acquired a following of 


IGOR MARKEVITCH CONDUCTS... 


Listen! Hear one of the most important young conductors in the world 
His flashing baton and uncanny ear for orchestral color and symphonic 
form inspire musicians to unusual heights. Naturally, you will hear 
many of his most important recordings on the Decca Gold Label, for 
Decca captures the live quality of his music in matchless high fidelity 
to bring you truly a New World of Sound. 


Music inthe Guat European Iadition 


With the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 


Mozart: Mass in C (''Corona- 
tien’), soloists, Choir of St 
ot Cathedral; Sym- Idy! 
phony No. 38 in 0 ('‘Prague’’) 

Di 9805 





J 
Mussorgsky: Pictures At An 
+ ~ eames Wagner: Siegtried tique. 


Tohaikovsky: Symphony Wo. 6 in B Minor 


% (“Pathétique’’) 


— 


Berlioz: Symphonie Fan 
OL 9783 
OL 9782 





OL 9611 aa 





Decca Gold Label Records feature a new method of compression moulding on silent 
polystyrene surfaces. Then, each recording is placed in a protective case of polyethylene 
plastic to bring you a product that is perfect both technically and artistically 


All recorded in Europe by Deutsche Grammophon. 


DECCA’ (ol /abel RECORDS KR 


a New World or Sound 
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admirers surely larger and more widely 
distributed than any other countertenos 
could possibly have claimed in the past, 
when this type of voice was much com- 
monet. His latest record is properly the 
recital” it is entitled only in its second 
half-—a point worth making mainly be 
cause the Buxtehude concerted pieces are 
the most delectable, and most extended, 
of the lot. Mr. Deller is in good form in 
the exultant Jubilate Domino, but the real 
treasure is In dulci jubilo, with its exquisite 
three-part setting of a text, in Latin and 
German mixed, of love for the infant 
Jesus, for His mother, for God the Father, 
and of gentle longing for Heaven. The 
treatment is in fact complex, but the total 
effect is one of consummate simplicity and 
tender, serene faith. In between comes a 


jaunty performance of the little Fugue in 
C, played on an unidentified organ that 
sounds to be (action and all; it is recorded 
very close-to) either a portatif or a tiny 
positif, but that is in any case one with 
a sweet, ingenuous way of speaking. 

The second side is devoted to lute-ac- 
companied songs, mainly by Thomas Cam- 
pion, the Elizabethan physician who was 
also a first-class lyricist and composer. 
Each in its way is lovelier than the others; 
there is no point in distributing adjectives 
amongst them. So far as I know, none 
of the music in either group is to be had 
otherwise on LP 

The recording is intimate and clear. Full 
texts; no notes at all—not even a first 
name for Campion. On the special side, 
perhaps, but most desirable. J. H., Ja. 





A Very Slightly Too Happy Fella 


Composer Loesser at recording session, 


HATEVER may turn out to be the 
long-term reputation of Frank Loes 

sers' The Most Happy Fella, it is presently 
a well-entrenched success in New York, 
and has also the remarkable, if quite ex 
trinsic, distinction of being the first Broad 
way musical show ever to be recorded in 
truly theater-complete form 

Goddard Lieberson has “produced for 
records” an admirably true image of what 
the newest Loesser success sounds like from 
center-aisle seats in the theater. The sub 
jective effect of the full-length set is thar 
of a very special, cost-no-object issue, and 
it might as well be enjoyed. The com- 
panion single is a hits-of-the-show ex 
cerption, less posh but very well done 

The book of The Most Happy Fella is 
based on Sidney Howard's They Kneu 
What They Wanted, with the play's eco 
nomic and religious issues deleted and the 
erotic triangle diluted. So, in this telling, 
the triangle itself fades (the bride is really 
a nice girl who slipped once in an off 
moment); the love story is treated as a 
sort of Beauty-and-the-Beast idyl; and the 
knotty ideas that formed the weft of the 
play are replaced by secondary love themes 
with the whole pattern blocked out so as 
to fit neatly in between production num 
bers of various types, one for every show 
goer's taste. A pity, too, because it has, 
even now, the germ of an adule plot 

The score, orchestrated for Loesser by 
Don Walker, is extensive; there are some 
thirty musical numbers, with only about 
twenty-odd minutes of spoken dialogue; 
almost all of the words are spoken, though, 
when the action is crucial. But relative to 
the top level of Loesser's pop songs, most 
of it is more notable for the variety of 
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its cliché-sources than for memorability. 
But “Standing On the Corner” is, of course, 
quite juke-boxable; and “Somebody Some- 
where,” if not the greatest, is very good 
The “Abbondanza’ trio is (intentionally, 
one hopes) as funny as “Wunderbar” but 
I dislike “Sposalizio” even more than its 
old relative, “Puniculi-Punicula.” 

The cast is primarily a group chosen for 
voice, but the general level of acting is 
acceptable. Robert Weede would be even 
more effective than he is if he weren't 
stuck with so many fearsome lines to read 
in dialect. Vocally, Mr. Weede has been 
in better form, but he husbands his re- 
sources with veteran skill. As the mail- 
order bride, Jo Sullivan sings purely and 
communicatively. The others are satisfac- 
tory 

All told, the show comes across on 
records well enough — except for the pro- 
duction numbers, frustrating to hear with 
no stage in view. No text, but none is 
needed, for the diction is uniformly good 
For most purposes, the single disk ought 
to do, since it has the best tunes. Still, if 
this full-length set sells, maybe Columbia 
will do all of My Fair Lady 

JAMES HINTON, JR. 


THE MOST HAPPY FELLA 


Music and lyrics by Frank Loesser. Book 
based on Sidney Howard's Pulitzer Prize 
(1925) drama They Knew What They 
Wanted. Complete performance by the 
original cast: Robert Weede, Jo Sullivan, 
Susan Johnson, Mona Paulee, Shorty Long, 
Art Lund, Arthur Rubin, Rico Froelich, 
John Henson, Keith Kaldenberg, Lee Cass, 
and others. Orchestrations by Don Walker. 
Orchestral and choral direction by Herbert 
Greene 

COLUMBIA 03L 240. Three 12-in. $14.94 


THE MOST HAPPY FELLA (excerpts) 


Act |: Prelude, Ooh, My Feet, Somebody 
Somewhere, The Most Happy Fella; Stand 
ing on the Corner, Joey, Joey, Joey, Rosa 
hella, Abbondanza, Sposalizio,; Don’t Cry 
Act LU: Happy To Make Your Acquaint 
ance, Big "D"; How Beautiful tbe Days. 
Warm All Over, 1 Like Everybody: 
Mamma, Mamma, Song of a Summer 
Night, Finale 

(Original cast, as above.) 

COLUMBIA oL 5118. 12-in,. $4.98. 





EASTMAN SYMPHONIC WIND EN- 
SEMBLE 
Marching Along 


The U. §. Field Artillery; The Thunderer: 
Washington Post; King Cotton; El Capi- 
tan; The Stars and Stripes Forever; Ameri- 
can Patrol; On the Mall; Lights Out; 
Colonel Bogey; The Billboard; Barnum 
and Bailey's Favorite. 


Eastman Symphonic Wind Ensemble, Fred- 
erick Fennell, cond. 
MERCURY MG 50105. 12-in. $3.98. 


A second volume of “marching” marches, 
played by the Eastman Symphonic Wind 
Ensemble, that does not strike me as being 
as successful as the first release (MG 
50080). I suspect a change in mike place- 
ment. Where the first issue gave us ex- 
cellent sound seemingly coming from a 
sensible distance, this recording brings it 
too close, almost as if the band were walk- 
ing over and around the listener. The 
instrumental quality seems a little lighter 
and the playing more buoyant than before, 
and there were times when I felt 1 might 
well be listening to a good college band, 
so exuberant are the performances. 


J. BL 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
Easter Mass; Pieces from the Office 


Choir of the Monks of the Abbey of Saint 
Pierre de Solesmes, Dom Joseph Gajard, 
cond. 

LONDON LL 1408. 12-in. $3.98. 


The first band on Side 1 is devoted to the 
bells of St. Peter's Abbey. Together with 
the twittering of some neighborhood birds, 
they make a very pleasant, if somewhat 
protracted, sound. Six movements from 
the Proper of the Easter Mass follow. 
Wonderful music, beautifully performed. 
The same movements plus two from the 
Ordinary of the Mass, sung as well and 
recorded without the slight reverberation 
audible here, are offered on an Angel disk 
(35116), while the entire Proper and 
Ordinary, not quite as sensitively per- 
formed or as clearly recorded, may be heard 
on Archive ARC 3001. Neither Angel 
nor Archive, however, offers the Invitatory, 
three hymns, and four antiphons on Side 
2 of the present record. N. B. 


WALTER KRAFT 
South German Baroque Organ Music 


Walter Kraft, organ 
VOX DL 223. Three 12-in. $14.94. 


There are some splendid pieces in this 


generous collection, such as Pachelbel’s 
tense and improvisatory Toccata in C 
minor; his lovely Ciacona in F minor, built 
on a four-note descending figure; Muffat’s 
rich and imaginative Toccatas in D minor 
and C minor; and Speth’s powerful Toccata 
in F minor. Pachelbel’s Partita on Was 
Gott tut has one curious, crawling, chro- 
matic variation, but the other variations 
do not avoid monotony. Most of the 
other works seem more interesting from 
a historical point of view than from an 
aesthetic one. They are capably played on 
one or the other of the two organs in 
the Benedictire Abbey of Ortobeuren in 
south Germany, built about the middle of 
the eighteenth century. These are very 
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handsome instruments, to judge by the 
illustrations in the booklet, but do not 
seem to be ideally suited for recording. 
The softer stops, which Kraft favors par- 
ticularly in the Froberger pieces, sound 
gloomy and not very efficient; and the 
sound often has a boominess and lack 

clarity that are “real enough but far from 
advantageous to the music. N. B. 


MARGUERITE NAMARA 


Songs and Arias 
Hahn: 


veux 


La lettre. Satie: Je te 
(arr. Pauline Viardot-Gar- 
Mazurkas: Aime-moi; Co- 
Debussy: Fleur des 
blés. Hahn: Le plus beau présent. Tosti 
Pour un baiser. Arr. Namara: Adios Gran 
ada; Street Cries of Spain; Sevillanas. Falla 
Nana; Polo. Bizet Seguidilla 
Habanera. 


Mozart 
Chopin 
cia): Three 
quette; L’Oiselet 


Carmen 


Marguerite Namara, soprano; self-accom 
panied on piano and spinet 
INTERNATIONAL RECORD COLLECTORS 
CLUB IRCC L 7009. 10-in. (By mail, 
$4.00 plus shipping charges, from maker, 
318 Reservoir Avenue, Bridgeport 6, 
Conn. ) 


So fugitive is fame on earth that there 
may be some amongst the fresher levies 
of music and theater enthusiasts who know 
Marguerite Namara, if at all, only through 
her more recent appearances in plays — 
notably through her superbly grande-dame 
Mme. Darushka in Rose Franken's Claudia 
in the 1940s. She was born in Cleveland 
in a year not far from 1888, and made 
her operatic debut, in Faust, at Genoa in 
1908. Now, according to the notes that 
come with it, this release of performances 
in her studio during the past 
marks her forty-fifth anniversary as a 
singer; feminine arithmetic, like music, is 
one of the subtler arts. She came to the 
Chicago Opera in 1919, Micaela 
to Mary Garden's Carmen, and in 
she sang the title role in Thais. The 
quote Miss Garden as saying, “No 
Thais for me; it's yours from 
No doubt it was said. But Miss Garden 
resumed the role the very next week, and 
until after 1930 no sang it in 
Chicago -—a higher compliment, perhaps, 
than words. Or perhaps not. In any case, 
Miss Namara went from Chicago to Paris, 
making her debut in 1923 in La Traviata 
and going on to sing Mimi and Manon 
before shifting her energies to other mat 
ters — films, silent and sound, including 
Gypsy Blood, the first with-sound Carmen 
movie; operetta; and legitimate theater 
Almost automatically, the main 
about a disk of this sort is extrinsic, as a 
memorabile of a vital personality. Yet in 
this case it is not entirely so. For the 
voice, if not imaginably young, is the re 
mains of one that must have been very 
lovely, and there is no mistaking a basically 
fine technique. There is a considerable lot 
of erratic, swooping tone, but the moments 
of real uncontrol are 
brief, and this in 


few years 


singing 
1921 
notes 
more 
now on.’ 


one else 


interest 


relatively few and 
repertoire that makes 
no concessions to lack of agilitd The 
Viardot-Garcia arrangements of Chopin 
mazurkas are as charming as they are dif 
ficult and rare, and the song from Rey 
naldo Hahn's music for Sascha Guitry’s 
Mozart is a delight —if no such delight 
here as it is in the ancient Yvonne Prin- 


AUGUST 1956 


temps 78 rpm. The Carmen arias are 
fascinating interpretatively, especially the 
highly unconventional Segwidilla, done “as 
a real gypsy would,” with free accent, raw 
laughter, and stampings; it may traduce 
Bizet, but it has its own appeal. The 
sound is variable, about what might be 
expected of home-studio recording, but not 
bad. No texts, scanty notes on the music 
A special taste, but fun for the few 

J}. H., Jr 


More Briefly Noted 


VINTAGE vocal music continues to come 
forth, the prime crop on the current market 
dating back to Tudor times, from which 
the Deller Consort on Vanguard (BG $54) 
brings us Volume II of The English Mad- 


@ ae add the dimension 
) of realism 
to your 
listening 
pleasure 


pre-recorded 


BINAURAL 


stereophonic 


TAPES 


"e pot HAS 


Long a recognized leader in high \ re 


cordings, Concert Hall Society has expanded 
its facilities to include production of binaural 
stereophonic pre-recorded tapes. Concert Hall is 
taking this step to help meet the demand for 
truly high fidelity tapes. An ambitious program 
of outstanding items has been planned; two 
notable “firsts” have already been chalked up— 


LA BOHEME—Puccini 
Complete on two 7” reels (3600 ft.) 


SYMPHONY #9—Beethoven 
Complete on two 7” reels (3000 ft.) 


All Concert Hall Society Tapes are reels, 
1VYy ips, for either stacked of stag 
gered heads. Positive color identification is pro 
vided by the color of the reel material—c/ear 
plastic for stacked, yellow plastic for staggered 
And please note these extras 
4 All CHS Tapes bring you comple'e works 

All CHS Tapes come with full program notes 
: All CHS Tapes are splice free 


available 


All CHS Tapes are packed in atiractive boxes 
All CHS Tapes are of highest fidelity 
The listing at right is only the beginning! Many 
exciting items are in the works-——so watch for 
our announcements of new tapes to be released 
on a regularly scheduled basis 
Concert Hall Binaural Stereophonic Tapes are 
available now at record dealers and hi-fi audio 
centers, or write us for complete catalog and 
name of nearest dealer 


rigal School. Countertenor Alfred Deller 
as both singer and conductor, is mainstay 
of the performance, in impeccable taste 
Mainstays of the musical content are the 
Messrs. Tallis, Weelkes, and Wilbye; and 
no one appreciative of perfect umion be 
tween the language of England and that 
of music could ask a worthier trio 

From some centuries earlier comes the 
Requiem sung in the Archive disk (AR« 
5031) of Gregorian Chant by the monks 
of the Benedictine Abbey of St. Martin 
Less polished in delivery, it is more com 
plete than the version made recently for 
London by the monks of Solesmes. Tem 
porally subsequent but strictly secular is 
a set of pieces put forth on London © 
91116 by the Ensemble Monique Rollin 
called Music of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance. Performers are a soprano anc 
an ancient instrument 


trio, composers in 


THE FIREBIRO (Stravinsky) 
Netherlands Philbarmonic, 
Walter Goebr. CHE/ON-1 (1200) 
$11.95 





Netherlands Philbermows 
Netherlands Phil , Walter 
Goebr, Annie Delorie, contralto, 
CHT/ON-2 (1200°) $11.95 


ieneumiotoah Netherland 
a s 

Philbarmonic, Walter Goebr 

CHT/BN-3 (1200°) $11.95 


SYMPHONY #101 IN 0 MAJOR 
“CLOCK” (Haydn) Orchestre 
Pasdeloup de Paris, Lowis Martin. 
CHT/BN-4 (1200’) $11.95 


SYMPHONY #9 IN D MINCR— 
“CHORALE” (Beethoven) 
Netherlands Philharmonic €horws 
& Orch., Walter Goebr, Soloists. 
CHT/BN-5-2 (3000) $23.90 


ed aleoh Poh HINA 

a pe Eniremons, 
Radio. ore Orchestra, Walter 
Goebr. CHT/BN-6 (1200°) $11.96 


RHAPSODY IN BLUE (Gershwin), 


BOLERO (Ravel) Philippe 
Entremont, Concert Hall 


rs tg Orchestra, Walter 
Goebr. CHT/BN-7 (1200’) $11.96 


LA BOHEME (Puccini) Netherlands 
Philharmonic Chorus & Orch., 
Carl Bamberger, Soloists. 
CHT/BN-9-2 (3600) $23.90 


THE MOLDAU (Smetenc), 
POLOVTZIAN DANCES FROM 
“PRINCE IGOR” (Borodin) L/irechi 
Symphony Orch., Paul Huppert: 
CHT/BN-10 (1200) $11.95 


LES PRELUDES (Liset) L/treche 
Symphony Orch., Paul Hupperts; 
ROMAN CARNIVAL (Berlioz) 
Netherlands Philharmonic Orch., 
Walter Goebr. CHT/ON-11 (1200°) 
$11.96 


DEATH AND TRANSFIGURATION 
(R. Strauss) Utrecht Symphony 
Orchestra, Ignace Newmark 
CHT/BN-12 (1200°) $11.95 


DOWN THE MIDOLE with Jimmie 
MePartiand & Orch.—). & Marian 
McPartland, Stegmeyer, 
Dickenson, Freeman, Morello, 
Hinton. CAIT/OM-13 (1200) $11.95 
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“Dialing Your Disks” Reprints 


Reprints of the “Dialing Your Disks” 
equalization table on this page are now 
available on separate paper cards, which 
can be kept near your control unit for 
ready reference. The cards are as de- 
tailed and up-to-date as we can make 


them, and will be kept current as addi- 
tional information is received from 
record manufacturers. Cost is 25 cents 
for two cards, mailed flat in a non- 
crush manila envelope. Write to “Dial- 
ing Your Disks,’ HIGH FIDELITY, 
The Publishing House, Great Barring- 
ton, Mass. Cards will be sent by return 
mail. 








Dialing Your Disks 


All LP disks are recorded with treble boost 
and bass cut, the amount of which often 
varies from one manufacturer to another 
To play a disk, the bass below a certain 
turnover frequency must be boosted, and 
the treble must be rolled off a certain num 
ber of decibels at 1 cycles. Recom 
mended control settings to accomplish this 
are listed for each manufacturer. Equalizer 


control panel markings correspond to the 


following values in the table below: ROLL- 
OFF 10.4: LON, FRRR. 12: AES, RCA, 
Old RCA. 13.7: RIAA, RCA, New RCA, 
New AES, NARTB, ORTHOphonic. 16: 
NAB, LP, COL, COL LP, ORTHOcoustic 
TURNOVER 400: AES, RCA. s500C: 
LP, COL, COL LP, Mod NAB, LON, 
FFRR. s500R. RIAA, ORTHOphonic, 
NARTB, New AES. 500: NAB: 630: 
BRS. 800: Old RCA 





Ail records produced under the following labels are ree 
turnower; 14.7 rolloff): Angel; TAtiantic; 
M(;M; Montilla; New Jazz; Norgran 
ther recording curves are listed below 


Prestige; 


sethlehem 


ovded with the industry - standard RIAA curve (SOOR 
Classic Editions; Clef; EMS; Epic; McIntosh; 
Romany; Savoy; Walden. Labels that have used 





NEW 


RECORD LABET " 


/ ur nover 
Allied 0) 
Amer. Rec, Sax 100 
Arizona HW 
Audiophile 0 
Bach Guild WOK 


*Bartok SHOOK 


Klue Note Jazz WOR 
Boston Oe 
*Caedmon WOR 
Canyon } Wi 
Capitol ] Wok 
Capitol-C etra WOK 
Cetra-Soria OO 
WOR 
olumbia WOOK 
oncert Hall } WOR 
SOOR 


olosseum 


ontem porary 


tC ook (SOOT) | wi 
Coral 0) 
Decca WOR 


hlektra 5OOR 


Laoteric 5OOR 
Folkways WOK 
*,o0d- Time Jazz WOK 
Haydn Society we 
HMY (OOK 
happ OR 
Kendall 00) 
*London, Lon. Int MWe 
Lyrichord 00 
*Mercury ri. 
Nocturne WOK 
Ocean yin 
*L Oiseau Lyre yw 
“overtone yeOR 
Oxtord wie 
Pacific Jaze WOR 
Philharmonia 100 
tPolymusk wn 
RCA Vietor | WIOR 
Remington ] vi 
Riverside WOR 
Tempo uM) 
Transradio 00 


Urania SOOR 


Vanguard WOR 
Vox WOR 


*W eat minster 5OOR 





*Currently re-recording old masters for RIAA « 
{Binaural records produced on this label have n 
played without any rolloff 


© treble boost on the inside band, which should be 


OLD 


Record No, or Date: Turnower, Rolloff 


To 1955: 400, 12.7 


No, 501-529; 500, 16 


No, 901-905, 308, 410, S11: SOUR, 14.7 
No, 906-920, 301-304, 309; 630, 16 
To 1954: 400, 12 


No, 1001-1022: 640, lb 
To No, C6160; 400, 12 
To 1955: 400, 12.7 
To 1955; 400. 12.7 


‘to January 1954: 500,16 
To 1955; 500C, 16 
To 1954: 500C, 16 


No, 4501, 2501, 2502, 2505, 2507, 2001, 
2002; 400, 12. No, 2504; 500, 16 


To November 1955: 500, 16 


No, 2-15, 18-20, 24-26; 640, 16. No. 17, 
22: 400,12. No, 16, 21, 25, 24: 5OOR, 13.7 


No. ES 500, 517, EST 5, 6. 400, 12 
fo 1955: 500C, 16 3 


No. 1, 5-8: 500, 16. No. 3, 9-19: 400, 12 


No. 100-103, 1000-1001; S800, 16 
To No. 846: 300C, 10.5 


lo October 1954; 400, 12 
No, LP 1-3, 5, XP1-10: 400, 12 


To 1954: 300C, 10.5 
No, 1-3: 500, 16 


No. 1-14: 400, 12 


To September 1952; 500 or S00, 12 


To 1955: 400 12 


No. 7089, 224, 7066, 7003, 7065, 608, 
7069; 400,12. Others: 500C. 16 

No. 411-442, 6000-6018, 7001-7011, 8001- 
8004; 500, If 

500, 16 unless otherwise specified 

To October 1955; 500C, 16; or if AES 
specified: 400,12 


urve 

















clude Dufay, Machaut, Ockeghem and the 
ubiquitous Anon. Less impressive is an 
assortment of works called (not quite ac 
curately) Renaissance Choral Music is- 
sued by Unicorn (UN LP 1025), sung by 
the Chorus Pro Musica of Boston, under 
Alfred Nash Patterson. The un-Renaissance 
composers include Heinrich Schiitz, Wil- 
liam Byrd, and King John of Portugal, 
all as good at their craft as, unfortunately, 
the Boston singers are not. More pictur 
esquely labeled is Westminster's collection 
Music at the King’s Chapel, the kings in 
point being Louis XIV and Louis XV of 
France. The record (WN 18167) features 
Jean Girardeau, tenor, and more antique 
instruments, in music by such as Charpen 
tier, Lalande, and Couperin, very worth- 
while, fetching, all well done in excellent 
sound, Spanning all the centuries thus far 
encompassed, there has come from St 
Bernard's Seminary (Kendall LP 342) a 
sort of Catholic liturgical omnibus labeled 
simply St. Bernard’s Seminary Choir: 
good and unaffected singing of music that 
begins with plain chant and continues 
through the corniest of Victorian hymnody 
Recitals are always with us. They can 
be effective through pure mastery of an 
instrument, and this does apply to Capitol 
P 8338—Leonard Pennario: Concert 
Piano Encores. However hard Liszt and 
Debussy made the task, Pennario makes its 
accomplishment sound like (very exciting) 
child's play. Unhappily, the same cannot 
be said for the efforts of Pedro D’An- 
durain in his Violin Recital (Capitol P 
18001). The works performed are light, 
brisk, and contemporary, but the perform 
ance is short of conviction and ill recorded. 
An unfortunate schematic consistency is 
responsible for the dullness of Volume II 
of History of the Dance Form, featuring 
harpsichordist Erna Heiller, on Unicorn LP 
1027. The slow evolution of the courante 
may enthrall the scholar, but it palls upon 
the weary layman, however well portrayed. 
For the incomplete opera lover: three 
items. One identified as Mario del Mon- 
aco: Operatic Recital contains arias from 
various complete opera recordings which 
the tenor has made for London (LL 1433), 
and in which he has not invariably been 
the main attraction. Presumably there exist 
now female teen-age Del Monaco fan clubs 
This is for them. For another ill-defined 
segment of the not-quite-opera-lovers, Her 
bert von Karajan offers on Angel 35307 
Ballet Music from the Operas, which is 
just what it claims to be, and very pretty 
too, though not very operatic. More oper 
atic is London's excerpt-assembly of Most 
Famous Operatic Choruses (LL 1346), 
presenting the Saint Cecilia Chorus and 
Orchestra of Rome, conducted by Francesco 
Molinari-Pradelli and Alberto Erede, sing 
ing precisely the choruses you expect them 
to 
People who crave Hispanic atmosphere 
may get it through a record titled Pilar 
Lopez (Capitol P 18003), which consists 
of a dance suite arranged from works of 
famous Spanish composers by Ernesto 
Halffter and performed by the musicians 
and dancers of the Pilar Lopez troupe 
Only aficionados will get much out of it. 
Almost the same qualification applies to 
Vincente Gomez playing the guitar suite 
he composed for the film, Goya: His Life 
and Works. Which isn’t intended to mean 
that it is bad. It isn't. But there is other 


HIGH FIDELITY MAGAZINE 





which Gomez's extraordinary 
guitar technique might better have been 


applied. The engineering is first-rate 


music to 


THE MUSIC BETWEEN 


EDDY DUCHIN 
A Tribute to Eddy Duchin 


Eddy Duchin, piano 
COLUMBIA CL 2576. 1 


The Eddy Duchin Story 


Eddy Duchin, piano 


COLUMBIA CL 79 12-in. $3.98. 


The Fabulous Eddy Duchin and bis Or- 
chestra 


VIK LX 1043. 12-in. $3.98 
This is Hollywood's year to eulogize Eddy 
Duchin, and a spate of old recordings by 
that master is now upon us. Duchin’s 
talents were limited, but all the gifts he 
possessed were used. He had a great love 
for quick, shifting chords that sometimes 
moved like quicksilver over a piano. He 
was fond of sudden extremes in dynamics, 
cleanly and sharply articulated. The total 
effect, strangely enough was not impres 
sionistic but extremely 
sophisticated and innocent at the same 
time 

He has been served well. by both LPs, 
which together contain much of his most 
typical work. Vik’s Duchin collection in 


precise. It was 


cludes many vocals by such varied soloists 
as Buddy Clark, 
Sherwood 
featuring the 
Cavallaro (Decca DI 

teresting. There is more 
more ripeness here than Duchin ever gave 


Harold Arlen, and Lew 
The movie soundtrack recording 
piano playing of Carmen 
8289) is also in 
gloss, more pedal, 
his material, and hence distinguishable 
from the original, though not intensely so 
All four albums are representative and wel 
come, the three by Duchin himself doubly 
$0. R. K 


ELLA FITZGERALD 
Sings the Cole Porter Song Book 


Ella Fitzgerald; Buddy Bregman and his 
Orchestra 

VERVE MG V-4 [wo 12-in. $9.96 
Here and there, en route through this won 
derland of thirty-two Porter songs, one 
realizes that not every tune exactly fits the 
great Ella, and vice versa. As examples 
Night and Day, which has been slaughtered 
too often for any singer to handle with 
ease these days, So m Love, or even Don't 
Fence Me In. But there the complaints 
stop, for the rest of the album is a collec 
tion of distinguished riches, and it is dith 
cult to think of any other contemporary 
pop singer capable of sustaining its high 


level R. K. 


MORTON GOULD 
Music for Summertime 


Weather; Smoke Gets in Your 
Eyes; Pavane; Shadow Waltz; Star Dust 
Where or When Beyond 
the Blue Horizon; Cresta Blanca Walt: 
Orchids in the Moonlight; Over the Rain- 
bow; Time on My Hands. 


Stormy 


Summertime 


AUGUST 1956 


Morton Gould and orchestra 


RCA VICTOR LM 2006. 12-in. $3.98 


Don't take the title of this recording too 
literally and assume that this is music 
suitable only for the balmy days of sum 
mer. If you do, you'll certainly be missing 
one of the most enjoyable disks of its kind 
to be released this year. These old standards 
have a year-round appeal, and decked out 
in Gould's inventive and attractive arrange 
Gould 
clearly and 
freely over interesting and unusual accom 


ments they sound better than ever 


keeps the melody floating 
paniments, without ever resorting to some 
of the 


arrangers 


tricks” so popular with current 
Beautifully 
duced in most striking sound, this is a 


played, and repro 


record that can be unreservedly recom 


mended De Oe 
THE KING AND I 

Sound-track recording featuring Deborah 
Kerr, Yul Brynner, Rita Moreno, Terry 


Saunders, and Carlos Rivas 
CAPITOL W 740. 12-in. $4.98 


> 

Having found the Hollywood versions of 
Oklahoma! and Carousel much inferior to 
the Broadway productions, | am delighted 
with what the West Coast studios have 
made of The King and 1. Deborah Kerr, 
even in the face of the handicap of Ger 
trude Lawrence's memorable performance, 
is absolutely bewitching, at least on the 
record. She wisely makes no attempt to 
follow the Lawrence characterization, but 
makes Anna seem a Stricter governess, more 
of a disciplinarian than her predecessor, 
but no less enchanted by her environment, 
her pupils, and, in her odd way, the 
king. It is a valid, and well-rounded char 
acterization, and Miss Kerr 
ly accomplished vocalist 


a surprising 
delightful in 
Getting to Know You, poignant in Hello, 
Young Lovers, and immense fun in Shall 
We Dance I think she misses the mock 
ery Miss Lawrence brought to Shal/ I Tell 
You What I Think of You?, but in | 
Whistle a Happy Tune she is just perfect 

As the king, Yul Brunner repeats his 
remarkable Broadway portrayal, sounding 
now a trifle more imperious and slightly 
older. It is a convincing performance 
more so now than before, since he is pitted 
against a seemingly more determined adver 
sary The remainder of the cast do not 
measure up to the Broadway performers 
rhe reproduction, from the original sound 
track, is typically high-powered, and thi 
has a tendency to make things a trifle heavy 
and overdramatic ss 


A NIGHT AT THE APOLLO 


Apollo Band of the Year; Coles and At 
kins; George Kirby; The Keynoters; Jacki 
Mabley; Amateur Show 

VANGUARD VRS 9006. 12-in. $4.98 


rhe long-celebrated Apollo, located in Har 
lem, remains one of America's few musi 
halls, a theater that has it own style, its 
own humor (some of it incomprehensible 
to outsiders), and its own extraordinarily 
responsive audience. For all time, it is 
now preserved, and | urge you to have a 
listen, if only for the quick-building laughs 
brought on so easily by Jackie Mabley and 
the raucous fun of the horrible amateur 
show. Not all of it will entertain; almost 


all of it will interest. There are affectionate 





LIMITED 
EDITION! 


High Fidelity 
DEMONSTRATION 
RECORD 








Crohtaemonship 


For centuries England has been renowned for 
its quality workmanship in leather, linens and 
woolens. For many years now, since London 
Records’ engineers developed true high- 
fidelity, ffrr, England has been the world's 
leader in the recording field. The unsurpassed 
artistry of four great English tras, a5 
displayed in the album “Romance and 
Rhythm” symbolizes London Records’ 
achievements in this field 


Romance and Rhythm 


in High Fidelity 
4ant AT ENGLISH ORCHESTRAS 


pansy BLACK: Andalucia, Perfidia, 
Bewitched 


PRANK CHACKSFIELD: Mean to Me, Santa 
Lucia, Mademoiselle de Paris 


ROBERT FARNON: I'm a Dreamer, Two Litthe 
Girls in Blue, The Way You Look Tonight 


TED HEATH: Manhattan, They Didn't Believe 
Me, Love is Here to Stay 


Even at our regular 12” price of $3.98 this 
long play record would be an exceptional 
value-so act now—this Limited Edition Dem- 
‘onstrator record is a low, low $1.98. If not 
available at your local dealer send check or 
money order to: 


LONDON 


RECORDS 
539-0, W. 25 St, N.Y. 1, N.¥ 




















EVERY DAY 
EVERY WEEK 
EVERY MONTH 


more and more discriminating music 
listeners, owners of high fidelity equip- 
ment, looking for perfect copies of Long 
Playing Records, are discovering the 
outstanding personal mail order record 
service of 


THE MUSIC BOX 


A unique mail order service which 
guarantees that: 


*% Every record mailed is a brand 
new, factory fresh, unplayed copy. 
Every record mailed is most care- 
fully inspected for visible imperfec- 
tions. Every possible flaw is care- 
fully spot checked, on the finest 
equipment, and records that do not 
conform to our rigid standards are 
rejected, 


*% Every record is dusted, cleaned and 
enclosed in a polyethylene envelope, 
to protect it from possible dust 
damage, while in transit. 


*% Every record is carefully packed, to 
reach you in absolutely perfect 
condition. 


*%& Every order over $6.00 is mailed 
POSTAGE FREE anywhere in 
the U. 8. A. On orders of less than 
$6.00, please add 40¢ to cover mail- 
ing charges. 


*% Our service is fast, prompt and 
courteous. 


*% All records are sold at the manu- 
facturer’s suggested list price only 


*% We can supply you with any LP. 
on any label, IF it is currently 
available. 


* THE MUSIC BOX is devoted to 
mail orders exclusively. The gen- 
eral public do not have any access 
to our stock, which is handled only 
by two people. 


*% When ordering, simply list the 
records needed, plus your check or 
money order to cover their cost. To 
avoid delay, list substitutes, since 
we will never make substitutions, 
without your written permission. 
Sorry ...noC. O, D.'s 


* 


The Pusic Box 


MAIN STREET 
GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS, 
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notes by Lengston Hughes, who knows his 
Apollo well; and in case you're wonder- 
ing, the Apollo “Band of the Year” is 
the big Basie outfit, disguised in nomen- 





clature for contractual reasons. es 
FOLK MUSIC 
by Howard LaFay 

inuiiodiaal 





ARCHIVE OF AMERICAN FOLK 
SONG 
Anglo-American Ballads 


The House Carpenter; The Farmer's Curst 
Wife; The Gypsy Davy; Barbara Allen; 
Pretty Polly; The Rich Old Parmer; The 
Devil's Nine Questions; Old Kimball; 
One Morning in May; The Little Brown 
Bulls; The Sioux Indians; Lady of Carlisle; 
Pretty Polly; lt Makes a Long Time Man 
Feel Bad; O Lord Don’t 'Low Me To Beat 


'Em., 


Edited by Alan Lomax. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS AAFS Li. 1£2-in. 
(Available from the Library of Congress, 
Division of Music, Recording Laboratory, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price: $4.50 plus 
federal tax.) 


A reissue on LP of a great 78-rpm col- 
lection that has been a Library of Congress 
best seller for fifteen years. While the 
sound has been improved in the process 
of transteral, particularly in respect to sur- 
face noise, it still remains a long, far cry 
from anything resembling hi-fi. However, 
sound is a minor consideration in the 
evaluation of this release, which features 
singers and songs belonging to the pure 
stream of Elizabethan tradition that as- 
tounded the British folklorist Cecil Sharp 
when he found intact in the Southern 
mountains 400-year-old ballads that had 
been long forgotten in their native Eng- 
land. Today the timeless isolation of the 
Ozarks and the Appalachians is ended; 
radio, highways, industrialization, and the 
sophisticating influence of Army life on 
a generation of draftees have, for the most 
part, dried up the ancient stream. This 
invaluable recording, made in the Thirties, 
offers that old musical heritage in its last 
efflorescence. 

John and Elizabeth Lomax, Charles 
Draves, and Alan Lomax recorded the 
bulk of the material. The singers are often 
flat, often off-key. Some of their voices 
are cracked with age. But beneath the 
blemishes lies that pristine stream in all its 
abiding beauty. This is the way it was 
and can never be again. Recommended 
to everyone interested in folk music. 


ARCHIVE OF 

SONG 

Afro-American Spirituals, Work Songs, 
and Ballads 


Trouble So Hard; Choose Your Seat and 
Set Down; Handwriting on the Wall; The 
New Buryin’' Ground; Lead Me to the 
Rock; The Blood Strained Banders; Run 
Old Jeremiah; Ain't No More Cane on 
This Brazos; Long Hot Summer Days, 
Long Jobn; Jumpin’ Judy; Rosie; I'm 
Going to Leland; Look Down That Long 
Road; The Grey Jobn 


AMERICAN FOLK 


Lonesome Goose; 


| Henry. 








LIBRARY OF CONGRESS AAPS L3. 
(Available from the Library of Congress, 
Division of Music, Recording Laboratory, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price: $4.50 plus 
federal tax.) 


12-in. 


Another LP reissue of notable staples from 
the 78-rpm catalogue of the Library of 
Congress, this one offering a brilliant col- 
lection of Negro spirituals and work songs 
recorded im situ. The spirituals stem from 


tiny backwoods churches in the Deep 
South, the work songs from Southern 
prison camps, last strongholds of mass 


manual labor in the machine age. By 
contemporary standards, the sound is vir- 
tually inadmissible, yet the fire, the dig- 
nity, the profound realism of the songs 
transcend any sonic strictures. Witness 
the haunting, contrapuntal beauty of Lead 
Me to the Rock, a spiritual sung by two 
convicts in a Mississippi prison. The work 
songs, complete with interpolated grunts of 
effort and bite of axe or hoe, are raw 
and impelling in their dynamism. In sum- 
mary, a classic of its kind. 


ENSEMBLE OF THE BULGARIAN 
REPUBLIC 
Music of Bulgaria 


Soloists, chorus, and orchestra of the En- 
semble of the Bulgarian Republic, Phillipe 
Koutev, cond. 
ANGEL 65026, 12-in. $3.98. 

The Ensemble of the Bulgarian Republic, 
an assemblage of singers and dancers re- 
cruited from the “peasantry’’ of that Balkan 
country, scored a smash hit last spring in 
Paris, where usually such manifestations of 
le folklore receive cool, hypercritical appraisal 
and where this vivid, exciting disk was 
made, Bulgaria, rugged and mountainous, 
has not yet succumbed to the great unifying 
influences of twentieth-century communica- 
tions. Villages and provinces, secure in 
their isolation, still preserve their ancient 
musical heritage. Under the sure direction 
of Phillipe Koutev, the ensemble gives ex- 
pert expression to the wild, dissonant - 
yet frequently tender— music of their 
countrymen. Satisfactory sound, but no 
texts and no translations. 


ED McCURDY 
Blood, Booze 'n Bones 


Darlin’ Cory; Josie; The Dublin Murder 
Ballad; Four Nights Drunk; Cowboy's La- 
ment; Kentucky Moonshiner; No More 
Booze; Farewell to Grog; Portland County 
Jail; Banks of the Obio; John Hardy; The 
Pig and the Inebriate; Stackerlee; Lamkins; 
Yo Ho Ho; Lulu; The Drunkard’s Doom. 


Ed McCurdy, baritone; with banjo accom- 
paniment by Erik Darling. 
ELEKTRA EKL 108. 12-in. $4.98. 


Ed McCurdy’s intelligence and ability to 
crystallize the essential mood of a ballad 
more than compensate for the limitations 
of his granular voice. In the present col- 
lection for example, he manages to trans- 
mute the threadbare clichés of the often 
burlesqued Fifteen Men on a Dead Man's 
Chest into an evocation of murky doom. 
For those who know McCurdy’s work, 


suffice it to say that he is in peak form; 
for those who do not, here is a splendid 
introduction. The engineering is outstand- 
ing. 
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GEORGE SAWAYA TRIO 
Arabic Songs of Lebanon and Egypt 


George Sawaya Trio and Female Chorus. 
FOLKWAYS FP 925. 10-in. $4.25. 


The exotic, repetitious rhythms and refrains 
of these Middle Eastern love songs are part 
of a musical culeure that is almost un 
known to the average Westerner. Their 
presentation by the Sawaya Trio is wholly 
idiomatic, and Folkways has obliged with 
high quality reproduction. An accompany- 
ing booklet contains texts in the original 
Arabic as well as English translations. 


ROGER WAGNER CHORALE 
Folk Songs of the Frontier 


Home on the Range; Night Herding Song; 
Snag-Tooth Sal; O, Bury Me Not on the 
Lone Prairie; Green Grow the Lilacs; The 
Old Chisholm Trail; Goodby, Old Paint; 
W hoopie-Ti-Yi-Yo; The Trail to Mexico; 
I'm a Poor Lonesome Cowboy; The Buffalo 
Skinners; Little Joe the Wrangler; Cur- 
tains of Night 


Roger Wagner Chorale 
CAPITOL P 8332. 12-in. $3.98. 


The Roger Wagner Chorale’s second ex- 
cursion into the realm of American folk 
song results in a virile, evocative treatment 
of an expertly chosen, expertly arranged 
group of Western ballads. True, the 
finished product is in the nature of a 
hybrid, tempering a rough-hewn folk art 
with polished professionalism. But it is 
an eminently successful hybrid. For the 
‘original settings” contrived by Rogers 
Wagner and Salli Terri go to the heart 
of these songs, capturing by turns the vast 
loneliness of the Western frontier, the in 
herent poignancy of a cowhand’s life, and 
the fitful merriment which made that 
life bearable. 

A comparison with the Norman Luboff 
Choir's recent Songs of the West (Colum 
bia CL 657) is inevitable, particularly since 
no less than six ballads are represented 
on both records. The Luboff group's per 
formance is no mean achievement, and 
anyone who possesses it is well fixed for 
Western songs; but it does no discredit to 
point out that the Wagner Chorale is 
very close to the nation’s top vocal organi 
zation and is heard here at its best. Ad 
ditionally, Capitol has supplied faultless 
engineering; in fact, the “presence” of 
this record is almost startling. Recom- 
mended. 


THE BEST OF JAZZ 
by John S. Wilson 


BOBBY BROOKMEYER—ZOOT SIMS 
Tonight's Jazz Today 


Bobby Brookmeyer, valve trombone; Zoot 
Sims, tenor saxophone; Hank Jones, piano 
celeste; Wyatt Ruether, bass; Gus Johnson 
drums 

STORYVILLE 907. 12-in 


46 min. $3.98 


Brookmeyer, Sims, and Hank Jones are 
among the most consistently rewarding 
musicians playing jazz today, and it follows 
that a disk combining their talents should 
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be of more than passing interest. Sims 
swaggers his way through it with his typi- 
cally alert sense of phrasing, Brookmeyer's 


playing is thoughtful and brooding, and | 


Jones attends the piano with light, expertly 
directed airiness. 


at a glutinous pace 


ELLIOT LAWRENCE 


Tiny Kahn and Jobnuny Mandel Are | 


rangements 


FANTASY 43-219. 12-in. 37 min. $4.98 


Elliot Lawrence is flying 
colors with heartening vigor, even in this 
day when big bands hardly exist at all 
The Lawrence band is a week-end group 
made up of top New York studio men 
including Al Cohn, Nick Travis, Ernie 
Royal, and Eddie Bert; on this disk, Zoor 


Sims is added to the regular personnel and | 
Urbie Green substitutes for Ollie Wilson, | 
trombonists. They | 


one of the regular 
specialize in vigorous big-band playing of 
a kind chat has almost disappeared from 
the jazz scene 
of the side devoted to the arrrangements 


of Tiny Kahn, whose direct, uncomplicated, | 


and thoroughly swinging music is per 


formed by Lawrence's band with happy | 


zest. This is as good big-band jazz as you 
will hear anywhere today 


THE MODERN JAZZ SEXTET 

Tour de Force, Dizzy Meets Sonny, Old 
Folks; What's New?, How Deep Is the 
Ocean?, Mean to Me. Blues for Bird 


Dizzy Gillespie, trumpet; Sonny Stitt, alto | 


saxophone; John Lewis, piano; Percy 


Heath, bass; Skeeter Best, guitar; Charlie | 


Persip, drums. 
NORGRAN MG N-1076. 12-in. 42 min 
$3.98 


The title of this disk, suggesting an as- 


sociation with the Modern Jazz Quartet, | 


is a mite misleading. John Lewis and Percy 
Heath of the Quartet are present, but they 


are thoroughly outnumbered, and the ap- | 


proach is that of the out-and-out blowing 


session rather than the Quartet’s carefully | 


organized, developed, and rationalized con- 
ceptions. This quibble aside, the disk is 
an admirable showcase for the stirring alto 
saxophonist Sonny Stitt, who — practically 
alone among modern alto men— has 
achieved a reasonable suppleness of tone 
He roars through Tour de Force and Dizzy 
Meets Sonny with ingenious gusto, falls 
into an unbecoming shrillness on the bal 
lad Old Polks, and joins with Dizzy Gilles 
pie in an intriguing Blwes for Bird. On 
this selection Lewis plays some entrancingly 
low-down blues piano and is consistently 
interesting in all his solos. Gillespie is 
erratic blatant and 
Tour de Force, spurred tw exciting heights 
by Stiet’s challenge on Dizzy Meets Sonny 
gimmicks, and 
The disk 


has its lumpy moments but the work of 


unimaginative on 


almost without 


quite moving on Blues for Bird 


simple, 


Stitt and Lewis give it distinction 
BUD POWELL 
Piano Interpretation 


Conception, East of the Sun, Heart and 
Soul, Willow Groove, Crazy Rhythm, Wil 


The rhythm is rugged | 
on every selection except one, How Long | 
Has This Been Going On, which is taken 


the big-band 


This is particularly true | 


Catalog the 
Record Collectors? 


Because Schwann offers on @ regular monthly 
bosis a complete listing of long play records 
classified as follows: 


Classical (By Composer) 
Chamber Music 
Anthologies 

Piano 

Organ 

Vocal 

Spoken & Miscellaneous 
Orchestral 

Operas 

Musical Shows 
Operettas 

Films 

Folk Music & Folksongs 
Popular, Jazz, Swing 
Childrens 


your dealer does not handle Schwann 


— 
7 


Catalogs kindly send us his name and address 


thenew 
SCHWANN DIGEST? 


The Schwonn Digest is the 
companion piece to our regu- 
lar cataleg. It’s a beautifully 
illustrated brochure which lists 
fifty to sixty outstanding re- 
leases of the month as selected 
by the record manufacturers. 
Many of the album covers are 
illustrated in a sparkling dis- 
play of color. Ask your 
Schwann dealer for this excit- 
ing new addition to the 
Schwann family. 


Schwann Long Playing 


Record Catalog 


137 Newbury St. Boston 16, Mass. 
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A complete index to all clas- 
sical, semiclassical, jazz, and 
spoken word record reviews 
which appeared in HIGH 
FIDELITY Magazine in 1955. 
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composer or by collection- 
title with the issue and page 
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stance, if you are curious as 
to what was said about 
Haydn's Nelson Mass, the in 
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at §0¢ per copy. 
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Dept. R18, Publishing House 
Great Barrington, Mass. 
Enclosed find 


send me 


. Please 
copies of the 
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low Weep for Me; Bean Ann the Boys, 
Ladybird; Stairway to the Stars. 


Bud Powell, piano; George Duvivier, bass; 
Art Taylor, drums. 

NORGRAN MG N-1077. 12-in. 39 min. 
$3.98. 


On this disk the playing of Bud Powell, 
widely considered the dean of modern 
jazz pianists, is essentially melodic, his 
single-note developments soundly and eco- 
nomically organized, so that the basic 
swinging quality in his playing is always 
apparent, It is especially clear on such slow 
ballads as Willow Weep for Me, which 
never loses its impetus, thanks to Powell's 
prodding, searching style combined with 
Art Taylor's imaginative drumming and 
George Duvivier's strong, consistent bass 
line. The general direction of these per- 
formances is toward a popularization of 
Powell, extending to a very Garneresque 
approach to Stairway to the Stars. 


TONY SCOTT QUARTET 
Both Sides of Tony Scott 


Cry Me a River; My Funny Valentine; Star 
Dust, More Than You Knou 


Tony Scort, clarinet, Mundell Lowe, guitar; 
Teddy Kotick, bass; Shadow Wilson, 
drums 


Counterpoint Pleasant, East Coast, West 
Side, You and I, Everything Happens to 
Me. 


Scott; Dick Garcia, guitar; Mile Hinton, 
bass; Osie Johnson, drums. 

RCA VICTOR LPM 1268. 12-in. 40 min. 
$4.98 


Tony Scott's incurably romantic pursuit 
of the clarinetist’s grail— the modern 
jazz interpretation carried on a robustly 
is continued on this disk. 
He comes closer and closer to his goal 
This time there is no denying his master 
ful technique, an aspect of his playing 
which has sometimes seemed a long time 
a-coming. I cannot recall any jazz clarinet 
ist who has played with the sustained 
delicacy that Scott reveals on this disk. 
His two long ad lib performances, Cownter 
point Pleasant and East Coast, West Side, 
are superb fulfillments of a jazz clarinetist’s 
potential. Most of the ballads on this 
disk, however, are something else again. 
The level of technical skill remains con- 
stant bute the tempos are deadly unto te 
dium. If there really are two sides to 
Tony Scott, as the title of the disk sug- 
gests, they ought to be introduced to each 
other. His ballad side could learn from 
his swinging side 


swinging beat 


RICHARD TWARDZIK TRIO 


A Crutch for the Crab; Albuquerque Social 
Swim: Bess You ls My Woman; Yellou 
Tango, ‘Round About Midnight, I'll Re- 


member April, 


Richard Twardzik, piano; Carson Smith, 
bass; Peter Littman, drums. 


You Stepped Out of a Dream; Don't 
Worry ‘Bout Me; Bock's Top; Yesterday's 
Gardenias; At Last; Backfield in Motion. 


Russ Freeman, piano; Joe Mondragon, 
bass; Shelly Manne, drums. 

PACIFIC JAZZ 1212. 12-in. 40 min, 
$3.98. 


Although it is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult in the jazz piano field to tell the 
players without a score card, Twardzik, 
who died in 1955 at the age of twenty-four, 
was an original mind whose approach was 
certainly distinctive. His sardonic imagina 
tion seized on whatever means of expres- 
sion suited his ends. His version of I'll 
Remember April is a hard-driving adapta- 
tion of the modern piano style, while sly 
needling marks his Albuquerque Social 
Swim. Yellow Tango, the most successful 
of these generally excellent performances, 
is a delightful mélange of appealingly 
melodic passages and varied interplays of 
rhythms in which bass and drums disport 
as equais with the piano. The disk is of 
special value because it contains very good 
examples of the work of an original jazz 
musician and because it is one of the very 
few recordings that he made. The Russ 
Freeman Trio selections are reissues of re- 
cordings previously released on a ten-inch 
LP. 


Other August Jazz 


The Sudden Getz: For no significant 
reason, the recording companies seem to 
have made this Stan Getz month, five 
Getz disks having appeared simultaneously, 
including the monthly choices of the two 
jazz record-of-the-month clubs. For a musi- 
cian who is widely considered the tenor- 
saxophone influence of the Fifties, Getz’s 
work on disks is more often than not 
routine. He is at his best, however, on 
The Stan Getz Quintet at Storyville 
(ROOST 2209. 12-in. 34 min. $3.98), 
recordings made several years ago by the 
group that provided Getz with much of his 
reputation. His playing has strength and 
cohesiveness as he is spurred on by the 
challenge of guitarist Jimmy Raney and 
pianist Al Haig and given sound support 
by Tiny Kahn on drums and Teddy Kotick 
on bass. The six selections — Pennies from 
Heaven, Move, Parker, Thou Swell, The 
Song Is You; Mosquito Knees — are among 
the more memorable small-group perform- 
ances in recorded jazz. 

Six of Getz’s performances with the 
impressive pianist Bengt Hallberg and 
other Swedish sidemen make up one gen- 
erally satisfactory side of The Sound 
(ROOST 2207. 12-in. 32 min. $3.98), burt 
two Getz quartets which contribute to 
the reverse of the disk are of little con 
sequence. The Jazztone Society's Stan Getz 
(JAZZTONE J-1230. 12-in. 37 min. By 
subscription) is taken from the Roost files 
and includes selections by the two quartets 
heard on Roost 2207, the excellent quintet 
on Roost 2209, and by another, less 
spirited quintet. The consequent gamut 
extends from mediocre to superb. The 
Getz collection from the American Record- 
ing Society, The Cool Jazz of Stan Getz 
(ARS 407. 12-in. 40 min, By subscrip- 
tion), appears to be of more recent vintage, 
made at a time when Getz’'s playing has 
fallen into a rut of listlessness, though 
there are sparkling moments on the disk 
contributed by Lou Levy, a wonderfully 
rhythmic pianist, and by the perceptive 
valve trombonist Bob Brookmeyer. It is 
Brookmeyer again who is the saving grace 
of some other new Getz performances, In 
terpretations by the Stan Getz Quintet, No 
3 (NORGRAN MG N-1029. 12-in. 36 min. 
$3.98). 
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Jazz for 
12-in 
$4.98) by the George Wallington 
Quintet puts more emphasis on the work 
of alto saxophonist Phil Woods and trum 
peter Donald Byrd than on that of pianist 
Wallington, who is a capable and re 
strained single-note swinger. Both Woods 
and Byrd enliven the atmosphere at times 
despite the disturbing shrillness of their 
One side of Mel Powell Out on a 
(VANGUARD VRS 8506. 12-in. 41 
$4.98) is devoted to fussy, 
elaborate septet performances; the other 
side, on which Powell leads a quintet in 
a more direct, vein, is 
animated by occasional appearances of the 
warm-blooded trumpet of Ruby Braff 
Braff's rich-toned horn style also dominates 
Two by Two (VANGUARD VRS 8507. 12 
in. 49 min. $4.98), a relaxed collection 
of Rodgers and Hart played by 
Braff and pianist Ellis Larkins. The first 
American recordings by the German pian 
ist Jutta Hipp, Jutta Hipp at the Hickory 
House, Vol. 1 (BLUE NOTE BLP 1515 
12-in. 42 min. $4.98), reveal nothing that 
might be termed distinctively Hipp, though 
her playing is brightly a la mode 
Progress?: English jazz musicians, who 
started producing passable impressions of 
the early New style about 
years ago, have now caught up with the 
bop period. Modern Jazz (LONDON LI 
1185. 12-in. 40 min. $3.98), 
of a London concert in 1954, offers groups 
led by Don Rendell, Ken Moule, and Tony 
Crombie going through a process of devel 
opment that fairly completed 
over here by the end of the Forties. The 
latest in the RCA Victor Jazz Workshop 


Men —and a Woman: 


Piano 
the Carriage Trade (PRESTIGE 7032 
46 min 


tones 
Limb 


min over- 


swing-touched 


tunes 


Orleans ten 


recordings 


was well 


series, Billy Byers (RCA VICTOR LPM 
1269. 12-in. 39 min. $3.98), eschews 
adventure for a pleasantly unoretentious 


swinging groove that 
framework for Byers 


provides an apt 
honest, burry trom 


bone. Columbia's first venture into experi 
mental jazz, What's New (COLUMBIA Cl 
842. 12-in. 48 min. $3.98), enlists the 
services of a pair of dedicated cross-breed 
ers, Teo Macero and Bob Prince. What 
little evidence of jazz there is in Macero’'s 
compositions is almost completely buried 


by his fascination with modern composing 
techniques Prince writes with more 
warmth, but even so his music is more 


Investigation 
Scobey 


apt to prattle than to sing 


of a different kind is apparent on 


and Clancy (GOOD TIME JAZZ L-12009 
12-in 39 min $4.85), whereon Bob 
Scobey's Frisco Band and singer Clancy 
Hayes have dug up a pair of deservedly 
obscure Irving Berlin tunes, At the Devil's 


Ball and I Want to Go Back to 
They make up for this, though, with an 
performance of Lights 
Out Blues and several sturdy Scobey solos 

On the Outer Fringe: The 
Finnegan band, which started out so prom 


Michigan 


invitingly languid 


Sauter 


isingly a couple of years ago, has, with 
idventure in Time (RCA-Victor LPM 
1240. 12-in. 40 min. $3.98), “an album 
of percussion music,” worked its way 
a very lonesome corner. The percussive 
elements include a variety of things which 
can be whacked, some tongued wind in 
struments, and a stricken 


into 


voice reading a 


poem. It’s a curiosity that is occasionally 
interesting. Duane Tatro’s Jazz for Mod 
erns (Contemporary C 3514. 1I2-im. 34 
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$4.85) enlists several top West 
musicians (Jimmy Giuffre, Shelly 
Manne, Bill Holman, Lennie Niehaus, and 
others) in cleanly executed performances 
of some foggy attempts by Tatro to (as the 
notes put it) “move jazz into new areas by 


min 
(Coast 


removing some of the harmonic limitations 
which have kept it 
century 


in the nineteenth 
It's a good plug for the nine- 
teenth century 


a 
r ’ , ‘ > r , 7 
rHE SPOKEN WORD 
CAESAR 
Selections from Caesar's Commentaries, 
read in Latin and in English translation, 
with an introduction, by Moses Hadas 
FOLKWAYS FP 97/6. 12-in. $45.95 
Here are afforded recollections of things 
past with a vengeance—of the ablative 


absolute and the subjunctive mode and the 
third And the dim 
memory of struggle, at sixty lines a night, 


declension besides 
with the agonizing perplexities of an in- 
flected tongue, are the still vivid scenes of 
the Tenth 
from 

the 


standard-bearer of 
himselt 
vessel and 
Britain, of 


the lone 


Legion throwing overboard 


his puny advancing on 


shores of the marvelous en 
wineering feat which resulted in the bride 
the Rhine himself 


verge of addressing 


ing of and of Caesar 


on the battle those 


soldiers whose blood he had “never willing 
ly squandered 

I very 
thirteen-year-old 


much doubt that the average 


can appreciate Caesar 


the beautiful logic of his language, the 
highly deceptive simplicity with which he 
composed a sophisticated apologia, the 


itself. Ie 
given another opportunity 
at understanding; and thanks are owing to 
Folkways and to Mr 
it The 
brochure with the texts in both Latin and 


ambiguities of the personality 


is good to be 


Hadas for providing 
record is accompanied by a 
English, the latter seeming to me a model 
of translation which preserves literal mean 
ing and dignity of tone without being awk 
ward or stilted J. G 
HERB SHRINER 

On Stage 


Orchestra conducted by Milton Delugg. 
COLUMBIA CL 774. 12-in. $3.95 

Herb Shriner (who is from Indiana, as 
almost everyone knows was trying to 


recall why he left home then he remem 


bered: It seems that one day he was playing 
ball with a bunch of the fellows and ran 
out of town to catch a fly and never 


got around to going back 

Well and 
there is quite a bit of him on this record 
And as if that 
little just 
to make sure there is something for every- 


that's the way Shriner is 


isn't enough, he does a 


singing and harmonica playing 
one 


the kind that 


comes 


It's a pretry jolly record 


you buy, play a couple of then put 
away and bring out only when your friends 
come in. And, if you have enough friends 
— well, it's a pretty good buy 


R. H. HL, Jr 
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...and 
the listenin’ 
































The inimitable Feyer and the 
delightful music from the new movie, 
“The King And I” 
GEORGE FEVER PLAYS SELECTIONS FROM 
“THES KING AND i” AND “CAROUSEL” 

yeorge Feyer, piano with rhythm accompaniment 


PL 21.300 











Portrait of a 
pleasant summer’s listening 


MUSICAL PORTRAITS IN HI-FI; 
MILLOECKER AND SUPPE 


Victor Huby and his Viennese Symphony 


VX 25. 
MUSICAL PORTRAIT IN Hi-Fi; GEORGE GERSHWIN 
Heinz Sandaver, piano, and his orchestra 


VX 25.130 

















For those who know Vienna... 

or would love to! 

COOK'S TOUR OF VIENNA 

Heinz Sandaver, piano, and his orchestra 


VX 25.100 












Favorites of dance teachers — 
and all dance lovera! 
MUSIC FOR DANCE LOVERS ONLY; CHA CHA CHA 


Don Marino Barreto, Jr., and his orchest 







J 







VX 25.080 

MUSIC POR DANCE LOVERS ONLY; TANGO 
Gianni Monese and his orchestra 

VX 25.090 

DANCE DATE 

Heinz Sandaver, piano, and his orchestra 
VX 25.160 







Gotham notea;: Hi and Fi were seen 
making the rounds together at... 
MIDNIGHT IN MANHATTAN 

Casanova and his orchestra 


VX 25.170 
















236 West 65th Street, New York 19,N.Y. 
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AMERICANS on microgroove 


* 


HEN WORLD WAR I ended and 
cultural communication with Europe 
was resumed, American composers realized 
that native musical expression would need 
a vigorous shake-up if it were to keep pace 
at all with the innovations coming from 
the studios of men like Stravinsky, Pro- 
kofiev, Barték, and Schoenberg. Many 
avenues were explored in the ensuing 
experiments, but none more assiduously 
than that of jazz. In the early 19208 jazz 
had already conquered the United States 
and was quickly spreading over the entire 
globe. What better way to strike a new 
note in our national music, the forward- 
looking American composer asked, than 
to draw upon this uniquely American and 
indubitably popular idiom? Almost over- 
night, jazz-inspired scores began to be 
composed —and a few of them to be 
heard. The practitioners of symphonic 
jazz were many, but one composer towered 
over all others — George Gershwin of Tin 
Pan Alley 
Gershwin knew jazz—the popular, 
danceable variety, anyway, if not the pure 
New Orleans product—-and he learned 
enough about technical devices and formal 
structures to enable him to do something 
big with what he knew. His Porgy and 
Bess, an opera in three acts and nine scenes 
which has been heard and applauded all 
the way from San Francisco to Moscow, 
is a veritable towering masterpiece, of the 
sort to which a critic can direct no com- 
ment more adverse than “I happen not to 
like it’ without seeming a fool. Columbia 
offers Porgy complete (SL 162, three rec- 
ords) in a gripping production by God- 
dard Lieberson, with a first-rate cast and 
good engineering, Decca offers a disk of 
excerpts by the original cast — including 
Todd Duncan conducted by Alexander 
Smallens; old but sonically acceptable. 
Gershwin's other “serious” compositions 
are known to everyone: the Rhapsody in 
Blue, for piano and orchestra, An American 
in Paris, a tone poem for orchestra; the 
Concerto in F, for piano and orchestra; 
the short but lively Cuban Overture; and 
several Preludes for solo piano. The best 
omnibus collection is Columbia ML 4849, 
which contains the Rhapsody in Blwe, the 
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a discography by RAY ELLSWORTH 


part I] 


Concerto in F, and An American in Paris 
and which features Oscar Levant, a sym- 
pathetic Gershwin interpreter, as piano 
soloist. Arturo Toscanini has given his 
particular kind of illumination to An 
American in Paris (RCA Victor LM 9020), 
and some may want the record for that 
reason. An abbreviated version of the 
Rhapsody performed by Paul Whiteman 
and Orchestra (RCA Victor LPT 29) may 
attract because it has Gershwin playing 
the piano part, but prospective purchasers 
should be warned that the sound is low-fi. 

It has been said that George Gershwin 
opened the doors of the concert hall to 
jazz music, but this is not quite accurate. 
The Rhapsody in Blue dates from February 
1924. However, the Frenchman Darius 
Milhaud's jazzy Création du Monde already 
had been heard by then, and so had the 
music of another jazz-conscious American, 
John Alden Carpenter, probably the first 
serious composer to give real attention 
to jazz. A pupil of John Knowles Paine, 
an aristocratic New Englander with Puri- 
tan ancestors, Carpenter broke early with 
the locally dominant German tradition and 
became a sort of musical American cos- 
mopolite. He is known to concertgoers for 
a light-hearted orchestral suite called Ad- 
ventures in a Perambulator (Concert Hall 
1140) as well as for his two jazz ballet 
Krazy Kat (1921), inspired by 
the George Herriman comic strip, and 
Skyscrapers, commissioned (though oot 
produced) by Diaghilev and firse performed 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in 1926. 
The latter pair of works can be heard com- 
plete, adequately performed, on American 
Recording Society (ARS) 47. 

Down through the years following the 
First World War, serious composers of 
various persuasions gave brief recognition 
to jazz, writing one or perhaps two com- 
positions in the idiom, turning away from 
it thereafter. Few such works are familiar 
today, fewer still are on records. If jazz as 
a source of American flavor waned rather 
quickly then, it was probably because the 
young composers returning from appren- 
ticeship in France found they could easily 
do without it. The new European influ- 
ences did not, as the older ones seemed to 
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have done, sap our musicians of their 
vitality. If anything, these new ideas 
kindled creative vigor. The note of rest- 
lessness, the rather savage clang and clatter 
associated with the new European music 
was easily adapted to an America that was 
itself full of restlessness. This fiery process 
of amalgamation was to enliven a most sig- 
nificant decade in American music. The 
new and the old were joined in battle, and 
this time the new was really new. We 
may today tend to think of that period in 
terms of the “jazz age,” the flapper, and 
a pervading irresponsibility, but we must 
remember that there was very little of the 
frivolous in this musical locking of horns, 
The conservative tradition, entrenched in 
the schools, strong with carried-over pres- 
tige, continued to dominate the concert 
halls. But the adventurous young men, 
—~ Sessions, Ruggles, Harris, Riegger — 
with their experiments and imported new 
techniques, took surprisingly little time to 
fight their way to recognition. Accused of 
frivolity they may have been; guilty of it 
they were not. We know that now, because 
nearly all of their works embody something 
of the techniques that have become stand- 
ard usage in music making today. 

On the other hand, composers important 
both to the decade and to subsequent 
American music continued to employ 
melody and harmony and orchestral timbre 
in ways basically like those of the classic- 
romantics. Despite its conservative founda- 
tion, the music written by these composers 
is far from negligible. There is no be- 
littling the achievements of Deems Taylor, 
Leo Sowerby, Howard Hanson, Virgil 
Thomson, Randall Thompson, and Douglas 
Moore, and their music is more readily 
approached and comprehended than that 
of their more experimentally-bent con- 
temporaries. 

Deems Taylor, known to a wide audience 
as a critic and radio commentator, is the 
only American composer to date to have 
had two operas introduced by the Met- 
ropolitan — The King’s Henchman (1927) 
and Peter Ibbetson (1931). Both of 
them were lavishly produced, and oc- 
casioned much excitement, great publicity, 
and gratifying business at the box office. 
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Yet the critics were not pleased. The 
King’s Henchman had a rather gloomy, 
Tristanesque kind of story, set in tenth- 
century England, with quasi-Wagnerian 
music to complete the likeness. Peter Ib- 
betson was a drawing-room tragedy after 
the Du Maurier novel, and its light, facile 
music was thought too weak to support 
the drama. Neither opera has established 
itself in the repertory, or been recorded 
on LP. However, music from both operas 
was once in the 78-rpm catalogues of both 
Columbia and Victor, and the old Victor 
recording of a slice of Act Ill of The 
King’s Henchman has turned up on a 
Lawrence Tibbett recital (RCA Camden 
CAL 171). Other music by Taylor to 
reach LP is all from orchestral works 
(though he wrote a third opera, Ramuni- 
cho), a short work called Portrait of a 
Lady (ARS 23), and some incidental music 
composed for a stage play, Casanova (Al- 
legro-Elite LP 3150). Generally, his music 
is intelligent, witty, well made, and listen- 
able. He belongs to the older tradition 
completely. And for the most part so 
does the Midwesterner Leo Sowerby, whose 
first success, an orchestral suite called From 
the Northland (1922), has been recorded 
together with another descriptive work, 
the 1929 tone poem Prairie, on ARS 14. 
Both are skillful, evocative examples of 
conventional scene painting in music. 
Sowerby’s only other large work to reach 
LP so far, the B major Symphony for 
Organ (Kendall LP 2552), is a first-rate 
piece, marked by considerable dissonance. 

Howard Hanson, like Deems Taylor, is 
best known today for activities other than 
composing — he is director of the Eastman 
School of Music and conductor of the 
Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orchestra. 
Hanson has followed his creative career 
undeterred by the fact that his music may 
sound old-fashioned to some ears. As Irv- 
ing Kolodin has observed, “His kind of 
frankly personal, unvarnished emotionalism 
is a little out of fashion in contemporary 
musical circles, where to be contemporary 
is often more highly valued than to be 
musical.” 

Hanson's opera Merry Mount, commis- 
sioned and produced by the Metropolitan 
in 1934, stands comparison with the Deems 
Taylor operas in the excitement and specu- 
lation that it aroused in its day. Like the 
Taylor operas, Merry Mount was given a 
lavish production and was attended by no 
little publicity. But, again like Mr. Tay- 
lor's efforts, the work failed to stick in 
the repertory. The critics had familiar com- 
plaints: the work was derivative and, even 
though given the advantage of a native 
subject (New England witchcraft), was 
too deeply committed to European models 
to justify any claim to real originality. 
In its case, too, a solitary excerpt has turned 
up on the RCA Camden LP featuring Law- 
rence Tibbett. Hanson's other major works 
include five symphonies, a piano concerto, 
two organ concertos, and several large 
choral works. Much of this music has 
been recorded on LP, mostly with the 
composer conducting. I find the sym- 
phonies of chief interest. Hanson has been 
called “the American Sibelius” because of 
the far-north flavor that gets into most of 
these works—all of which, incidentally, 
have been recorded. My favorites are the 
unabashedly romantic Symphony No. 2 
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(Columbia ML 4638) and the Symphony 
No. 5, called Ssfonta Sacra, which is 
splendidly recorded and performed on Mer- 
cury MG 40014. 

Virgil Thomson approximates in his 
music the wit, intelligence, and good taste 
which distinguished his music criticism in 
the New York Herald Tribune from 1940 
to 1954. An eclectic of a peculiar sort, 
Thomson's impish radicalism is not in 
his technique nor in his tonality, but 
rather in his irreverent attitude toward the 
stuffy. As a composer, he has received the 
most réclame for his opera Four Saints in 
Three Acts, to words by Gertrude Stein. 
This and his later stage work, The Mother 
of Us All, also to a Stein text, seem to 
have evoked in the minds of many an 
image of Thomson as the indefatigable 
Paris-based American ex-expatriate, 1926 
model, bent on antibourgeois mischief 
with a twinkle in the eye and no harm 
done. This view does scant justice to the 
deep roots Thomson has put down in his 
native soil. His use of American folk 
material (particularly hymn tunes) is ex- 
tensive and exceedingly tasteful. In both 
of his operas he mixes a rich variety of 
Americana (from revival hymnody to 
popular song idiom) with the supposedly 
alien accent of an Erik Satie, and he 
achieves a singular and delightful rightness 
in context. Four Saints in Three Acts has 
been recorded in slightly abridged form 
with Thomson conducting and directing 
an excellent all-Negro caste (RCA Victor 
LCT 1139). The Mother of Us All is so 
far available only in an orchestral suite 
played by Werner Janssen on Columbia 
ML 4468, which record also contains 
Thomson's impressive Cello Concerto, with 
Luigi Silva as soloist with the Janssen or- 
chestral forces. At least one highly re- 
sponsible critic (Alfred Frankenstein) has 
declared this work to be “the best cello 
concerto since Haydn.” Alas, both LPs 
have been marked for deletion. 

Thomson's other music is well repre- 





Copland, Thomson, Schuman, Cowell. 


sented on LP. He has composed some first- 
rate movie scores, among which the Acadi- 
an Songs and Dances from Robert Flaher- 
ty's Lowisiana Story (Decca 9616) and The 
Plough That Broke the Plains from the 
Pare Lorentz film (Decca 7572) are oe 
pecially enjoyable. Thomson's music from 
another Lorentz movie, The River, is on 
ARS 8, one of that company's happier re- 
cordings. His ballet suite Filling Station 
(which consists principally of very clever 
variations on We Won't Go Home Until 
Morning) is w be heard, in very high 
fi, on Vox PL 9050, coupled with Hershey 
Kay's Western Symphony, and he has ten 
enchanting piano études on a ten-inch 
Decca disk (4083). 


Randall Thompson, another in this “or 
thodox” group, should certainly be known 
to a wider public than he is. His Sym- 
phony No. 2 (ARS 45) shows modernity 
chiefly in its sparse instrumentation and 
economy of means; otherwise it is tradi- 
tional, and has a beautiful second move 
ment built on a Deep River kind of theme. 
Thompson is also represented by his Testa 
ment of Freedom (Mercury MG 40000), 
a choral work of simplicity and grandeur, 
and by a Quartet in D minor (Concert Hall 
1092). Douglas Moare, to, belongs among 
the conservative composers. His Symphony 
in A, though not programmatic, neverthe 
less manages to convey a pleasant Ameri- 
can flavor in a recording no more than 
satisfactory (ARS 45), and his Quintet 
for Clarinet and Strings, well reproduced 
on Columbia ML 4494, is a conservative, 
melodic, listenable chamber work. Moore 
is known also for his “folk-opera” The 
Devil and Daniel Webster, not recorded 

Mention should be made too of Cleve 
land's Herbert Elweii, whose ballet score 
The Happy Hypocrite (ARS 47) is a stun 
ning work, deserving of much more 
popularity than it enjoys; of Burrill Phil 
lips, who has written a wholly delightful 
orchestral piece called Selections from M« 
Guffey's Reader (ARS 438), evoking the 
quaint New England landscape of Grand 
ma Moses’ paintings; and of Robert Mc 
Bride, whose lively Violin Concerto (ARS 
116) should stir any American's affections 
at first hearing 

Between these composers of traditional 
tendencies and the out-and-out experi 
mentalists there are a number of composers 
who might be called eclectics or conserva 
tive-moderns, Though they have not stayed 
in the romantic mainstream, they have 
nevertheless written largely in accessible 
styles. A good example is Paul Creston, 
one of the most powerful and attractive of 
contemporary American composers. His 
music is modern without being harsh, 
emotional without being sticky, and in 
formed generally by a sincerity that in 
spires respect. Creston is in the LP cata 
logue with his Second and Third Sym 
phonies, performed by Howard Mitchell 
and the National Symphony in estimable 
sound on Westminster WL $272, songful, 
stately, compositions; a fine String Quartet 
(Capitol P 8260); Invocation and Dance, 
a sturdy study in rhythm (Columbia KI 
$039); and a Sonata for Saxophone and 
Piano (Columbia ML 4989), well wrought 
if lightweight. Other composers in this 
“conservative-modern” group are Samuel 
Barber and Gian-Carlo Menotti 

Samuel Barber, perhaps the most fre 
quently performed American composer of 
stature living today, possesses the rare 
faculty of being able w touch greatness 
and the heart of the listener at the same 
time. His short and very moving Adagio 
for Strings, Op. 11, has been performed 
by practically every major orchestra in 
the world, including the NBC Symphony 
under Toscanini. The Maestro's recording 
exists only on 78 rpm, but there are three 
good performances on LP. Barber reversed 
the process most young composers seem 
to go through, from radicalism to sanity 
and has instead gone from traditionalism 
in early works tw modernisms — though 
not very frightening modernisms — in his 
later ones. Of his romantically-styled 
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works, the listener will find one or more 
of the following worth attention: School 
for Scandal Overture (RCA Camden CAL 
205; Mercury MG 40002), Music for a 
Scene from Shelley (ARS 26), Sonata for 
Cello and Piano (Concert Hall 
Stradivari 602), Symphony No. 1 (Mer- 
cury MG 40014), Concerto for Cello and 
Orchestra (London LPS 332), and Knox 
ville: Summer of 1915 (Columbia ML 
2174). The latter, a setting for soprano 
voice and chamber orchestra of a prose 
poem by James Agee, is as tasteful a bit 
of Americana as you are likely to find any 
where. The works in which Barber ex- 
periments with modern techniques are the 
Capricorn Concerto (Concert Hall 1078), 
the Symphony No. 2 and Medea Suite 
(both on London LL 1328), and his 
Sonata (RCA Victor LM 1113). 
Also notable are his songs, in particular 
the somberly beautiful setting for baritone 
and string quartet of Matthew Arnold's 
poem Dover Beach, once a collector's item 
on 78 rpm (because Barber himself sang 
it with the Curtis String Quartet), now 
available on LP as part of Paul Hume's 
Critic's Choice collection (RCA Victor LC1 
1158). Notable also is the cycle Hermit 
Songs (Columbia ML 4988), sung by 
Leontyne Price with Barber at the piano. 
These are settings of texts written by 
thirteenth-century scholar-emonks on the 
margins of manuscripts, some of them 
mystical, most of them a little ribald. 
Gian-Carlo Menorti, born in Milan in 
1911, America when he was 
seventeen to study at the Curtis Institute in 
Philadelphia. He has lived here ever 
since, writing operas in English, and has 
become a vital figure in the American 
musical scene. His first works, written in 
his twenties, are modern pieces in the old 
opera buffa style—— Amelia Goes to the 
Ball, The Old Maid and the Thief, The 
Telephone — light, deft, amazing works 
from so young a man. His full-length, 
serious operas — The Medium, The Consul, 
The Saint of Bleecker Street-——have put 
him in the front rank of modern 
posers. In 1951 he wrote a short 
fantasy, Amahl and the Night 
which has already become 
classic. Menotti exhibits a 
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consummate 
craftsmanship, an imagination refreshingly 
vivid and bold, and a sense of theater hard 
to match. If his operas do have certain 
shortcomings (critics point to his closeness 
to Puccini, his thin veneer of modernism, 
his wild melodrama, his resort to theatrical 
shock-effects ), they nevertheless throb with 
life on the stage, the television screen, or 
records. 

All but two of Menotti's operas (The 
Old Maid and the Thief and The Island 
God) have been recorded. Since in most 
cases the recordings have been made with 
the original casts, supervised by the com- 
poser, their authenticity is patent. There 
is a choice of recordings only in the case 
of The Medium, which is available on 
Columbia OSL 154 and on Mercury MGL 
7, both of them two-LP albums. The 
Columbia set features the original Broad- 
way cast and has The Telephone, this 
opera's perennial curtain-raiser, as a bonus 
The Mercury set was taken from the sound 
track of the Italian-made movie, and fea- 
tures —in addition to Marie Powers, who 
sings in both sets— Anna Maria Alber- 


ghetti, the extraordinary young Italian 
soprano. Menotti also has two instrumental 
efforts in the catalogues: a ballet suite, 
Sebastian (RCA Victor LM 1858) and a 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra (RCA 
Victor LM 1868), both piquant and tune 
ful works in the romantic tradition, well 
performed and reproduced. 

While many musical innovations were 
imported from Europe, America had its 
own share of men unhappy with the musi 
cal status quo. The decade of the Twenties 
is usually considered the era of noncon 
formity, but some rugged individualists 
were kicking over the traces before then 
Thus, though George Antheil seems to 
have won the title of American music's 
enfant terrible with his antics of the mid 
Twenties, we find Henry Cowell (no neg 
ligible “bad boy” himself) hitting the 
piano keys with his elbows to produce 
“tone clusters” in 1912, at the tender age 
of fifteen. Carl Ruggles produced a sav- 
agely dissonant work called Angels as 
early as 1921. A number of other com- 
posers —some still at work, some 
lost in obscurity — cultivated new sonori 
ties in the years before the Twenties burst 
upon us. For those music lovers who de- 
light in the strange, who like to be puzzled 
and astonished, this area of musical Ameri- 
cana can be a positive paradise 

If we are to examine the experimentalists 
chronologically, we should begin with 
Charles Edward Ives. Born in Danbury, 
Connecticut, in 1874, the son of a band 
master and music teacher, Ives was a soli- 
tary Yankee, half businessman, half musi 
cian, vigilantly self-reliant, independent, 
and determinedly homespun. He not only 
began experimenting with such standard 
devices of modernity as polytonality, ex 
treme tone clusters, quarter 
tones, wide melodic skips, etc., in the 
1890s (before even the most advanced 
Europeans did), but he created important, 
large-scale, lasting music as well. How- 
ever, he composed nights and Sundays 
only, worked regularly at his successful 
insurance business, refused to enter che 
musical arena, and was little known to 
his contemporaries. He provided no leader- 
ship to American musicians, exerted no 
influence. By the time his music began 
to be heard (his Second Symphony, writ 
ten in 1902, was not performed at all 
until 1951), almost all of his independ 
ently worked out inventions already had 
become familiar the gadget 
rack, imported from Europe. 

The importance of this man, however, 
does not end with what he invented or 
when he invented it. It lies in his music, 
its vigor, its deep-grained Americanism. A 
musical nationality was not with Ives, as 
with some composers, a sort of cloak to 
don when he wished to “communicate” 
with his fellow Americans; it was integral 
to his personality. The average music 
lover may be put off by all the reference 
to extreme modernism in the music of 
Ives. In truth, much of it is “difficult” and 
necessitates a certain amount of cultivation 
before it will yield its pleasures fully 
However, there are points of contact in 
Ives, where the curious listener can sample 
the flavor without undue strain on his 
ears. 

The Third Symphony (Reginald Stewart 
and the Baltimore Symphony, on Vanguard 
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468) serves as a good introduction; it is 
reflective, craftsmanlike, melodic, almost a 
chamber symphony. For this work, written 
in 1911, Ives received the Pulitzer Prize in 
1947. His highly individual songs are 
another contact point. Helen Boatwright 
sings twenty-four of them, with John 
Kirkpatrick at the piano, on Overtone 
LP-7, a disk that has been deservedly much 
praised. Do not be put off by the naiveté 
of some of Ives’s texts; listen to the music. 
The famous Concord Piano Sonata is rough 
going for most people, but worth the 
trouble of acquaintance; John Kirkpatrick, 
one of the few pianists to attempt this 
nearly unplayable work, has recorded it on 
Columbia ML 4250, a performance likely 
to go unchallenged for some time. ives 
wrote four symphonies—one of which 
(the Fourth, composed in 1910) has yet 
to be performed in its entirety, let alone 
recorded — plus choral and chamber music 
works, some of which are finding their 
way into the catalogue. Outstanding are 
the four sonatas for violin and piano fe- 
cently issued on Mercury MG 50096/7, in 
performance by Rafael Druian and John 
Simms. Perhaps better played was the 
version No. 2 by Patricia Travers and Otto 
Herz on Columbia ML 2169, but this ten- 
incher was withdrawn in March. 

Vermonter Carl Ruggles is often men- 
tioned along with Ives among experimen- 
talist Americans. Indeed, there are simi- 
larities of personality and reputation. Like 
Ives, Ruggles is an individualist, self- 
taught, homespun, determined to go his 
own way. His music is apt to display 
cyclopean concepts, expressed in savage 
dissonance sometimes slightly reminiscent 
of sounds made by Schoenberg. Such a 
work is his 1921 piece Angels, scored for 
six muted trumpets, and the orchestral Men 
and Mountains. His music has been little 
performed, and only recently has any of 
it been recorded. Columbia has issued the 
Lilacs bit from Men and Mountains, two- 
gether with Portals, a short string piece, 
and the four Ewvocations for solo piano 
(Columbia ML 4968) —a small sampling 
for so complex a musician, but worthwhile 
for all that. 

Of course, there are other composers of 
reputation who could be included with 
Ives and Ruggles among the experimenters 
A representative roll call would certainly 
name Henry Cowell, George Antheil, Ed- 
gar Varese, John Cage, and Harry Partch. 
Though not experimentalist in the same 
way, Adolph Weiss, Wallingford Riegger, 
and Ben Weber are native-born composers 
who have adopted Arnold Schoenberg's 
twelve-tone system for most of their com- 
positions and who can be considered here 
too. 

In some ways it is unfortunate that 
Henry Cowell had the “experimental” 
label pinned on him early in his career, 
for he is more properly an eclectic. He 
has experimented not only with “tone 
clusters,” but also fruitfully with rhythmic 
values, inventing (with Leon Theremin) 
a gadget called “Rhythmicon 
reproduce all kinds of rhythms and rhythmic 
combinations. Cowell also has used Ameri- 
cana to rich effect, particularly in his 
Hymns and Fuguing Tunes, two of which 
have been recorded in rather stodgy per- 
formance by F. Charles Adler and a 
Viennese orchestra on Unicorn 1011. It 
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is for his symphonies, however, that Cowell 
most merits the attention of the music 
lover. He has written eleven of them to 
date, three of which are available on disks; 
they are works of novelty, beauty, and emo- 
tional power. 

George Antheil is probably the only 
serious composer to cause a riot in Car- 
negie Hall. His Ballet mécanique, scored 
for ten pianos, airplane propeller, and 
other noisy gadgets, raised the commotion 
in 1927 and gave Antheil fame as the 
“bad boy” of American music. Antheil 
had lived in Paris for a time, breathing 
the new air of Stravinsky and Les Six, 
and the Ballet mécanique was his contri- 
bution to the daring of the day. Recorded 
recently (Columbia ML 4956), it has 
caused no riots in the record stores but 
has revealed itself as music of very con 
siderable complexity and interest. The 
mechanistic symbolism that governed its 
composition, however, has not proven 
capable of much development, and Antheil 
now has abandoned it. Latest of his works 
to stir attention was the television ballet 
music Capital of the World, superbly re 
corded on Capitol P 8278. Most of the 
catalogue listings under his name are minor 
Antheil. An exception is his Fifth Sym 
phony (SPA 16) — brilliant, but with the 
influence of Shostakovich heavily upon it. 

French-born Edgar Varése came to the 
United States in 1916, has lived here ever 
since, and is considered an American com- 
poser. His musical bent toward “the art 
of noises” was formulated, however, in 
Europe. He has remained uncompromising 
in his attitude, which is that of a scientist 
rather than that of an intuitive artist. A 
sampling of Varése is provided on EMS 
401; the titles manage to convey something 
of his musical ideas: Density 21-5, In 
tegrales, lonization, Octandre. The third 
mentioned of these is, of course, familiar 
to most veteran audiophiles, having been 
the hi-fi Varese has 
created a strange world of abstract sound, 
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varied, complex, and impressive, but not 
easily entered 

John Cage is another composer primarily 
interested in percussive effects. Cage is 
famous for his “prepared piano” (what 
one critic has dubbed his “well-tampered 
clavichord”), which is an ordinary piano 
with the strings muted and otherwise 
transformed by an assortment of small ob 
jects. This he uses in conjunction with 
a highly individual rhythmic system; the 
weird, gamelanglike results can be heard 
on two Dial LPs (19/20). Cage has 
also written a composition for twelve 
radios, to be turned on and off, as well 
as a piece called Pour Minutes and Porty- 
four Seconds, in which the concert pianist 
(it is a piano work, presumably) sits in 
silence for four minutes and forty-four 
seconds: if these are ever recorded, Emory 
Cook will no doubt be the man to do it. 

Harry Partch, of Marin City, California, 
is the connoisseur’s delight in the field of 
musical experimentation. His works are 
scored largely for instruments of his own 
invention, and are based on a forty-three- 
tone-to-the-octave system of acoustic (not 
equal) intonation, a system introduced by 
Mr. Partch and explained in his book 
Genesis of a Music (University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1949). Some of Mr. Partch’s 
instruments: a “marimba eroica,” built 
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of three “large” redwood blocks with 
resonators; a “brass marimba” of eleven 
spruce blocks with red wood resonators; 
a “kithara,” pateerned after an ancient 
Grecian vase design, with seventy-two 
strings of equal length; and “cloud-chamber 
bowls,” the tops and bottoms of Pyrex 
carboys from which the centers have been 
cut. Odd as some of Mr. Partch’s think- 
ing may sound at first glance, a little 
inspection reveals that it contains no small 
amount of old-fashioned horse sense. He 
has recorded some of his music on two 
sets of LPs; they are of professional sonic 
quality and are available from him at 
Box 387, Marin City, California. The first, 
Plectra and Percussion Dances (one LP, 
$7.50) contains three works notable for 
rhythmic subtlety and imagination; the 
sounds are uncanny but the thought is 
musical. A more ambitious undertaking 
is his Oedipus (two LPs, $12.50), an 
abbreviated modern version of the Sopho- 
cles tragedy by Mr. Partch and Jordan 
Churchill, with Partch's original music 
much in evidence. This is a major experi 
ment in modern music-drama, and largely 
a successful one, wherein the music art 
fully underlines the spoken (not sung) 
words. It is a rather astonishing accom 
plishment. 

When Arnold Schoenberg 
his twelve-tone system of composition to 
the musical world in the firse quarter of 
the century, he was making history of a 
sort different from Antheil’s with his 
mechanical music’ or Cowell's with his 
tone clusters.” The system produced not 
just a “new sound” but a new way of 
writing music. In America a rather large 
number of musicians have used the system 
in parts of their work; however, the three 
men cited previously — Weiss, Riegger, 
and Weber—-are those who have used 
it most consistently and so have become 
known as twelve-tone composers 

Adolph Weiss, born in Maryland in 
iRor, was one of Schoenberg's earliest 
American followers, having, as a youug 
man, studied with him in Vienna, None 
of his works has yet been recorded, though 
critics are agreed that they have consider- 
able merit. Wallingford Riegger has been 
somewhat more fortunate. This composer 
recently (1955) celebrated his seventieth 
birthday amid an accumulation of belated 
honors and serious attention. His early 
works were romantic, but in 1927, with 
his Study in Sonority, he struck out in 
the experimental vein he has followed 
ever since. His first work employing a 
twelve-tone row came in 1931, a piece 
for orchestra called Dichotomy, and in the 
ensuing years he has written with increas- 
ing distinction in the twelve-tone system, 
or slight variations thereof, His Third 
Symphony, written in 1948, is Riegger 
at his most impressive, and it has been 
reasonably well recorded by Columbia (ML 
4902), with Howard Hanson conducting 
the Eastman-Rochester Symphony 

Ben Weber, born in St. Louis in 1916, 
is one of several young men attracted to 
the cwelve-tone method, and he has put 
it to excellent use. Most of his composi- 
tions have been chamber works, though 
he has written a ballet called The Pool of 
Darkness and a Symphony on Poems of 
William Blake—this last recorded by 
Leopold Stokowski (RCA Victor LM 
1785). The American Recording Society 
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has issued his moving Concert Aria After 
Solomon for soprano and orchestra (ARS 
10). 

The foregoing survey is an effort to chart 
the main streams that American music has 
followed. Composers, however, have a way 
of eluding categories. The bulk of Ameri- 
can music since World War I reflects a 
mixture of all these influences, without 
any one of them dominating. Thus there 
are many composers who cannot be lumped 
under a technique — indeed, there are too 
many for comfort, since dealing with each 
facet of each would take a volume. Cer- 
tainly, any list of contemporary Americans 
would have to include Aaron Copland, 
Roy Harris, Roger Sessions; William Schu- 
man, Walter Piston, Marc Blitzstein, and 
Leonard Bernstein. Most of these writers 
are older men and established in the 
American musical hierarchy — Bernstein 
as to actual age excepted, though certainly 
he is firmly established. The list of 
younger men of remarkable talents active 
today is much longer than space allows 
in this survey. But with that proviso made, 
another representative sampling might be: 
Norman Dello Joio, Peter Mennin, David 
Diamond, Alan Hovhaness, Arthur Berger, 
and Harold Shapero. 

The first of the older composers listed 
above to emerge on the American scene 
was Roger Sessions. Born in 1896 in 
Brooklyn, Sessions entered Harvard at 
fourteen, later studied with Horatio Parker 
at Yale, and also with Ernest Bloch. He 
won attention first with his incidental 
music for a performance of Andreyev's 
tragic drama The Black Maskers, given 
at Smith College in 1923. In 1928 he 
fashioned a symphonic suite in four move- 
ments from this music, and it has remained 
his most popular work (ARS 115). It is 
exciting, colorful, dramatic, and uncom- 
promisingly modern — not a whiff of the 
archaic about it. Sessions has since fol- 
lowed an ascetic musical path which has 
kept his music from a wide public. He 
is, nevertheless, on LP with some im- 
portant achievements —his Second Sym- 
phony (Columbia ML 4784) and the Piano 
Sonata No. 2 (Music-Library 7003), both 
works “difficule” but highly regarded. 

Marc Blitzstein is a major contributor 
to our musical life, not yet to be en- 
countered on a record rack at all, although 
Westminster promises to remedy this lack 
very soon. He has written two remarkable 
musical plays, The Cradle Will Rock and 
No For An Answer, also an opera, Regina, 
made from the Lillian Hellman play The 
Little Foxes, and a powerful symphony, 
The Airborne. To date Blitzstein has been 
a victim of record company economics; his 
best work has been for the stage, and 
large-cast recordings are expensive, even 
when the works are in the public domain. 
Whatever the problems, they should be 
solved. Blitzstein is a greatly gifted com- 
poser who successfully fuses art music and 
popular music to a serious purpose — 
though he suggests neither Gershwin, in 
this respect, nor Bernstein. Rather, he 
brings to mind Kurt Weill of The Three 
Penny Opera, which Blitzstein translated 
into English for its current revival. 

Aaron Copland and Roy Harris, with 
their spare, laconic musical utterances, 
their similar interest in the American West, 
their frequent drawing on Western-style 
folk material, have tried conspicuously to 


express the American character in music. 
Apparently they have succeeded, for their 
names, in the public mind, have become 
synonymous with American serious music. 
Their work, however, has few specific simi- 
larities. Harris has kept his music ad- 
dressed primarily to concert-hall audiences 
(with excursions into radio), while Cop- 
land has written largely for the stage — 
both opera and ballet-—and for films. 
Harris seems interested in musical structure 
and rich tonal values, while Copland’s 
characteristic sound is rhythmic, declama- 
tory, and austere. 

Born in Brooklyn in 1900, Aaron Cop- 
land decided to become a composer when 
he was about fifteen. He thereupon initi- 
ated a career pattern that became a ta- 
miliar one for two decades: study with 
Nadia Boulanger in France (Copland was 
her first American pupil), a Guggenheim 
Fellowship for continued study (he re- 
ceived the first one granted to a composer), 
final recognition and performance by Serge 
Koussevitzky and the Boston Symphony. 
Copland lost no time atternpting a com- 
position which would “immediately be 
recognized as American in character.” This 
was his orchestral suite Music for the 
Theater (M-G-M 3095). Most of it, 
despite his intent, sounds like Stravinsky, 
but there are touches of American dance 
rhythms (in strong polytonal texture) 
A jazz flavoring also provided the Ameri- 
can touch to his next major work, the 
1926 Piano Concerto (Concert Hall 
1238). Copland has since turned away 
from jazz as too limited an idiom and 
has been correspondingly modest about 
these early works. He need not be. They 
are both still fresh and exciting. 

Copland also veered away from “Ameti- 
canisms” in his music from time to time, 
wishing to prove his abilities in “pure” 
music; and this “austere” music is, as 
Copland has himself remarked, difficult to 
play and for audiences to comprehend — 
though getting less so as time goes by. 
Copland’s compositions in this style in- 
clude the Short Symphony, Statements for 
Orchestra, Piano Variations, the pidno 
sonata, trio Vitebsk, and the Third Sym- 
phony. Nevertheless it is the music for 
stage, ballet, and films, which contain the 
“Americanisms” Copland is so uncertainly 
fond of, that have largely spread his fame. 
El Salén México, Appalachian Spring, 
Rodeo, Billy the Kid, A Lincoln Portrait, 
Of Mice and Men, Our Town, The Red 
Pony, and Quiet City have rightly endeared 
him to a wide public. Except for Of Mice 
and Men, they are all on LP in good 
performances. Copland is one American 
composer whose career can be effectively 
studied on recordings. One warning: the 
Urania and Vanguard versions of Appala 
chian Spring, recorded abroad, cannot be 
recommended because of particularly un- 
fortunate misreadings of the compeser’s in- 
tentions. 

If accident of birth can give anyone 
a clear title to Americanism, it did to 
Roy Harris. He was born in a log cabin 
on Lincoln's birthday, in Lincoln County, 
Oklahoma. He did not realize his vocation 
until 1922, when he was twenty-four, and 
his first recognition as a composer came 
four years later, when Howard Hanson and 
the Rochester Orchestra played his Andante 
for Strings. Then followed study in Paris 
with the remarkable Mlle. Boulanger, a 
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Guggenheim Fellowship, and the eventual 
sponsorship of Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Orchestra. The “household word” kind 
of fame came to him in the 1930s, cul- 
minating in the astonishing success of his 
widely played Third Symphony. Since 
then, quixotically enough, his star seems 
to have waned. His name remains firmly 
identified in the public mind with Ameri 
can music, while his large output suffers 
comparative neglect. 

Harris has so far written seven sym- 
phonies, three of which are on LP — the 
famous Third (three times for this one 
Mercury MG 40004, RCA Victor LCT 
1153, and ARS 115), the Symphony 1933, 
and the Seventh Symphony (the last two 
coupled on Columbia ML 5095 The 
Third receives its finest recorded perform 
ance on the RCA Victor LP, being the 
original 78-rpm version by Koussevitzky; 
the Mercury LP has a very respectable per 
formance by Howard Hanson with modern 
clarity of sound. The new Columbia issue 
coupled Koussevitzky and the Boston Sym- 
phony on the Symphony 1933 and Or- 
mandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra on 
the Seventh Symphony, making it about 
as attractive a Harris item as could be 
imagined. Harris is further represented in 
the LP catalogue by a Sonata for Violin 
and Piano (Columbia MI which 
probably will not do much toward restoring 


4542), 


him to favor among audiences, and with 
two major accomplishments on one record 
a Fantasy for piano and orchestra and a 
dramatic “cantata of lamentation’ entitled 
Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight 
(M-G-M 3210), which should do a great 
deal. 

William Schuman, a pupil of Roy Har 
ris, is one of a new group of composers 
trained completely in the United States. A 
New Yorker, graduated from Columbia 
University in 1935, he is now president 
of the Juilliard School of Music. Mr. Schu 
man is a much honored composer and he 
writes the kind of music that compels re- 
spect. It is characterized by a dramatic in 
tensity and sense of power, and by con 
siderable dissonance and highly complex 
rhythmic texture. Schuman has dipped into 
the folklore of America, though not as 
much as his former teacher. He cultivates 
it raw in a piece called American Festival 
Overture (ARS 115), based on a head-rat 
tling New York street yell, remembered 
from his youth, which he says was used 
to call the gang together 
of this piece is an astonishment, its work 


The exuberance 
ing-out a dazzlement. Jazz effects get into 
some of his work, for instance the final 
movement of his Fourth Symphony (not 
recorded) and the last movement of his 
Symphony for Strings (Capital P 8212), 
but there is little else that can be called 
jazzy about it. His recent Sixth Symphony 
(Columbia ML 4992) pleads its cause, as 
one reviewer of it remarked, “from the very 
edge of the footlights.” Undertow and 
Judith (both on Mercury MG 10088) are 
ballet scores in the same vein of rich 
sonority, extreme dissonance, and propul 
sive energy. 

In Walter Piston we have the erudite 
academician continuing the classical tradi- 
tion in modern music. Piston also studied 
in Paris with Nadia Boulanger and later 
became professor of Harvard, 
where for the last thirty years he has 
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taught theory and composition. He has 
mastered and used in his carefully fash 
ioned music most of the available modern 
techniques, and has shown a deep interest 
in American popular idioms. His most 
celebrated work, the suite from the ballet 
The Incredible Flutist, happens also to be 
his least representative work, for Piston 
does not ordinarily write either program 
matic of stage music. His symphonies 
represent him better. There aré six to 
date, three of which have been recorded 
The Second Symphony (ARS 112) is a 
skillful, polished, light-textured work in 
a rather happy vein; the Third (Mercury 
MG 40010), a big, complex, profound, 
genuinely exciting piece of music, modern 
in accent but shaped in the grand manner; 
the more recent Fourth (Columbia ML 
a lighter work, melodic, and full 
of smoothly flowing rhythms 


1992), 
Altogether, 
Piston is one of our finest contemporary 
perhaps undervalued in our 
search for startling novelties. His uses of 
American popular idioms should not be 
misapprehended 


musicians 


they are an organic part 
of a complex musical texture and are not 
ornamental 

Leonard Bernstein's fame as an American 
composer rests largely on his two Broad 
way musical Town, and 
Wonderful Town, and also on the lively 


scores, On the 


success of his ballet score Fancy Free. His 
few concert pieces, admirable as they are, 
have not touched the accomplishments of 
the older men with whom | have bracketed 
him here. Bernstein, however, is more 
than just a prosperous young music writer 
He is a man of remarkable interpretative 
gifts, both as pianist and conductor, and 
is gaining new fame as an educator, via 
IV. Among his serious works the record 
from the Jeremiah 
Symphony and Facsimile, both on RCA 
Camden CAL 196; The Age of Anxiety 
(Symphony No. 2) on Columbia MI 
4325; and Fancy Free (Decca 6023, with 
Bernstein Capitol P 8196) 
There are also some worthwhile smaller 
works 

Bernstein is now often compared with 
George Gershwin because of the adroitness 


collector can choose 


conducting; 


with which he combines serious and popu 
lar elements in some of his work. The 
comparison can be pushed too far, how 
ever, for Bernstein has gone from serious 
into popular, instead of the other 
way around, as Gershwin did. As a result, 
his fusions of the two elements differ 
sharply from Gershwin's 
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“Promising young men” is a _ deadly 
designation which I cordially dislike and 
here repudiate. Some of the men who 
follow may not be especially young and 
a good many are more than promising. 
However, these are the ones who seem 
to have the best years of their careers still 
before them (rather than behind them) 
and as such can be said to be up and 
coming 

Norman Dello Joio, born in 1913 in 
New York City, is an apt case in point 
This composer seems to be in the act of 
rising to his full height. Two recent 
operas, The Ruby and The Trial at Rouen, 
both presented on television with stunning 
success, have brought audiences to a real 
awareness of Dello Joio’s presence in 
American music. Neither work is, alas, 
recorded yet. On record is Dello Joio’s 
earlier preoccupation with The Maid, his 
Triumph of St. Joan Symphony (Columbia 
ML 4615) as well as the Variations and 
Capriccio for violin and piano (Columbia 
ML 4854) and an early, rather impressive 
vocal work, A Psalm of David (Concert 
Hall 1118). Dello Joio’s harmony is 
modern, his rhythms brisk, his workman- 
ship elegant; best of all, he has an extra- 
ordinary lyric gift 

In Peter Mennin we have a composer 
who has written (in addition to chamber, 
choral, and instrumental six sym- 
phonies at the age of thirty-two, all of 
which have been published and performed 
by major orchestras, and one of which, 
his Third Symphony, has been recorded 
by Mitropolous and the New York Phil 
harmonic, in good sound, on Columbia MI 
4902; it is basically diatonic but 
music, without melodic 
bellishments, 
rhythmic vivacity 

David Diamond, 
Rochester, N. Y., 


works ) 


linear 
frills or tonal em- 
marked by an enormous 
born in 1915 in 
wrote a piece called 
Rounds for String Orchestra in 1944, 
thereby attracting considerable acclaim. 
None of Diamond's four symphonies or 
his choral and chamber works has been put 
on disks, but the Rounds has been recorded 
three times, on Capitol P 8245, M-G-M 
3117, and ARS 116. It is a lively piece 
on a catchy theme. Characteristic of Dia- 
mond’s appealing middle-of-the-road mod- 
ernism in his Music for Shakespeare's 
Romeo and Juliet (Columbia ML 4303). 

Alan Hovhaness, born in 1911 in Ar- 
lington, Mass., is of Armenian descent and 
has turned to this ancient and somewhat 
exotic culreure for his musical ideas. His 
tapestrylike music has primitive rhythms, 
bright colors. Some critics say it all sounds 
alike to them, but they aren't listening 
closely, as one must. His incidental music 
to the Clifford Odets drama The Flowering 
Peach (M-G-M 4164) is unusually beauti 
ful and subtle. Something called Khaldis 
Concerto for piano, trumpets, and percus- 
sion is on M-G-M 3160, along with some 
imaginative music——all of it is 
bizarre, unusual, and likable. 

Arthur Berger's reputation as a keen- 
minded music critic may overshadow 
slightly his accomplishments as a composer, 
but it is as a composer that he deserves 
to be known, though his works are not 
numerous as yet and have been mostly 
chamber compositions. He is on LP 
(Columbia ML 4846) with his perky, en- 
tertaining Quartet in C for Woodwinds 


piano 


and his Duo for Cello and Piano, the latter 
the more substantial contribution. Berger 
admires Stravinsky and Aaron Copland, but 
speaks in his own accent. 

Harold Shapero, born in 1920 in Lynn, 
Mass., is a relative newcomer to the 
American scene, one of several talents to 
emerge during the difficult decade of the 
19408. Shapero can be sampled through 
his boldly conceived, brilliantly executed 
Symphony for Classical Orchestra (Colum- 
bia ML 4889), wherein he demonstrates 
his belief that young composers can learn 
from the old masters, modeling Beethoven 
(the Seventh, apparently) in big, full 
voiced scoring. The idiom, however, is 
modern, and the results quite memorable 

Any suggestion that the foregoing list 
exhausts the number of interesting and 
important young talents in America today 
is-— needless to say—ridiculous. The 
American landscape is fairly teeming with 
superbly trained, industrious, alert men 
and women who are giving to serious 
music a degree of dedication quite aston- 
ishing in view of the meager material 
benefits most of them stand to reap from 
their efforts. Such people, for instance, as 
Leon Kirchner, Vincent Persichetti, Wil 
liam Bergsma, Robert Palmer, Alexis 
Haieff, Robert Ward — the list could go 
on and on. These men have been recorded 
too, with exciting, impressive contributions 

There is no short cut to true musical 
understanding; one must, in the end, hear 
the music. Now, thanks to LP, one can 
hear much of it. The situation, so far 
as it concerns American music, is far from 
ideal. Many of the recordings mentioned 
in this account fall short of what one 
would like to have in performance and 
recording. Often very difficult, complex 
music which should have several inter 
pretations, is available in but one. Often 
too, the music is in the hands of perform 
ers not quite equal to its demands. Burt all 
caviling pales before one great positive 
fact: the music is there in living sound 
and fair quantity, with more to come. 

Listening to an intelligently programed 
evening of American music 
ing experience. I sometimes think that 
our composers have (often with consid 
erably less compensation) better voiced 
the conflicting essences of America than 
have our painters, poets, and novelists. 
You find little true bitterness, or the rasp 
of chronic compiaint coming from our 
musicians. Instead, there is vitality and 
passion, variety and color, and a contagious 
pride in our land which they try to express 
honestly. 

If the barrier to communication seems 
to lie in the tools of expression used, that 
is too bad. Most significant American 
music seems to be of the “modern” variety 

-certainly the preponderance of this 
music to be found on LP records is un 
failingly contemporary— and far too 
many listeners still flinch when they are 
told that a piece of music is “modern.” 
One can only point out that a large part 
of the barrier comes from the inflexible 
listener himself. It is folly to look for 
romantic lullabies in music that strives to 
capture the “barbaric yawp” of a busy 
nation in the age of anxiety. They are 
not there, and will not be there until 
America, in its turn, is old and senile 
enough to need, above all things, sleep. 
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by R. D. Darrell 


HAT with review tapes — both con- 

ventional and stereo — accumulating 
faster than I can listen and write, | don't 
dare expend much space this month on 
preliminaries. However, a note of recom 
mendation is owing a newly launched 
catalogue, The Tape Reel, issued by Long 
Player Publications, which promises much 
the same sort of competition with The 
Harrison Catalogue of Recorded Tapes in 
magnetic domain as that 
Long Player and Schwann catalogues in the 
world of disks. The Reel is smaller in 
format than Harrison, but contains a few 


between The 


more pages. It is somewhat more attrac 
tive typographically, lacks the 
listings by company, but adds a performers 
index 


Harrison 


| also want to recommend the first stereo 
sam pler-demonstrator 
department 
haven't yet seen or heard them). It is 
STEREOTAPE ST 1, produced by Audio 
Arts, Inc., of Hollywood, and enticingly 
priced at $2 The reel runs only about 


submitted to this 


(others are available, but | 


seven minutes and of course contains a 
(happily low-keyed) sales pitch both for 
stereo in general and the first Stereotape 
releases in particular; burt all the selections 
are of really outstanding technical excel 
lence, and one — of unaccompanied choral 
singing is just about the most impressive 
demonstration of stereo’s finest powers | 
have yet heard. 

Note: As usual, all tapes reviewed are 
7.5 ips and—unless specifically noted 
as stereo—are 2-track single-channel 
recordings. The symbol ® ® prefixed to 
a review indicates stereo tape. If a date 
in parenthesis is appended to the review, 
it refers to the issue of HIGH FIDELITY 
im which the corresponding disk review 
appeared 


BACH 

Concertos for Three Claviers and Or- 
chestra: No. 1, in D minor, BWV 
1063; No. 2, in C, BWV 1064 

Concerto for Pour Claviers and Orches- 
tra, in A minor, BWV 1065 


Helma Elsner, Renate Noll, Franzpetes 
Goebels, Willy Spilling, Rolf Reinharde 
harpsichords; Pro Musica String Orchestra 
(Seutrgart), Rolf Reinhardt, cond 

PHONOTAPES-SONORE PM 123. 7-in. $8.95 


This, like its LP version (Vox PL 8670), 
issued around the end of 1954, is the only 
combined grouping of all three muluple 
clavier works in a single release. Two of 
these recorded performances received first 

-and the other 
Nathan Broder's discography of Bach's or 
chestral and chamber music. They make 


second ranking in 


an equally satisfactory impression on tape 
partly by the straightforwardness of the 
playing throughout, but even more im 
pressively by their happy 
rich string sonorities and piquant harpsi 
chord incisiveness. As Broder suggests, it 
is a pity that the admirable clarity here 


blending of 
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could not have been further enhanced by 
a stereo representation, though even then 
the fantastically complex textures of Bach's 
polyphony would remain a challenge to 
the resolving powers of listeners’ ears and 
minds. (May 1956) 


© ¢ BEETHOVEN 
Symphony No. 5, in C minor, Op. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra Charles 
Munch, cond 


RCA ViIcTorR (Stereo) ECS 7 in. $14.95 


I welcome this release as striking proof 


of my up-to-now theoretical assumption 
that stereo, by itself, cannot make an un 
attractive performance more palatable, any 
more than it can long disguise the inade 
quacies of narrow-range reproduction. The 
recording here is wide range, all righe 
and when given fair chance reveals the 


acclaimed splendors of the Bostonians 
playing, that of the string sections in par 
ticular But most reviewers found the 
single-channel LP version (LM 19234, with 
Schubert's Unfinished Symphony) unsatis 
factory for reasons other than the inex 
repeat of the 


first-movement exposition and the tape 


cusable omission of the 
exposes even more clearly the interpreta 
Munch in this 
particular reading. (Feb. 1956) 


tive deficiencies of Dr 


BEETHOVEN 
Trio for Piano, Violin, and Cello, No. 
7, in B-flat (“Archduke”), Op. 97 


Paul Badura-Skoda, piano; Jean Fournier, 
Antonio Janigro, cello 
SONOTAPE SW 1008. 7 $7.95 


violin 


Since by some unfortunate temperamental 
quirk I am personally anesthetic to the 
sorcery with which this music spellbinds 
most chamber-music connoisseurs, especially 
in the famous Rubinstein-Heifetz-Feuer 
mann version (RCA Victor LCT 1020), 
1 can't claim that I am disturbed by the 
lack of masculine grip and penetration 
which C. G. Burke—and some other 
critics as well find in the LP version 
of the present reading (Westminster wi 
5131). | am more keenly aware of the 
entrancing purity and sparkle of the re 
corded tone qualities, which were unani 
mously admired in the disk and which 
translucent and 
gleaming in the tape. The low-level pas 
sages, especially, are sheer enchantment 
(Sept.-Oct. 1952) 


seem to me even more 


© @¢ DEBUSSY 

Nocturnes 

Boston Symphony Orchestra and Berkshire 
Festival Chorus, Pierre Monteux, cond 
RCA Victor (Stereo) CCS 12 7-in. 
$10.95 

Most reviewers of the LP version (LM 
1939), including Roland Gelatt in these 


Continued on next page 
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The first broadcast quality 
STEREO R/P TAPE 
RECORDER MECHANISM 
at a LOW—LOW price 


7Fer-tone -Hrenell*” 


MARK IV three speed 
R/P tape deck for 
MONAURAL or STEREO 
RECORD and PLAYBACK 


This new improved MARK IV supersedes our 
former famous MARK |i Monaural Deck 
BRENELL MARK IV meets NARTB require 
ments and actually is in world-wide use in 
broadcad stations. * Three speeds (3%, 7'/) 
and 16 ips) @ Three motors *® Mumetai 
shielded Hi-Fi heads with azimuth adjust 
ment * Instantaneous mechanical braking * 
Simple two-switch control # Up to 7” reels 
MODEL BREN IV with 2 upper track heads 
mounted (start with monaural, convert later 
to stereo) Audiophile Net: $96.50 
MODEL BREN IV/B with 4 staggered stereo 
heads mounted— Audiophile Net: $114.50 
ADDITIONAL HEADS (upper or lower track 
R/P or Erase) Audiophile Net: $9.50 ec 


PRO-2 
TAPE PREAMPLIFIER 


Designed to provide Hi-Fi recording ampil- 
fication, playback preamplification and 
bias-erase oscillator stage for Fen-Tone tape 
decks. * Three-position NARTE equalization 
*# RIAA equalized magnetic phono input * 
Vu record level meter * 42 db Hi-Z Mike 
input # § volt High-Level Hi" input. « 
}-way switch selected inputs. *# Response 
30-17500 cos & 2 db Audiophile Net 
$79.50 

ites need one PRO-2 for monaural and two 
RO-2 for stereo recording.) 

Carrying Case for Brenell and one PRO-2— 
Model BCC—Audiophile Net $29.75 


wit FREE! 1956 Fem tone a Cote. 
J The above are only samples 
hey many terrific values in the = 
1956 Fen-Tone Hi-Fi catalog includ- 
Ds » ing mikes, tope wr ig oe 
cin teeerd hangers, silent listening 
devices, etc. 


FENTON COMPANY 


15 Moore Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


West of Rockies, 
prices slightly higher. 











FREE pemonstration 





é 
Stereo Tape Recordings 


Pleyed er) thet incemparably Superb inslrumen! 


THE NEW 


CONCERTONE SERIES 20 
TERED TAPE RECORDER 


A «nique artistic and emotional experience! Leam why the 





Sidelity, enjoy & with your loved ones gathered around your 
hi-fi hearth. 


wow now now 


AT FOUR COMCERTOWE DISTRIBUTOR 


PRED! ‘our passionate devotion to high fidelity is your ticket of admission! BRIDE! 


Balad > Oat 


Dept. 4AT Audio Division of American Electronics, inc. 
655 West Washington Bivd., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


FOR (MOUBTRIAL FEQUIREMENTS CONSULT RECORDATA DIVISION 











SPECIFICATIONS 


CROWN PRINCE 


Easily Portable 10%” Reels 
Rack mounting tape transport 
IDEAL FOR HI-Fi INSTALLATIONS! 
Dual Track 


Less $ 3 49° 


Case 
Write for literature. Address Dept. F-8 


7 . . 


GUARANTEED 


INTERNATIONAL RADIO & ELECTRONICS CORP. 


Elkhart Indiana 





TAPE DECK 


Continued from preceding page 


pages, devoted so much of their space to 
the merits of the other work on the disk, 
La Mer, that they had room for only some- 
what perfunctory praise of the Nocturnes. 
So the release of the latter trilogy by itself 
gives me welcome opportunity not only to 
add further paeans to the Bostonians’ 
superbly atmospheric playing and to the 
tonal beauty with which that playing has 
been recorded, but to underline more 
prominently the matched delicacy and 
force of Monteaux'’s evocative reading. 
Stereo, curiously enough, does nothing to 
enhance further the magical effect of the 
Ppp off-stage trumpets in the middle sec- 
tion of Fétes, but it does contribute notably 
in Nwages to the illusion of clouds airily 
floating in illimitable space and even more 
marvelously to the haunting eeriness of the 
wordless female voices in Sirénes — mod- 
etn technology's belated confirmation of Sir 
Thomas Browne's seventeenth-century be- 
lief that “What song the Syrens sang. . . 
though [a] puzzling question, [is} not 
beyond all conjecture.” (March 1956) 


DOHNANYI 

Quintet for Piano and Strings, No. 1, 
in C minor, Op. 1 

tDvorak: Quartet, No. 6, in F (“Ameri- 
can”), Op. 96 


Sondra Bianca, piano; Wuhrer Quartet. 
A-V TAPE LIBRARIES AV 1033. 7-in. 
$10.95. 


I can’t trace an LP version but the search 
revealed that Paul Affelder’s HIGH FIDBL- 
ITY review of Dohnanyi’s Opus 26 Piano 
Quintet (Westminster WL 5301) asked 
“Now, why doesn’t someone record the 
beautiful Brahmslike Piano Quintet No. 
1 in C minor, one of the most remarkable 
Opus 1's ever written?” Well, someone 
has, but as of now you will have to add 
a tape player to your home sound system 
to hear it. This is solidly substantial nine- 
teenth-century fare, in what seems like a 
solidly satisfactory performance, notable 
mainly for the deep, ringing power and 
sharp-focus outlines of its recorded piano 
tone, Alone, the Wuhrers (did the tape 
manufacturers perhaps overlook an umlaut 
here?) play attractively in the always in- 
gratiating American quartet by Dvorak, but 
apart from the tape’s freedom from back- 
ground-noise distractions this version is 
hardly comparable in distinction with the 
best of those on LP. 


PROKOFIEV 
Symphonies: No, 1, in D (“Classical”), 
Op. 25; No. 5, in B-flat, Op. 100 


Orchestre des Concerts Colonne, 
Horenstein, cond 


PHONOTAPES-SONORE PM 131. 7-in. $8.95. 


In Alfred Frankenstein's Prokofiev dis- 
cography (March 1956), the LP version 
(Vox PL 9170, Aug. 1955) won top 
honors in the Fifth Symphony rankings, 
while the Classical Symphony was placed 
just behind the three leaders of the long 
list of disk contenders. The present tape 
must do the LP full justice, or more, for 
technically it is just about the best of 


Jascha 


HIGH FIDELITY MAGAZINE 





Magnificent | 


Ferrograph 


Model 3A/N 
(portable) 
with built in 
speaker, 
3%-714 ips 
$379.50 


The world’s finest 
hi-fi tape recorder 


The ultimate in high-fidelity tape 
recorders for home and sredeanional use. 
Dual-speed, dual-track FERROGRAPH 
recorders are also available in custom 
models (tape decks available, 
from $195.) and with 7% 
and 15 ips speeds. Independent field 
performance tests rate Frequency 
Response at + 2 db between 50 and 
10,000 cycles with wow and flutter 
less than 0.2% at 7% ips. 
Quality standards have restricted our 
production and unforseen demand may delay 
delivery, write TODAY for literature. 


ERCONA CORPORATION 


(Electronic Division) 
661 Fifth Ave., Dept. H-8. New York 17, N. ¥. 


In Canada; Astral Electric Co. Ltd. 
44 Danforth Road, Toronto 13 


Special Tape 
GETS MOST OUT OF 
TAPE RECORDERS 


An exclusive magnetic tape manufacturing 
process, called Ferro-Sheen and developed 
by the makers of Irish brand recording 
tape, has resulted in new benefits to 
tape recorder users. The Irish Ferro-Sheen 
process produces the smoothest and most 
uniform tape surface thus far achieved in 
the industry, resulting in reduced wear 
of both tape and heads, almost complete 
freedom from peeling oxide particles that 
gum up the recorder mechanism, and un 
limited tonal fidelity within the capabilities 
of each machine. In homes, offices, schools 
and other applications where the user may 
have little or no technical experience, these 
built-in advantages assume particular im 
portance 

Ferro-sheen now costs no more than or 
dinary coated tape because Green Band, 
the standard-priced tape in the Irish line, 
is now being made by the Ferro-Sheen 
process just like the Irish premium tapes 
If not available from your favorite dealer, 
write directly to the manufacturer. You 
should write in any case, because Irish will 
send you free of charge (and without any 
obligation) the Comparator Card, which 
shows at a glance “Which Tape Has the 
Smoothest Surface.” Address all inquiries 
to ORRadio Industries, Inc., Opelika 5, 
Alabama. 
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the many fine Phonotapes | have heard 
so far, with no loss of crispness in the 
highs and exceptionally solid deep lows 
Of course, Prokofiev himself helped might 
ily in providing such sonogenic materials 
(if I may coin, or borrow, a badly needed 
term), as does Horenstein by his vitally 
forceful performances. Yet the latter, to 
ears which never have forgotten the in 
comparable Koussevitzky readings of both 
these works, command less wholehearted 
admiration than the piquancy, brassy bite, 
and brawny sonority of the recording it 
self. (Mar. 1956; Aug. 1955) 


STRAUSS, JOHANN I 
Waltzes 


Vienna Pro Arte Orchestra, Anton Paulik 
cond 


OMEGATAPE OT 3003. 7-in. $9.95 


Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of Lon 
don, Artur Rodzinski, cond 
SONOTAPE SW 1016. 7-in. $7.95. 


Paulik exemplifies the lighter, more casual, 
Wiener-Prater-Evening-Entertainment  ap- 
proach, using a comparatively small, 
sprightly, but hardly polished orchestra, 
and sometimes condensed scores. This col 
lection apparently is not one of his popular 
Vanguard series (some of which have 
been taped by the A-V Libraries); indeed 
I can’t trace any domestic LP version. Most 
notably it provides the first recording I've 
ever heard ‘of the early Carnival in Rome; 
it also includes nicely swinging if some 
what “schmaltzy” versions of the Bilwe 
Danube, Accelerations, and Emperor 
waltzes plus, for good measure, the col 
laborative Pizzicato polka and Brother 
Josef's Feuerfest polka and great Village 
Swallows waltz —all brightly recorded, if 
with rather thin string tone 

Rodzinski, on the other hand, not only 
uses a large (and very polished) orchestra 
and complete scores, but gives the music 
full symphonic treatment — yet, unlike so 
many non-Austrian conductors, without 
any loss of traditional Viennese lile and 
warmth. The LP version (Westminster 
W-LAB 7026) has been highly praised for 
its delectabiliry as well as “fabulous” 
sound range and clarity, and I can only 
reapply these encomiums to the tape. (May 
1956) 


STRAUSS, RICHARD 
Don Juan, Op. 20; 
Op. 25 


Till Eulenspiegel, 


Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of Lon 
don, Artur Rodzinski, cond 
SONOTAPE SW 1017. 7-in. $7.95 


The purity of recording was justly stressed 
in C. G. Burke's long review of the LP 
version (Westminster W-LAB 7016); cer- 
tainly the Don's exulrant horns and lan- 
guishing oboe or the savage drummings of 
Till’s death scene never emerged from a 
home loudspeaker with sharper definition, 
less distortion, or more dramatic aural ap- 
peal than via the present tape. Yet, once 
my mind sobers up from the intoxicating 
effects of sheer sound here, it remembers 
with regret the warmth, geniality, and in- 
fectious verve which Rodzinski brings so 
abundantly to Johann but apparently deems 
inappropriate for Richard Strauss. (May 
1956) 
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phonotapes 
is FIRST 


Recorded tape at its best! 


® power and clarity 
® artistry and economy 


PROKOFIEV 
“Classical” Symphony ond 
Symphony No. 5, Op. 100 


*Concerts Colonne Orchestra 
Jascha Horenstein, conductor 


PM 131 7%. $8.95 3%... $6.95 
LISZT 


Piano Concerto No. | in E flat 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in A major 


*Orazio Frugoni, piano 
Pro Musica Symphony of Vienna 
Hans Swarowsky, conductor 


PM 128 7%... $895 3%... $6.95 


THE CADET CHAPEL ORGAN 
OF WEST POINT 


Music of Bach 


“Claire Coci the largest church 
organ in fe Wriore Hemisphere 


PM 140 7%. $895 «9%... $6.95 


ECHOES OF SPAIN 
Popular Spanish selections 
“George Feyer and rhythm accompaniment 
PM 5085 7%. $6.95 3%... $4.95 


*A Vox recording 
———— PM 2 —___—_—_- 


POP MUSIC SAMPLER 
Only $1.98 


74 speed dual track 


Track 1 
PM 109 Holiday in Naples 
PM 142 Midnight Moods: Solitude 


PM 115 Spotlight on Percussion: 
Latin-American Rhythms 


| PM 5005 Echoes of Spain-GEORGE FEYER 


Track 2 
PM 102 Porgy and Bess Suite 
| PM 141 Folkways Jazz-LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
| PM 5008 Flamenco Guitar-MARIO ESCUDERO 
PM 142 Midnight Moods: Jalousie 


SPECIAL 
| Included in each Sampler is a coupon 
worth $1 toward the purchase at list 
price from your dealer of one tape in 
| the PHONOTAPES-SONORE catalogue 


5” reel 


Write for the latest FREE listing of topes. 
PHONOTAPES-SONORE is another 
fine product of PHONOTAPES INC. 
248 West 49th St, W. Y. 19, N.Y. 
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ookshop 


Save yourself time and trouble by ordering your 
books directly from us. Just fill in the coupon 
below and mail it to us with your remittance. 





RECORD RATINGS The Music Library Association's Index of Record Reviews 


Compiled by Kurtz Myers, Chief, Music and Drama Department, Detroit Public Library 
Edited by Richard S. Hill, Head, Reference Section, Music Division, Library of Congress 


This new book is, without question, an e tial reference for the serious buyer of records’ 
Unique both in content and organization, it indexes practically all serious music ever recorded 
on LPs, listing the date and issue of the most important American and European periodicals in 
which reviews appeored. Symbols indicate what the reviewer thought of that particular 
release — i.e. excellent, adequate, or inadequate. The prospective buyer is thus provided 
with the considered opinion of several critics and thereby given a nearer approximation to 
objective judgment. Full bibliographical information is given for each record (manufacturer, 
serial and opus numbers, thematic catalogue listings) and a list of performers follows. The 
Index of Performers provides a complete key to musicians, conductors, artists, and orchestras. 











RECORD RATINGS is the most complete and informative discography available. 440 pages. 


$5.95 








TAPE RECORDERS AND TAPE RECORDING 


SBy Harold D. Weiler. Written by the author of the best- 
selling High Fidelity Simplified this recently-published book 

pplies the t and semiprofessional tape recordist 
with sound, practical, and factual information about all 
aspects of tape recording microphones and their place- 
ment for both indoor and outdoor recording, room acoustics, 
sound effects, recording from disks and off-the-air, main- 
tenance, etc. Using language which is easily understood, 
this book provides all the vital principles necessary for the 
realization of optimum results with tape recorders. Paper- 
back edition, $2.95 Cloth-bound edition, $3.95 





THE SYMPHONIES OF JOSEPH HAYDN 


By H. C. Robbins Landon. Indispensable to the Haydn 
scholar, Written by the founder of the Haydn Society, this 
new book examines some | ,500 original sources in analyzing 
Haydn's symphonies and related works. Original mss. 

handwriting, watermarks, instrumentation, scoring, and 
dynamic markings are scrutinized. Hitherto unknown 
instrumental parts are uncovered and an unpublished sym- 
phony is included, Appendices give thematic catalogues 
of authentic and spurious symphonies, and the original 
sources. Illustrated. indexes. $20.00 


MUSIC IN AMERICAN LIFE 


By Jacques Barzun. A lively, provocative, and incisive 
personal account of the present state of music making from 
the jukebox to Tanglewood, the music “business,” and music 
listening in the United States. Mr. Barzun describes his new 
book as a “piece of testimony which might conceivably be 
of use to the future musicologist, but which meanwhile should 
give the contemporary reader a somewhat more explicit 
account than he gives himself about what he daily under- 
goes. 


Book Department 
HIGH FIDELITY Magazine 
Great Barrington, Mass. 


| enclose $ for which please send me, postpaid, the books indicated by the 
circled numbers at the right. (No C.0.D.s or charge orders, please.) 


Foreign orders sent at buyer's risk. Add 55c for postage on foreign orders. 


Just Published ~~ Record Review Index, 1955. 50¢ each. 
Binders: 5a, 5b, 6a, $2.75 each, 


NAME 
ADDRESS.. 


TOSCANINI and the ART of ORCHESTRAL PERFORMANCE 
By Robert Charles Marsh. Alone in Toscanini literature, this 
volume is certain to be ao useful and refreshing addition to 
the library of anyone interested in the musical genius of 
Toscanini. it presents an aesthetic and technical critical 
study of every Toscanini recording to date, perceptively 
analyzes Toscanini’s musicianship and technique, and com- 
pares the Maestro's interpretations with those of other con- 
ductors. A detailed summary of Toscanini’s repertory in 
the United States is provided, as well as a listing of Toscanini 
recordings by composers. “ ... valuable as a thorough- 
going critical compilation of the Toscanini recordings.” — 
N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review. Iilustrated. $4.50 


EVENINGS WITH THE ORCHESTRA 
By Hector Berlioz. Translated, edited, and annotated by 
Jacques Barzun. A fascinating collection of Berlioz's essays, 
anecdotes, and fictional critiques. Randall Jarrell writes 
in the New York Times Book Review: “Few more oddly orig- 
inal, oddly conventional, overpoweringly romantic . . . minds 
have existed than |Berlioz's| . . . Knowledge, penetration, 
good sense, individual wit .. . all of this constitutes the sub- 
stance of Evenings with the Orchestra.” Illustrated. $6.00 


THE FABULOUS PHONOGRAPH 
By Roland Gelott. “A ‘must’ for anyone who listens to 
music... a ‘source book’ that reads like an exciting adven- 
ture story.” ~—- Joseph Szigeti. “This is the first compre- 
hensive history of the phonograph ever written.” — Saturday 
Review Syndicate. “Roland Gelatt's lively writing and acute 
insight have made this book a necessity for all who are 
interested in any way in the phonograph.” —- Goddard 
Lieberson, President, Columbia Records. Illustrated. $4.95 
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NY statistical 
even so peripheral and pragmatic 
an “art” as that of record review- 


approach to art, 


ing, ordinarily worst 


both about the statisti- 


arouses my 
suspic 10Ons 
cian’s motives and about the end value 
of his “proofs.” And I'll never believe 
that the most reliable guidance to 
record selection can be found by aver- 
aging the reports of any arbitrary 
group of reviewers. I read a great 
many different reviewers myself and 
often am strongly influenced by what 
they have to say; but whether an indi 
vidual reviewer pronounces a work 
“good” or “‘bad’’ is relatively im- 
material except insofar as his scherne 
of values is translatable into my own. 
In any case, whatever validity his 
opinions have for me is quite inde- 
pendent of those expressed by others. 
A majority vote doesn’t necessarily 
elect a masterpiece — although of 
course it doesn’t, by itself, disqualify 
one either, 

I am making quite clear my own 
point of view in order to forestall at 
the outset the natural antagonism I'm 
sure many experienced record collec- 
tors are apt to feel when they are con- 
fronted with a new discography called 
Record Ratings, compiled by Kurtz 
Myers and edited by Richard S. Hill 
(Crown, $5.95). This work is unique 
in that it does not present the compara- 
tive judgments of a single author, or 
group of authors, but tabulates those 
of the best-known periodical reviewers 
Each recorded performance entered 
here is accompanied by a listing of the 
reviews (if any) which have appeared 
American 
(led of course by Hicu Fipetrry, 
Re ord Guide, Saturday 
Review, etc.), five British publications 
(Gramophone, EMG Monthly Letter, 
etc.), one French magazine (Disques), 
and one American newspaper (New 
York Times, Sunday edition). The re- 


in twenty-one magazines 


American 


view citations include page and date 
of issue, and a symbol indicating the 
over-all ranking (excellent, adequate, 
inadequate, or noncommittal), some- 
times plus an additional symbol show 
ing that the review presented an 
unusual amount of background infor- 
mation. 


The reason for this particular 


AuGuUST 1956 


approach is clearly explained (without 
any pretension of justification ) tn 
the preface. Back in 1948 the quarter- 
ly journal of the Music Library Asso- 
ciation, Notes (which is edited by Mr 
Hill, Head of the Reference Section of 
the Music Division of the Library of 
decided that it should 
make a special effort to keep its read 


Congress), 


ers informed on the floods of current 
recordings. And since the majority of 
these readers are librarians, it seemed 
reasonable to Ine lude re ferenc es to 
other publications, available at most 
libraries, which dealt with individual 
releases often in much more detail 
than would be possible in No/es itself 
At any rate, Kurtz Myers, Chief of 
the Detroit Public Library's Music and 
Drama Department, was chosen to 
compile the references and attempt the 
ticklish task of summing up individual 
reviewers’ often obscurely expressed 
opinions. The combined “Ratings” and 
Index met with such a favorable re 
sponse that they have been continued 
without interruption ever since; two 
paperback cumulations were published 
(1951 and 1952); and when a com- 
merical publisher's interest became 
aroused, the outcome was the present 
complete, extensively revised and ex- 
panded, compilation 

Its very low price (by today’s stand- 
ards) is no index to its impressiveness 
In sheer format alone it runs to 11 by 
8 inches, nearly 3 pounds, and some 
440 triple-columned pages. But the 
typography and arrangement of mate 
rials are so happily chosen that it is a 
pleasure rather than a chore to use, 
and even more notably its real sub- 
measurable 


stance far exceeds its 


weight. For the former depends only 
in small part on the strictly statistical 
features, which to my mind are mainly 
useful in their incidental clues to the 
release dates of specifi recordings, or 
of their different couplings or speed 
versions. (Only LPs are included, of 
course, but the listings of those which 
originally appeared in 78-rpm versions 
include condensed indexes of prior 
reviews. ) 

But the outstandingly valuable fea- 
ture is the painstaking and often 
scholarly detail with which the musi 
itself is identified. If you've ever strug- 


Is Rooks in Rev (ew 


gled to track down 
reviews, ofr 


in catalogues, 
elsewhere — the 
( omple te contents of 


exact, 
“recital” and 
program-miscellany disks, you'll begin 
to appreciate the labor that went into 
the meticulously detailed content en 
tries here. Moreover, there are occa 
sional notes calling special attention to 
some of the more egregious errors in 
mislabeling, or in composer and work 
identifications, And some of the lavish 
special indexes and cross-reference lists 
(see Tchaikov sky s ballets and Vival 
di’s works in particular) are in them 
selves models of immensely practical 
as well as musicologically meritorious 
achievements 

In short, quite apart from statistics 
and ‘ratings, this is a superb disco 
graphic source book, comparable only 
to the Clough & Cuming World Enc) 
clopedia of Recorded Music in scope 
and scholarship — yet much cheaper 
than that masterpiece, as well as of 
usefulness to the 
Aside from 
its great intrinsic worth, I have dealt 


greater pragmati 
average rec ord collector 


with this volume at considerable length 


because I fear that most nonprofes 


sional discophiles might otherwise fail 
to realize how immensely valuable the 
present work may be to them 


Ballet for Non-Balletomanes 


To turn to a subject outside the range 
of my own particular knowledge and 
interests, | know that ballet books fill 
or should fill, a useful function, but 
too often they strike me as either in 
comprehensibly esoteric or downright 
ridiculous The latest two idditions to 
the literature, however, do impress me 
much more favorably than anything 
else I have read in this field for some 
years partly because they pay more 
attention to the music and musicians 
involved (and less to individual dan 
ing stars); partly because they reflect 
neither an obsessively British (or Eu 
ropean) point of view, nor that of 
fanatical balletomanes. but mostly be 


cause each represents so intelligent 


| 
adult. and catholic an author's mind 

Irving Deakin's At the Ballet: A 
Guide to Enjoyment (Nelson, $4.75) 


is a perceptive and often absorbing 


Continued on next page 











The indispensable 


record guide. . . 


High Fidelity 


RECORD ANNUAL 
1955 
Edited by Roland Gelatt 


e The first volume of a planned series 
which will keep you fully informed about 
the thousands of long-playing records 
released each year. 

« Contains classical, semiclassical, and 
spoken word record reviews which ap- 
peared in HIGH FIDELITY Magazine from 
july 1954 through July 1955, assembled 
for greatest convenience. 

e Organized for easy reference. 
information about more records 
any other record review collection 
for less money. Only $4.95. 


More 
than in 
and 


HIGH FIDELITY Magazine 
The Publishing House 
Great Barrington, Mass. 


Please send me a copy of HIGH FIDELITY 
RECORD ANNUAL 1955. $4.95 en- 
closed. (No C.O.D.s or charge orders.) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 











pele FOR Hil-Fl AND 


TAPE RECORDER FANS! 


HOW TO SELECT & USE YOUR TAPE 
RECORDER 


by David Mark 


Written for the user of magnetic tape recorders 

and to in selecting a ma 
that most suitably meets his or her in- 
For all those who have 
in the science of 





eerve as a guide 
chine 
dividual requirements 
little or no formal training 
electronics 

It's a book which shows 
set-ups for the 
tions of tape recorders 
you buy a tape recorder Ie will save you 
many dollarst NO OTHER BOOK LIKE IT! 
No. 179, 150 pages 5!/:x8'/) in. 152 illus. Soff 
over $2.95 


HI-Fi LOUDSPEAKERS and ENCLOSURES 
by Abraham B, Cohen 

THE “CLASSIC” IN HI-FI LITERATURE! 
Here i# a long-needed book. Every 
which any hi-fi fan may ask about hi-fdelity 
loudapeakers and enclosures is anewere: 

This book is supremely authoritative and bril 
liently written! The author is a recognized au 
thority an engineer 


oom acoustics are explained and advice is 


MUST book for all hi-fi and audio 


you how''!t [hustrates 
many different applica 


Read this book before 


actual 


question 


Musician 





given 
enthusiasts and technicians 

No, 176. 360 pages, 1%) «& &} in Leather 
finish MARCO cover Hundreds of illustra 
tons subettanepeieneses purqpeseaneconees Only $4.60 
No. 176-H, Cloth Bound . Only $5.50 


RIDER BOOKS AR® AVAILABLE AT ELEC- 








TRONIC PARTS DISTRIBUTORS AND IN 
TECHNICAL BOOK STORES, IF UNAVAIL- 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 
Continued from preceding page 
series of discussions of various aspects 
of ballet repertories, mores, and con- 
temporary trends. I liked particularly 
Deakin’s justified castigations of some 
deplorable ballet-audience manners, 
his surveys of progress both in the art 
itself and in its public appreciation, 
and best of all his provocative remarks 
about ballet criticism and program 

annotations, 

But, to my regret, Deakin is much 
too polite to pin his general statements 
down to specific persons and organiza- 
tions, and he fails to organize his 
admirable materials so that they make 
a really unified and dramatic impact. 
However, his book is still to be recom- 
mended, and not least for its illumi- 
nating 11-page glossary, 16 pages of 
photographs, and an excellent 86-page 
critical discography in which Deakin 
expresses his own personal opinions 
with much more point and verve than 
in his main text. 

Rosalyn Krokover’s New Borzoi 
Book of Ballets (Knopf, $6.00) is 
likely to impress most ballet followers 
by its appearance and coverage alone, 
for it is an uncommonly handsome 
book, with 32 pages of excellently 
chosen and reproduced photographs, 
which provides extended information 
on some 57 of the ballets (from Age 
of Anxiety to Western Symphony) 
which are most frequently performed 
ot best known today, Except for a 
22-page introduction, “Looking at 
Ballet,’ the bulk of the work (255 
pages) is devoted to these studies, but 
there also is a highly condensed 40- 
page listing of all productions by the 
four leading companies performing in 
the United States. 

Yet what wins my respect is not so 
much that this volume ably replaces 
and brings up to date the original 
Borzoi Book of Ballets (by Grace 
Robert, 1946) as a valuable reference 
work, as that it finally convinces me 
that a series of work annotations such 
as this not only can be something more 

-and far better — than a retelling of 
ballet ‘‘stories,’’ but a true enrichment 
of one’s knowledge. Actually, the 
“stories” themselves are only a small 
part of Miss Krokover’s annotations; 
she takes them no more seriously than 
they merit, while at the same time care- 
fully linking up the plots with all the 
other more important elements (not 
excluding the varied musical factors) 
that go into the making of a success- 


ful, or at least artistically significant, 
ballet. 


GRACE NOTES 

Music in American Life, In case you 
missed Roland Gelatt’s “Music Mak- 
ers’ mention (in the June issue) of 
Jacques Barzun’s brilliant if somewhat 
impetuous examination of the state of 
the art (and business) in the United 
States today, this brief notice may re- 
mind you that it is not to be over- 
looked, unless you are wholly allergic 
to new and controversial ideas. Barzun 
raises many more questions than he 
answers, but perhaps the prime merit 
of this short study lies in its convinc- 
ing demonstration that many of the 
art’s aesthetic, social, and economic 
problems are inherently insoluble — 
which doesn’t make their discussion, 
especially by so lively a mind as Bar- 
zun's, any less fascinating (Doubleday, 
$2.75). 

Music Ho! My excuse for relegating 
one of the most important — and cer- 
tainly the most stimulating — books 
ever written on contemporary music 
to Grace-Note mention only is two- 
fold: the present paperback reprint 
is of a work originally published 
in 1934 and supposedly already well 
known; and if I ever started to discuss 
it in detail, I'd have no room in this 
“Bookshelf” column for anything else. 
So all I dare say here is that the late 
Constant Lambert, for all his fame as 
composer and conductor, left his most 
spectacular and lasting monument in 
this little book, I disagree emphatically 
with most of his basic arguments, yet 
seldom have found such delighted 
relish and provocative mind-sharpen- 
ing in any author with whom I do 
agree, His acidulous chapter on ‘“The 
Mechanical Stimulus’ alone should be 
required reading for every audiophile; 
for if he was singularly blind to the 
best potentialities of recorded and 
reproduced music, his Cassandra warn- 
ings about their evil potentialities have 
even more vital pertinence today than 


they did over twenty years ago 
(Pelican, 65c). 
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The only really new instruments 


in the high fidelity 
tuner-amplifier field 
are the remarkable new models 


for 1957 by Harman-Kardon 


Automation-printed wiring — — 
quality control and 
product uniformity at a 


previously unattainable high level 


Important new circuit and 
operating features plus 


fresh new styling by 





the high fidelity style leader 
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HENRY SOPKIN, conductor of the 
ATLANTA SYMPHONY, sws.-. 


“My McINTOSH is indispensable Fai 












the tonal quality of musical instruments 


is admirably preserved!” 






High Fidelity SSS 
606 Peachtree Street, N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 













Attention: Mr. Lee Kramer, President 





Dear Sir: 






I was very pleasantly surprised when you demonstrated a 
Melntosh amplifier for me. 













I say surprised because, at one time or another, 1 believe 
that 1 have listened to all the very fine amplifiers on 


the market. I could tell a considerable difference when I 
heard the McIntosh. 











I want you to know that I am delighted with the extreme 
flexibility of the control unit and by the superb quality 

of the music reproduced at any level. ‘he tonal quality of 
musical instruments is admirably preserved, and my McIntosh 
is indispensable to me, especially when I play back rehearsal 
tapes. I only regret that 1 have not owned one sooner, 


















My compliments to you and to the McIntosh people for bringing 
this unique amplifier to Atlanta. 


Sincerely Git te: 


Henry a 
Conductor 
ATLANTA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 







The Standard of Comparison in High Fidelity 

















When quality in music is essential, McIntosh is indispensable 
For clean amplification, low distortion and abundant power, no 
other amplifier compares with the Me Intosh It delivers amplih 
cation within 04°) of theoretical perfection! The ultimate in 
listening pleasure is achieved when the McIntosh basic amplifies 


is used with the companion Protessional \udio Compensatot 









Here is unmatched brilliance of performance to bring you clean, 
natural living sound, Enjoy the outstanding listening quality and 
ease of the McIntosh, lor here is the Heart of True High Fidelity 


Details on request 


Tigh del ity $33 Mantosh 
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These reports may not be quoted or reproduced, in part or in whole, in any form whatsoever, without written permission from 


the publisher. 


Because of space limitations we normally attempt to report only on products of wide general interest, 


Thus, 


omission does not, per se, signify condemnation, although reports are seldom made on equipment that is obviously not reasonably 
high in fidelity, Each report is sent to the manufacturer before publication; be is free to correct the specifications paragraph, to 


add a comment at the end, or to request that the report be deferred (pending changes in bis product) or not published at all, 


not permitted, however, to amend or alter the report. 


Gray Turntable and Arm 


SPECIFICATIONS (furnished by monvufocturer): TURN- 
TABLE a three-speed transcription turntable 
Speeds: 33.3, 45,78 rpm. Turntable: *% in. thick steel, 
1) %& in. diameter; weight 18 Ib., % in. thck foom pad 
Wew and rumble: exceeds NARTB disk reproducing 
standards. Speed selection: drop-on motor drive 
sleeves. Mounting plate: '4-in. thick steel with copper 
overlay. Weight (less arm and mounting base) 48.5 Ib 
Dimensions: 19'% in. wide by 15% deep. 5% in 
required below mounting plote. Clearance required 
above mounting plate (including Gray arm): 3 in, Prices: 
with induction motor: $89.50; hysteresis motor; $114.00 
Base $20.00 extra. ARM-—— a viscous-domped pickup orm 
Cartridge mounting: removable sides. ‘tylus force 
adjustment: calibrated we ghts fit into cartridge 5 ides 
Ronge from 20 to | gram. Electrical contacts: spring: 
loaded connectors accept connecting pins from most cor 
tridges. Cartridge offset angle: fixed ot optimum 20 
degrees. Damping material: silicon compound; non- 
toxic; chemically inert; soluble in mild soap-and-water 
solution. System resonance: about |? cycdes wth high- 
compliance cartridge but at very low amplitude due to 
damping “ye rg Damping adjustment: knuried 
knob on top of orm. Arm material: 1088 pressed 
aluminum, plostic top. 1086C cast aluminum. Finish: 
gray crackle-finish enamel. Dimensions: 144 in. long 
11% in. from stylus to bose center. Price: 1088 

$49.95, 108C $39.95 MANUFACTURER: Gray 


Research and Development Co., inc.,, 658 Hilliord Sr. 


Manchester, Conn. 


About three years ago I talked with a high 
fidelity enthusiast in Chicago who insisted 
that the only way to keep turntables under 
control was to mount them on -inch steel 
base plates. He made good sense, but the 
whole project seemed a little awkward; I 
could visualize the perspiring hi-h man 
trying to hacksaw and drill thick steel! 

Well, my hi-fi friend must have talked 
to the Gray people, and they went ahead 
and did something about it something 
mighty neat, slick, and excellent all the way 
through 

We start with a hunk of Y-inch steel 
roughly 15 by 19 inches In this we 
mount, first, a beautifully balanced, heavy 
turntable, revolving on a hemispherical bear 
ing. Next we mount a motor, duly suspended 
with rubber mounts to absorb vibration 
Now let's be simple and straight forward 
We want the motor to turn the turntable: 
so we put a rubber (neoprene) tire around 
the outside edge of the turntable, and let 
A simple 
lever arrangement turns on the AC for the 
motor and simultaneously moves the motor 


the motor shaft turn against it 


and shaft over into contact with the turn 
table “‘tire.”” (The lever, by the way, serves 
net only to turn on the motor; it is also a 
pickup arm rest and a housing for the pilot 
light!) Instead of a linkage of idlers or 
what have you, to change speeds we'll just 
slip a bushing on the motor drive shaft 
Thus the Gray turntable comes with two 
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bushings, one for 45 and one for 78 rpm 
The 78-rpm bushing, for example, is %4-in 
tall and almost exactly in. in diameter 
And so that these bushings won't get mis 
laid, there are a couple of pins on the turn 
table base, over which they can be slipped 
plus a third pin for safe keeping of the 
45-rpm doughnut adaptor 
its place 
That's just about it 


Everything in 


The total assembly 
weighs 48% lbs.! The turntable alone 
weighs 18 lbs.; it's covered with an attrac 
The unit is 


shipped with a mounting base, by the way 


tive “4-in. foam rubber pad 


The base consists essentially of four corner 
posts. Foam rubber blocks (1-in. thick) are 
supplied and are to be mounted on the 
posts; the base then rests on the foam rub 
ber, which minimizes any tendency for 
acoustic feedback. There is also a dress-up 
base available, which is the mounting base 
plus an exterior shell finished in a grey, 
pebbly plastic material 

The Gray turntable is available with either 
a four-pole induction or a hysteresis motor; 
we received the latter, and it certainly was 
smooth-running. Speeds checked out on 
the nose; there was no vibration that we 
could feel (except on the body of the motor 
naturally, and even there it was very slight 
I could not hear any rumble even at high 
volume and some bass /boost In other 
words: for all intents/ and purposes in 
audible 

Now, the main bade comes pre-drilled 
and)the unit we received 
I think probably 
everyone knows how she Gray arm works, 
but we have never fad a TITH report on 
one (the arm predated the TITH section 
and so a few words het 


for a Gray arm 
had one already install 


ghe not be amiss 

Essentially, the arm floes a viscous 
damping goo 
surface which sits in a cup/that holds the 


The bearind contains a ball 


damping material. There if a center post, 
coming up from the base of the arm, which 
Over this 


is another cone, which is attached to the 


comes to a cone-shaped point 
main part of the arm. Thus the arm really 
hangs on the center post, and swings in all 
directions from this cone-pivot arrangement 
The weight of the arm is carried by the 
pivot, and the goo lies between the surfaces 
of the ball and cup. I think the diagram 
will help make this clear 

By adjusting the pivot screw, you can 
control the thickness of the layer of damp- 
ing fluid, and hence the sluggishness or 
ease of arm motion. For optimum results, 


He is 


damping adjustment is critical Given 
proper adjustment, the arm drifts down onto 
the record, taking about 1 second to fall 
1 inch 

The advantages of the viscous damping 
principle are several. First, it helps to re 
duce the effect of the low-frequency arm 
resonance. Groove undulations on a record 
are constantly subjecting a pickup to side 
to-side pressures, and over most of the 
audible range, the mass of the pickup and 
arm is sufficient to prevent the cartridge 
from wiggling from side to side with the 
groove Instead, the compliance of the 
pickup stylus allows this to follow the 


The HF turntable and Model 108 arm. 


groove, while the cartridge remains sta 
tionary with respect to the average groove 
path 

There is, however, always a point at the 
low-frequency end where diminishing re 
corded frequencies exceed the arm's ability 
to hold the cartridge stationary, so the 
twisting of the stylus tends to make the 
arm follow it from side to side. The result 
is a sharp response peak at the point where 
the arm starts to vibrate at its natural fre 
quency, and collapsing bass response below 
that point. The resonant frequency can be 
reduced by either increasing the cartridge 
compliance or the arm mass, but in practice 
there are limits to both of these. So the 
peak persists, even though i may be re 
moved from the audible range by caretul 
arm and cartridge design. And, theoretically 
at least, it may continue to produce groove- 
skipping and intermodulation effects through 
the upper range 

The viscous damping system in the Gray 
arm effectively increases the mass of the 
arm by tending to “weld” it to its base 
(and the motor board) through the damping 
goo, lowering the resonant frequency of 
And the fact chat 
the goo’s effectiveness diminishes gradually 


the arm and cartridge 


Continued on next page 








TESTED IN THE HOME 
Continued from preceding page 


as the frequency goes down means that 
the slight resonant peaking will be broad 
and smooth rather than sharply peaked 

This is a significant point in theory, but 
the degree to which it is reflected in cleaner 
sound from the pickup cartridge is likely to 
depend largely on the quality of the rest of 
the system. Most users will probably de- 
tect no difference between the Gray and 
any other top-quality arm, Whatever audible 
improvement there is will be evident only 
on a system which has very low distortion 
in all the other components, including the 
loudspeaker 

The Gray arm has been with us for a 
long time; that this is so is an indication 
of excellence and acceptance. Nevertheless, 
it has been the subject of a major criticism 
that its motion is so stiff that it will cause 
undue wear on records. This simply is not 
true, The Gray és stiff to rapid motion; but 
when properly adjusted it has almost no 
resistance to slow movement, Even a record 
with a badly off-center spindle hole won't 
make an arm swing very far or very fast 
It is true that if a record has a very bad 
warp in it, the Gray may — particularly at 
18 rpm — have more trouble tracking than 
some other types. The trouble is it will be 
unable to drift downward fast enough to 
stay in the groove. But if someone has 
a lot of vertically warped records which 
they must play, then the trick is simply to 
reduce the damping on the Gray. While 
the instructions say « seconds for 1 inch, 
you can make it 0.1 second for 1 inch 
or whatever you want, Under these condi 
tions, it will track badly-warped records as 
well as any arm can 

And incidentally, the Gray will track .at 
1.0 gram. The rear overhang contains a lead 
weight; this is counterbalanced by the weight 
of the cartridge, plus such help as may be 
needed by small weights which fit into the 
Gray cartridge slides, And it is so precisely 
counterbalanced, laterally, that ict will not 
tilt to one side or the other 

Well, that ought to cover it. The equip- 
ment sent to us hysteresis motor plus 
Gray viscous-damped arm — was just plain 
luscious! — C, F 





Strate Jackets 


StrateJackets, Inc.* has been astute enough 
to recognize the need for replacement record 
jackets, and has issued them in hues ranging 
from gay decorator's colors (ivory, cherry 
red, polo blue, christmas green, and tan) to 
subdued dark shades (black, maroon, steel 
blue, spruce green, and chocolate brown 

The envelopes are substantially made of 
heavy cardboard, and the leather-surfaced 
colors are waterproof and washable. Each 
batch of ten Seratejackets (cost, $3.49 per 
pack) comes complete with ten polyethylene 
bags and a small sheet of gold transfer paper, 
the latter allowing you to write or print 
titles and information directly onto the en- 
velopes. The transfer paper works very well, 
but it takes a fair amount of pressure to get a 
good imprint. A blunt pencil or a ball-point 
pen seems to work best 


*107-11 Continental Ave., Forest Hills, N.Y. 
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There isn’t much more to report about 
StrateJackets, except that they are rugged 
waterproof, and 


washable, They fill a 





StrateJackets are sold in packs of ten. 


definite need for most record collectors, and 
their price is quite reasonable, particularly 
in view of the cost of the records they can 
help to preserve J.G.H 


MANUFACTURER'S COMMENT: The variety of 
colors available in StrateJackets packages is 
not so much decorative as it is functional. 
It was our intent, when packaging in ten 
colors, to allow the collector to color-classify 
his disk library. For example, symphonies 
might be dark blue, operas dark green, jazz 
bright red. This, we feel, will assist in speedy 
record identification. 


Pentron Pacemaker and 
Clipper Recorders 


SPECIFICATIONS (furnished by monvfocturer) PACE- 
MAKER @ two-speed tape recorder with magiceye 
record indicator and 7-inch reel capacity. Speeds: 
7.5 and 3.75 ips, selected by panel knob. Frequency 
response: 50 to 10,500 cydes at 7.5 ips; 50 to 5,000 
cydes at 3.75 ips, Signal-to-noise ratio: 50 db. 
Flutter: below 0.3% ot 7.5 ips. Inputs: two, from 
high-impedence microphone and radio. Controls: 
“Unimagic” tape travel lever; record safety button; 
speed change knob; AC power and volume; motor 
power ond tone control. Ovtputs: high impedence to 
amplifier, ond 3.2 ohms to external specker. Byilt-in 
speckers: 6-in. woofer and 4-in, tweeter. Shuttle 
speeds; 20 to | ratio; 70 seconds for 1,200-t. reel. 
Power oviput: 5 watts. Tubes: 5879, 6517, 665, 
6X5, 6V6. Dimensions: 13 in. deep by 15 wide by 
10 high, over-oll. Price: $119.95. CLIPPER oa 
twospeed tape recorder with neon record indicator 
and 7-inch reel capacity. Speeds: 7.5 and 3.75 ips, 
selected by control lever. wency response: 50 
to 9,000 cydes at 7.5 ips; 50 to 5,000 cydes ot 3.75 ips. 
Signal-to-noise ratio: 42 db. Flutter: below 0.5% at 
7.5 ips. Inputs: two, from high-impedance microphone 
and radio, Controls: “monomatic” slide control for 
tape travel, speed selection, and record or playbock 
selection, volume; AC power and tone control. Outputs: 
high impedence to omplifier and 3.2 ohms to externa! 


speoker. Bwilt-in speaker: 4 by 6 in. Power ovtput: 
4 wotts. Shuttle speeds: 40 to | ratio; 35 seconds for 
1,200-ft. reel, Twbhes: 5879, 12AX7, 6AQ5, 6X4. 


Dimensions: 15% in. deep by 13% wide by 8% 
high, over-cll. Price: $139.95. MANUFACTURER: 
The Pentron Corporation, 777 Sovth Tripp Ave., Chicago 
24, i, 
Home tape recorders have become increasingly 
simple to operate during the past few years, 
and these units seem to represent almost the 
end of the road as far as simplicity is concerned 
Both are extremely easy to handle, and give 
surprisingly good performance despite their 
modest prices 

The Pacemaker unit is the more ambitious 
of the two models tested, and incorporates 
such convenience features a8 a magic-cye tuning 
indicator and a revolution counter to use for 
spotting any place on a tape. A single lever 
controls tape motion, and an adjacent red 
button must be depressed before recording, to 


prevent accidental erasure of recordings. 
Both these units handle tape like no other 
recorders in their price range that I've yet 





encountered. High-speed forward and re- 
verse functions are smooth and quict; torque 
is more chan adequate, and the braking system 
brings the tape to a smooth and rapid stop 
without the violence exhibited by some 
recorders. There is no tape spillage when 
changing functions; the tape remains under 
light tension at all times. The fast speeds 
are slower than in most recorders, which is 
not to be construed as a disadvantage. Cur- 
rent trends in professional recording equip- 
ment are definitely away from the extremely 
high rewind speeds which tend to introduce 
serious stresses into the wound tape 

Flutter in the Pacemaker I tested was very 
low; for all intents and purposes inaudible, 
but wow was quite detectable on sustained 
program material, and was rather painfully 
evident on recorded piano. However, really 
good speed regulation generally costs a lot 
more money than this recorder does 

Running briefly through some other char- 
acteristics of the Pacemaker, the tape main- 
tains contact with the heads at all times, so 
the volume control must be turned down 
while shuttling a recorded tape. Sound from 
the unit is surprisingly wide-range and bal- 
anced when using the recorder’s built-in 
speakers, but be careful to keep the intercon- 
necting cable short when using an external 
amplifier; the Amplifier output is at very 
high impedance. Sensitivity is quite high 
through both inputs, and the record indicator 
is very accurate, indicating overload precisely 
at the actual tape overload point. Hum and 
hiss are quite low; comparable to the best 
competing recorders 

The Clipper, which is one notch lower in the 
price scale, has some unexpected and very 
attractive features. First, it is one of the very 
few home recorders that lifts the heads away 
from the tape when rewinding or running in 
fast forward. This is excellent design; it 
eliminates the raucous screech of the rewind- 
ing tape, and it will do much to extend head 
life 

This is also one of the first recorders I've 
seen with true single-knob control. A slid- 
ing knob on the Clipper controls tape speed 
and all tape travel modes, and selects either 
record or playback functions. A button on 





control, 


The Clipper bas 


single-knob 


top of the control knob acts as a safety catch 
for the record position, and must be de- 
pressed before a tape can be recorded (or 
erased ). 

Flutter on the Clipper that I tested was 
extremely low; unbelievably so in view of 
this unit's modest price tag. Flutter was not 
detectable on even a sustained 3,000-cycle tone, 
which is a wicked test for any recorder. 
Wow was, however, quite high on all types 


Continued on page 78 
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Bogen owner visits famous lake 


Despite appearances, this is a very 
realistic photograph. Consider not 
only how real the performance of 
Swan Lake sounds through the 
gentleman’s Bogen equipment, but 
how realistic a price he paid for it. 
The tuner is our R620 for AM and 
FM-—with Bogen’s exclusive Auto- 
matic Frequency Control. You drift 
serenely across Swan Lake with 
never a fear that Swan Lake itself 
will ever drift away from your dial- 


setting. (Only $84.50, plus a well- 
spent $7 for the blonde-finished 
metal enclosure. ) 


The amplifier is the Bogen DB115, 
with more features than any other 
in its class. We won’t belabor you 
with specifications if you, in turn, 
will take a moment to listen to a 
DB115 next time you’re near one. 
If you need a fine high fidelity am- 
is $75, this 


is the instrument to ask for. 


plifier, and your price 


Before you forget, send 25e for the new 
Third Edition of “Understanding High 
Fidelity.” Write David Bogen Company, 
Ine., Department WH, 29 Ninth Avenue 
New York City 14, New York 


Bogen 


HIGH FIDELITY 


because it sounds better 
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of program material, but the fact that it 
emed to diminish after about an hour's use 

iggested that it may work out when the 
unit has had time to break in 

The Clipper produces nicely-balanced wide 
ge sound from its owt peaker Its hum 
level, however, presents a problem when using 
it with all but the most modest external high 
fidelity systems 

Both recorders use an input-output interlock 
which kills the 


the microphone 


peaket while recording from 


, to eliminate acoustic feed- 





The Pacemaker: a more ambitious model, 


back A good idea 
input the Pacemaker 
oO th 


When using the radio 
speaker is connected 
program May he monitored while 
recor ling but the volume control setting that 
produces adequat« recording level also pro 
duces a fairly high volume from the speaker 
A peaker leve 


handy on this, bute would probably have put it 


1 control would have come in 
into the next price bracket, too, In the 
Pacemaker, the Spx aker is inoperative when 
recording from either input, and comes on 
only when playing tapes Headphones may 
be plugged into the Amplifier output con 
nection if it is desired to monitor while re 
cording Also, both recorders have their 
radio inputs permane otly connected into their 
circuits, so the input cable must be discon 
nected from the tuner or control unit when 
playing tapes 

Both of these, then, for theit modest pre 
tensions and price tags, are xcellent perform 
cr They will not bx gin to COMPEte with 
prot ssional units and no on could possibly 
expect them to do so, but in their own class 
they are definitely on a par with the best 


J.G.H 


Miracord XA-100 Changer 


This changer from Audiogersh Corporation* 
was discussed in detail in the January, 1955 
issue Of Hronw Fipeurry; therefore we will 
review it only briefly, pointing out primarily 
the one new feature which has been added 
a STOP button 
Essential features, discussed in the January, 
55 report are very low if audible at all 


rumble; ditto for wow; small base plat 


easy mounting: flexibility of control: 10 and 
12-in, records may be intermixed 
Let's look at the flexibility angle Two 


spindles are standard equipment: manual-play 


and changet A 45-rpm automatic spindle 
is also available as an accessory Functions 


are the same for both manual and changer 


*25 Park Place, New York 7,N.Y 
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spindle the former does not, of course, have 
the tack-and-drop feature. Here's what 
happens if various buttons are pushed 


Push the START button, with a stack of 
records in place this initiates standard 
changer operation, which continues auto- 
matically until last record has been played. 
Arm then returns to rest and motor shuts off, 

If, while playing such a stack of records, 
you push the new STOP button, the turntable 
will stop and the arm go back to rest position 
If you subsequently push the START button, 
a new record will drop and the change cycle 
will start again 

The PAUSE button a pause be- 
tween dropping of records, ranging from § to 
140 seconds at 78 rpm and from 12 to 328 
seconds at 33 rpm 


The REPE] 


of a record, and the same record will be re- 


inserts 


button; push this during play 


played at completion of first run-through 
There must be records on the spindle for the 
repeat mechanism to operate; the unit was so 
designed since if there are no records on the 
spindle any portion of the record can be re 
peated by merely lifting up the tone arm 
and setting it at any point desired. The 
tone arm on the Miracord is free at all 
times 


When th 


can be used as 


Miracord is used manually, it 
and can 
START button; 


the tone arm will life up and set down at the 


an automatic manual 


be started by pushing che 


start of the record 
By the same token, it can be started merely 


by lifting up the tone arm, This sets the turn- 





Push-butitons control the XA-100 unit. 


table in operation, When the record is com 
pleted the tone arm lifts up and returns to rest 
position 

If you want to play the same 10” record con- 
tinuously, you invert the manual play spindle 
and start the unit by pushing the START 
button The same 10” record will keep on 
playing until the tone arm is picked up and 
put to reset position 

It is interesting to note that the Pause 
mechanism can be used when the spindle is in 
this position, This is ideal for advertising 
purposes or where continuous music 1s desired 
with a pause up to 54 minutes between 
playing at 33 1/3 rpm 

Is there anything else you'd like to have a 
player-changer do? Hard to think of any 
thing. le might be safer if the idler on this 
were interconnected with the arm rest post 

the arm rest includes a plunger which 

actuates a mercury switch, and thus the motor 
is turned on or off. The idler is controlled 
by the speed selector switch (marked 33 — 0 
45 0 8 The idler is retracted only 
when the switch is in the zero position 

The rubber drive is so constructed that, 
should a flat ever develop, the rubber can be 
replaced in a matter of seconds, since it fits 
in a special groove like a rubber tire 


The earlier XA-100 which we tested was a 
fine changer; the addition of the STOP control 
makes it even more flexible 
way, remains at $67.50 CLE 


Price, by the 


Tannoy Speakers 


SPECIFICATIONS 
TWEETER 
Frequency response: 1,000 to 20,000 cydes. im- 
pedance: 15 ohms. Flux density: 15,000 Gauss. 
Rated power: 20 wotts integrated program. Effi- 
ciency: 40%. Dimensions: 7 in. deep by 9'% 
diameter. Price: $86.00. 15-in. OOFER — 
impedence: 15 ohms. Voice coil diameter: 2 in. 
Fiux density: 12,000 Gouss. Reted power: 25 
wotts. Free-air resonance: 40 cydes. Recom- 
mended crossover: |,000 cydes. Dimensions: |5'4 
in, diameter by 9 deep. Price: $123.75. 12-in. 
WOOFER .. impedance: |5 ohms. Voice coil diem- 
ter; 2 in. Flux density: 10,000 Gouss. Reted 
power: 15 watts. Free-alr resonance: 35 cydes. 
R ded er: 1,000 cydes. Dimensions: 
12% in. diameter by 7% deep. Price: $78.75. 
MANUFACTURER: Tannoy Products, Lid., London, Eng- 
tand. VU. $. DISTRIBUTOR: Tannoy itd., 38 Pearl 
Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


(furnished by 


manufacturer): 
a horntoaded compressiontype driver, 








It is a recognized fact today that three distinct 
types of low-frequency loudspeakers are being 
produced, cach designed for a specific type 
of enclosure installation. There are the true 


woofer “‘systems,"’ where the woofer and 


enclosure are integral with one another, 
there are high-efficiency woofers that require 
horn or reflex-enclosure baffling to preserve 
their low-frequency response, and there are 
low-efficiency speakers designed to operate in 
non-resonant infinite baffles, and which pro 
vide full bass response without additional 
enclosure augmentation 

These Tannoy woofers fic into the latter 
category. They are quite low in efficiency 
and they have a rising low end designed into 
them to offset the effect of low radiation re- 
sistance at the bass end when they are in- 
finitely baffled. When so used, both woofers 
produce extremely clean, tightly-controlled 
bass down to their rated cone resonance 
points 

The 15-inch model by itself is understand- 
ably fuller at the low end, and radiates very 
well (in my listening room) down to a little 
below 40 cycles. Below that it starts to 
double slightly and response cuts off sharply 
The 12-inch unit's low end starts to slip at 
about $0 cycles, and rolls off fairly slowly 
down to a little above 30 cycles before it cuts 
off, However, I was not able to detect any 
doubling from the 12-inch unit when it was 
pushed hard below its cutoff frequency, and 
its over-all low end performance seemed some- 
what better defined than that of the 15-inch 





The Tannoy 12-in. low-resonance woofer. 


woofer, I suspect that the 12-inch speaker 
was designed for multiple-woofer use, and it 
shows considerable promise of being an ideal 
speaker for such a system. I had only one 


unit to test, but I got the distinct impression 


Continued on page 82 





HIGH FIDELITY MAGAZINE 


“BUILD -IT-YOURSELF” AND ENJOY..... 


he fiddly at ith finest 


@ Heathkit FM TUNER KIT 


Features brand new circuit and physical design. Matches 
WA-P2 Preamplifier. Modern tube line-up provides bet 
ter than 10 uv. sensitivity for 20 db of quieting. Built-in 
power supply 
Incorporates automatic gain ys 7 eed stabilized 
oscillator—illuminated tuning dial—pre-aligned IF anc 
ratio transformers and front end es unit. Uses MODEL FM-3 
6BQ7A Cascode RF stage, 6U8 oscillator—mixer, two $ 50 
6CB6 IF amplifiers, 6AL5 ratio detector, 6C4 audio 24 
amplifier, and 6X4 rectifier Shpg. Wt. 7 Lbs ad 


@ Heathkit 25-Watt HIGH FIDELITY AMPLIFIER KIT 


Features a new-design Peerless output transformer and K'T66 output tubes. Frequency 
response within +1 db from 5 cps to 160 Ke at 1 watt. Harmonic distortion only 1% at 
25 watts, 20-20,000 eps. IM distortion only 1% at 20 watts. 4, 8, or 16 ohms output 
Hum and noise, 99 db below rated output. Uses 2-12AU7's, 2-KT66's and 5RAGY 
Attractive physical appearance harmonizes with WA-P2 Preamplifier. Kit combinations 

W-5M AMPLIFIER KIT W-5 COMBINATION AMPLIFIER 
Consists of main amplifier and KIT: Consists of W-5M am 

power supply, all on one chas lifer kit plus Heathkit Model 

sis. Shpg. Wt. 31 Lbs. Express $5975 NVA-P2 Preamplifier kit. Shpg $79 
only ° wt. 38 Lbs. Express only ° 


6) Heathkit HIGH FIDELITY PREAMPLIFIER KIT 


Designed specifically for use with the Williamson Type Amplifiers, the WA-P2 features 
5 separate switch-selected input channels, each with its own input control—full record 
equalization with turnover and rolloff controle—separate bass and MODEL WA.-P2 
treble tone controls—and many other desirable features. Frequency 


response is within +1 db from 25 to 30,000 cps. Beautiful satin-goid $1975 
. 


finish. Power requirements from the Heathkit Williamson Type 
Amplifier Shpg. Wt. 7 Lbs 


@) Heathkit Williamson Type HIGH FIDELITY AMPLIFIER KIT 


This amplifier employs the famous Acrosound TO-.300 ‘‘Ultra Linear’’ output trans 
former, and has a frequency response within +1 db from 6 cps to 150 Ke at 1 watt 
Harmonic distortion only 1% at 21 watts. IM distortion at 20 watts only 1.3%. Power 
output 20 watts. 4, 8, or 16 ohms output. Hum and noise, 8 db below 20 watts. Uses 
2 6SN7's 2-5881's and 5V4G. Kit combinations 


W-3M AMPLIFIER KIT: Consists of W-3 COMBINATION AMPLIFIER 

main amplifier and power sup KIT: Consista of W-3M am 

ply for separate chassis con jlifier kit plus Heathkit Model 

struction. Shpg. Wt. 29 Ibs $49” Wa P2 Preamplifier kit. Shpg 569° 
. . 


Express only. Wt. 37 lbs. Express only 


© Heathkit Williamson Type HIGH FIDELITY AMPLIFIER KIT 


This is the lowest price Williamson type amplifier ever offered in kit form, and yet it 
retains all the usual Williamson features. Employs Chicago output transformer. Fre 
quency response, within +1 db from 10 cps to 100 Ke at | watt. Harmonic distortion 
quty 5% at 20 watts. IM distortion at rated output 2.7%. Power output 20 watts 
4, 8, or 16 ohms output. Hum and noise, 95 db below 20 watts, uses 2-65N7's, 2-5881's, 
and 5V4G. An exceptional dollar value by any standard. Kit combinations 


W-4AM AMPLIFIER KIT: Consists of W-4A COMBINATION AMPLIFIER 
—_ amplifier and power sup KIT: Consists of W.4AM am 
ply for single chassis construc jlifier kit plus Heathkit Model 
tion. Shpg. Wt. 28 lbs. Express $3975 Wa P2 Preamplifier kit. Shpg $5990 
only ° Wt. 35 Ibs. Express only ° 


6 
© Heathkit 20-Watt HIGH FIDELITY AMPLIFIER KIT The World's 


This model represents the least expensive route to high fidelity performance. Frequ Finest 
response is +1 db from 20-20,000 cps. Features full 20 watt output using push-pull 

6L4's and has separate bass and treble tone controls. Preamplifier and Electronic 
main amplifier on same chassis. Four switch-selected inputs, and MODEL A-9B E 7 t 
separate bass and treble tone controls provided. Employs miniature $ 50 quipmen 
tube types for low hum and noise. Excellent for home or PA 35 in Kit Form 
applications Shpg. Wt. 23 Lbs . 


ES 
Pleathhite aw com to build... HEATH COMPANY 


Heathkit construction manuals are full of big, clear pictorial diagrams that show the , 

placement of each lead and part in the circuit. In onaiies. the step 4 step procedure A Subsidiary of Daystrom inc 
describes each phase of the construction very carefully, and supplies all the information 

you need to assemble the hit properly. Includes information on resistor color-codes ) E NT o N HARB o R 8, 
tips on soldering, and information on the tools you need, Even a beginner can build 
high quality Heathkits and enjoy their wonderful performance MICHIGAN ...«« «© © «#-s 
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“At this price you get advanced 


technical features found only in the 
H. H. Seott Model 330, 


“Actually the 330 is only slightly 
more expensive than ordinary tuners 
Yet it’s engineered years ahead of its 
time and its advanced performance 
standards will keep it up-to-date long 
after conventional tuners become 
obsolete 

“For example, the 330 has a unique 
AM circuit designed to meet the grow- 
ing trend to better AM broadcasting. 
This lets you hear audio frequencies 
beyond 10 ke, an octave beyond what 
has heretofore been practical. And 
with Scott’s new detector design, 
there’s no distortion even on the 
extreme high frequencies. 

“The FM section features new 2 
megacycle wide-band circuitry, This in- 
y drift-free 
reception, avoids troublesome A.F.C. 
and virtually eliminates co-channel 


novation insures complete 


“But Mr. 


e600) | 


Why Should 
Your AM-FM Tuner 
Cost Almost $2002” 


interference. Amazing selectivity is 
also possible. You can actually sepa- 
rate stations so close together conven- 
tional tuners pass them by, and the 

is so sensitive you find stations 
you never knew were there. 

“The 330 has completely separate 
AM and FM sections for increasingly 
popular stereo (binaural) operation. 
Any tuner not equipped for stereo will 
shortly become obsolete. 

“For precise tuning of weak sta- 
tions the 330 is equipped with a 
sensitive signal strength meter. An 
entirely new tuning mechanism, Plan- 
etary Drive, provides both fast and 
vernier tuning. 

“Other exceptional features: 3-posi- 
tion AM selector switch for optimum 
AM reception under any signal condi- 
tion; multiplex output for multiplex- 
stereo broadcasts; tape _ recorder 
output. The 330 is easily panel 
mounted, or may be used on a book- 


A discuasion with Hermon Hoamer 
Seott in the H. H. Scott acoua- 
tie inatrumentation 


laboratories, 
case or shelf, housed in its own 
attractive case. 

“Enthusiastic owners consider the 
330 the most advanced tuner ever 
developed. At $199.95" it is an out- 
standing value.” 

*West coast price slightly higher 


ADDITIONAL TECHNICAL SPECIFICATIONS 


FM Section’ 3 uv. sensitivity for 20 db quieting — auto- 
matic gain control assures optimum adjustment under all 
signal conditions. AM Section: 1 uy. sensitivity — 10 ke 
whistle filter — beautiful accessory case $9.95*. Dimensions 
in case. 1514" 4 444" 1 12'4". 


FREE! New H. H. Scott Hi-Fi Guide and Catalog. Just 
off the press. Write for booklet H 8 








A SPECIAL SERVICE FOR 
HIGH FIDELITY READERS 


To secure prompt information about 
products advertised in this issue, 
just fill in the coupons at the right 
and drop in your nearest mail box. 


a 
PLEASE BE SURE TO: 
1. Send complete postcard even if all 
four coupons are not used. 


2. Fill out each coupon completely 
and clearly. 

The coupoms are cut apart mechani- 
cally and forwarded to the advertiser 
you list. Your name and full address 
must appear on each coupon or the 
advertiser will not know to whom to 
send information. 


Please use ink or typewriter if at all 


possible. 
* 


USE THIS SERVICE — EVERYTHING, 
EVEN THE POSTAGE, IS FREE. AN- 
OTHER SPECIAL SERVICE TO HIGH 
FIDELITY READERS. 


FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN THIS ISSUE ONLY 
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SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE PAGE 


Because we have so many requests for 
subscription information, we have de- 
cided to publish the full subscription 
story—all in one place—the result 
being this page. We hope you'll use it. 


High Fideli 

ig ¢ ly Creat Samtngton, Mess, REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Three Years—Thirteen Dollars and Fifty 
Please enter my subscription, starting with the next issue, at the SPECIAL Cents. Save § 


eo I er ins le co ry cost, 
RATE of 3 years for only $13.50. Ware Yonenac:"fan Trallee 


FOREIGN POSTAGE: $1.00 per year outside the U. $. A., its possessions, and Canada, One Year Six Di 


My remittance is enclosed | prefer two years for $10.00. 


BARGAIN GROUP SUBSCRIPTION 
RATES 
(One Year Subscriptions Only) 


{) Please send me your bill | prefer one year for $6.00. 


This is @ ] renewal subscription 


Here's a real saving. Just get together a 
group of subscription { submit the 
exry a list of new bscribers, all a one time 
eS PS ea PRR AI: ‘ i First subscription Six ollars 
C) Group subscriptions attached. | ] Send me the following back issues : Second subscriptios ve Dollars 
@ $1.00 each. 3 10 1 . : 
C) Gift subscriptions atiached. G@ sococh JT UBNNDUBND | single copies Each additional subscriptios Four Dol- 


@ Meech. VDURTG 








lars 





Send the list to our Circulation Depart- 
ment (and mark ic SPECIAL GROUP 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE) with a check or 


money order in the appropriate amount. 


FFi: 
at 


TTS 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Many of you have fe ind HIGH FIDEL- 
ITY the perfect gift tor any occasion If 





BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 62,66C. 34.9. PF L. & R., GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS 


High fidelity 


POST OFFICE BOX 600 


you submit more than one subscription 








(at the same tit e special group 





rates shown abc ipply. We will ac 

knowledge your gift, t ceiver, with 
, 

a special card signed with your name, if 


You wish 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. 


We're always pleased to welcome new 
members to our “lifers lub. The cur- 


rent rate is one hundred dollars 


BACK COPIES 


The following back copies are in stock: — 


W inter-1951 N 3 May-June-1953 
(No. 10), July igust-1953 (No. 11), 
May-1954 (No. 17), June-1954 (No 
18), August-1954 No. 20), Seprember- 
1954 (No. 21), October-1954 (No. 22), 
November- 1954 No 2). December 
1954 (No. 24 January 55 (No. 25), 
July-1955 (No. 31 August-1955 (No 
32), September-1955 ( No. 33), October- 
1955 (No. 34 December-1955 (No 
36), January-1956 (No. 37), July-1956 
(No. 43). Just encircle, on the card co 
the left, the identification number of each 
issue you would like and enclose your 
check or money order. Sorry, we cannot 
bill single copies. 
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LECTRONICS—YOUR GUARANTEED SOURCE 
FOR THE WORLD'S FINEST HI-FI COMPONENTS! 
Bars, sod seve le snd Ngh-dlty entbsiests. protests 


CREST 3-SPEED MANUAL PLAYER 


Incorporates all the features of the famed Garrard 
changer, where an automatic changer is not required. 
At nominal cost, you get a counterbalanced turn- 
table with ball-bearing main spindle drive... No 
wow, waver or rumble. Ball-bearing idler wheel, 
adjustable Stylus pressure, 4-pole hum-free motor, 
bronze bearings at moving points...and compact 
installation are but a few of the many desirable 
features the “Crest” boasts. 

Net $32.50 


(Cartridge of your choice extra) 


THE 
AMPLIFIER 
1. BY 


BROCINER 


SE-100 LOUDSPEAKER 


More than “just a speaker,” this is a highly devel- 
oped, integrated acoustical system capable of as- 
tounding performance, You get a 12” woofer and 
3” tweeter mounted in a mahogany cabinet which 
effectively eliminates “back wave” radiations at all 
frequencies. Distortion-free reproduction over a 
range of 32 cycles to 20,000 cycles is accomplished 
by its unique multi-cellular construction; its instru- 
mental definition is unequalled by any other system 
at anywhere near its price. Strongly recommended 


by us as tops in its class. 
Net $135.00 


* Tubes & styli standard mfrs. warranty 


Lecrpomes 


CITY LINE CENTER, PHILA. 31, PA 


AuGust 1956 


THE 
PLAYER 


by 


GARRARD 


THE 


MARK 10 AMPLIFIER & 
CONTROL CENTER 


It’s the amplifier thats “better because it sounds 
better!” Only Brociner’s famous printed circuit and 
miniaturization techniques could result in a unit 
with so high a performance record—and so reason- 
able a price. Response of 20 to 20.000 CPS within 
1 db; 10 watt output at less than 1% harmonic distor- 
tion; continuously variable bass and treble controls; 
loudness compensated volume control; full record 
compensation, and many, many more features found 


only on the highest price units. 
Net $75.00 


~ 


SPEAKER 


. by 


lthathors. 


TO: LECTRONICS, CITY LINE CENTER, PHILA. 31, PA. t 
Gentlemen: I wish to order: 
Garrard Crest Manual Player $32.50 [) 
Brociner Mark 10 Amplifier & Control Center $75.00 () 
Weathers SE-100 Speaker Mahogany $135.00 [) 
Blonde $139.50 [) 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
cITY 
Please ship.C.0.D. 
All prices 


STATE 
Please ship prepaid [) 
D.B. Philadelphia 
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rESTED IN THE HOME 
Continued from page 78 
that two or four of them would give super 

lative bass performance 

Both the 12- and 15-inch woofers are almost 
unbelievably lacking in coloration, so they 
can take full advantage of non-resonant in 
finite baffling. Used by themselves (sans 
tweeter or crossover network these wooters 


were found to have a dull, muffled sound that 





The horn tweeter has high efficiency. 


suggested they might be very well suited for 
use with high-quality electrostatic tweeters 
This proved to be truc Their smoothness 
above their rated range must be heard to be 
appreciated; they simply roll off beyond about 
1,500 cycles, so there is no need to use a low- 
pass filter network when operating them with 
clectrostatic tweeters 

For those who prefer the projection and 
bite’ of a horn-loaded tweeter, the Tannoy 
unit 16 a first-class complement to cither of 
these woofers. It is much smoother than the 
majority Of Compression tweeters, and seems 
to produce very low distortion even at high 
volume levels, It is, however, considerably 
higher in efficiency than the woofers, and 
most users will probably want to insert a 
I-pad in series with it to balance it with a 
Tannoy woofer 

With the eweeter slightly attenuated, the 
over-all performance with either of these 
wooters was truly outstanding in all respects; 
not the least of which was cleanliness. On 
result of slightly dropping the tweeter level 
was to produce a sumptuous, velvety high 
end; evidence of the smoothness and range of 
both the woofer and tweeter units 

These are not budget priced components, 
but they are outstanding examples ot the 
improvement that can be effected by paying 
J.G.H 
MANUFACTURER'S COMMENT The 5-in. low- 
frequency unit is eminently suitable for horn loading by 
virtue of its high magnetic coupling. This unit forms the 


boss section of the |5-in. Dual Concentric system which 
works so successfully in the G.R.F. enclosure 


just a little more 


Bogen DB-130 Amplifier 
and R-660 and FM-50 
Tuners 


SPECIFICATIONS (furnished by manufacturer) ODB- 
130 AMPLIFIER o complete single-chassis preampli- 
fier-control-unilt and power amplifier, Inputs: total of 
six; two for high or low-ovtput magnetic cartridge, 
four for crystal pickup, tuner, tape, and availiary. Con- 
trols: loudness contour (0, -5, -10, -20, -30 db); input 
selector (Phono, Radio, Tape, Ava); equolizer (fu78, 
US78, AES, RIAA, Col LP, NAB, Pop); damping factor 
(+0.) through infinity to -1.5); low-frequency filter 
(Flat, 50 cycles, 100 cycles evtoft), high-frequency filter 
(Piet, @ ke, 4 ke cutoff), speaker output lector (A, 
A-4, 6) speaker impedance selector (8, 16 ohms), 
ovailiory channel levelset; hum belonce. Ovtputs: 





three, to one or two speckers and to tape recorder 
Oviput impedances; 4, 6, 16 ohms. Power output: 


82 


35 watts continvous; 70 watts peck. Tone burst peck 


power: vp to 100 watts on transients. Frequency 
response: © 0.5 db, 15 to 30,000 cydes. Harmonic 
distortion: 0.9% at 35 watts. 1M distortion: below 
1.5% at 35 wotts. Gein: 113 db into Lo Mag input; 
105 db into Hi Mag input; 85 db into high-level inputs. 
Hum ond noise: -60 db from lowdevei inputs; -66 
db from high-level inputs. Tubes: 2 12AK7, 2 
6CG7, 12AU7, 2 -— 6AV5-GT, 5U4-GB. Dimensions: 
15 in. wide by 10% deep by 4% high, over-all, 
Prices $115.00. 8-660 TUNE on AM-FM tuner. 
Inputs: 300 or 75-chm FM antenna; AM antenna. 
Controls: selector (AC Off, AM, FM, AFC Out); tuning. 
Multiplex ovtipuyt. Frequency coverage: FM 88 to 
108 me; AM 530 to 1,450 ke. Sensitivity: 5 micro 
volts on 300-ohm FM antenna for 30 db quieting; 5 micro- 
volts on AM antenna for 20 db signal-to-noise ratio, 
AFC. Selectivity: 180 ke bandwidth, 3 db down on 
FM, 10 ke, 3 db down on AM. Frequency response: 
FM 15 to 15,000 cydes, * 0.5 db; AM 50 to 5,000 
cydes, -3 db. Distortion: AM and FM 0.8% at | volt 
ov, A antenna: ferrite loopstick. Tubes: 2 
6AB4, 608, 6BA6, 3 6AU6, 68/7, 6BE6, 12AU7, 
6X4. Dimensions: |2 in. wide by |! deep by 4% high, 
over-oll, Price: $119.50. FM-5SO TUNER on FM. 
only tuner Inputs: 300 of 75-ohm FM antenna; 
AM antenne, Controls: selector (AC Off, FM, AFC 
Out); tuning. Multiplex output. Frequency coverage: 
FM 6B to 108 me. Sensitivity: 5 microvolts on 300-chm 
entenna for 30 db quieting. Selectivity: 180 ke, 
Jdb down. Frequency response: |5 to 15,000 cydes, 
* 0.5 db. Stability: AFC plus temperoture-compen- 
soted oscillator, Tubes: 6AB4, 6AL5, 6U8, 3 
6AU6, 6X4. Dimensio 12 in. wide by 11 deep by 
4% high, over-oll, Price: $79.50. MANUFAC- 
TURER: Dovid Bogen Company, inc., 29 Ninth Ave., 
New York 14,N.Y 














After all the detail of the manufacturer's 
specifications, there isn’t a great deal left to 
be said ~~ except that the units we worked 
with met the specs as far as we could tell 

These three pieces of equipment represent 
the Bogen line of thinking, and it is a “‘line’ 
that is, a serics of units in various price classes 
but all 


carefully homogenized. All are 


visually styled and electrically designed to 


a 





The Bogen DB-130  control-amplifier. 
work one with the other. They will look 
nice together, and you won't have a multiplic 
ity of duplicating controls 

Let's look at the tuners first. Both in 
corporate highly effective AFC The R-660 
has one of the most stable AFC circuits I've 
seen; and drift is notably lacking on both 
tuners. Both use fly-wheel tuning a me- 
chanical arrangement which I like very much; 
you flip the knob and the indicator coasts 
two inches across the dial. The indicator, 
by the way, is cute: a small neon lamp travel- 
ing along behind a narrow slit on the front 
panel, Thus it serves as a combined tuning 
indicator and pilot light 

The AFC 


of both tuners normally operates in-circuit; 


control on the selector switch 


the AFPC-Out position is to the extreme right, 
That is, 
you turn the knob clockwise to the APC-Ourt 


and it is a ‘‘spring-return’’ position 
position, tune in the station, and chen release 
the knob 

normal AFC 


FM sound from both units is clean, and 


It springs back by itself to the 


n position 


the standard FM de-emphasis network built 
into them puts a nice, smooth high end into 
the sound, Sensitivity is quite high; quicting 
exceptionally good 

In operation, the FM section of the R-660 
which we had for test seemed somewhat 
better than the FM-50 
fluenced by the higher price tag on the R-660, 


Maybe | was in- 








and also by the inclusion of a tuning meter 
a feature which I like. Also, stations seemed 
to come in on the R-660 with a little more 
precision. The tuning meter operates as a 
sensitivity meter on AM and as a center-of 
channel indicator on FM 

The AM side of the R-660 is equally good 
Sensitivity is more than adequate for city of 





The R-660 combination AM-FM tuner. 


and the §,000-cycle high- 
frequency limit neatly removes the distortion 
and noise that many AM stations let slip 
through with their broadcasts 


suburban reception 


Also, it aids 
selectivity 

The DB-130 amplifier has enough features 
to write a book about so please reread 
the specs section of this report. Note a few 
items, such as the fact that the phono channel! 
for constant amplitude cartridges 
ceramic, etc.) operates through the preamp 
and equalizer circuits. The standard Bogen 
loudness contour control appears, naturally, 
we did like this. Baxandall feedback-type 
tone controls are used. High filters, low 


crystal, 


filters, continuously variable damping factor 
(watch this one; it can cause oscillation if 
wrongly adjusted and at least one feature 
that is probably unique 

On the front panel is a slide switch labelled 
SPEAKER and also A AB B. On the back of the 
chassis are connections for two speakers, and 
also a switch to match 8- or 16-ohm output 
impedances, The switch is set to the im 
pedance of the speakers being used; then wit 
the front panel switch in the A position, the A 
Switch to B 
and you have the second speaker hitched up; 


speaker becomes operative 


change to AB, and both speakers work at once 
with the output impedance automatically ad 
Think about 


justed for correct matching 





The matching FM-50 tuner for FM only. 


this for a while, and you'll see how often it 
would be a useful feature 

So for $115 you get a really long list of 
good features, as much flexibility of control 
as most people would ever want, and 3§ watts 
at a pleasingly low IM specification. How 
does it sound? Nice! Distortion is quite low 
high and low-frequency stability are good, as 
is definition and transparency on complex 
program material The over-all impressior 
is of very sweet, highly listenable sound 


— C.F, 
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That's right! This is something new —a hi-fi newsletter by HARVEY's . . . the store where ‘high fidelity came of age’... the 
store best qualified to talk hi-fi to all seekers of authoritative information on the subject. From now on we shall regularly report 
to you — in our own words, just as though we were facing you in our new AUDIOtorium — the latest developments in the world of 
hi-fi, with a few remarks thrown in now and then on older, tried-and-true equipment. This month all of the equipment under discus 
sion is more or less in the de luxe category — but every item shares the distinction of unexpectedly low price for the quality offered, 
a ——/\"\ ~————— 

Perhaps the most exciting news is the Stan White ‘Summer Special’ a HARVEY package offer- 

ing the famous Stan White ‘Hi-Fi’ speaker system ($339.50) plus the revolutionary new Stan White 

‘Beta-Tron’ motional-feedback tweeter/amplifier system ($139.00) for the unheard-of package price 

of $299.50! You save $179.00 — if you act fast! The ‘Beta-Tron’ system consists of a ten-watt, 1,000 

to-200,000-cps amplifier driving a specially designed 5-inch cone tweeter, with feedback going from 

@ motion-sensing coil, located in the tweeter itself, back to an early stage of the amplifier. Thus, for 

the first time, a speaker unit is inside the feedback loop, the distortion-correcting signal being actua- 

ted by the voice-coil motion itself. The amplifier incorporates a 2,000-cps, 18 db/octave electronic 

crossover network, so that the system is ready for use with a conventional amplifier driving any 

speaker having good response up to 3,000 cps. In the ‘Summer Specicl,’ the older tweeter of the Stan 

White ‘Hi-Fi’ is removed and the ‘Beta-Tron’ tweeter installed in its place. Nothing like it. . . 


—————\y — 


You may have noticed that David Hafler's new DYNAKIT Mark II 50-watt power amplifier kit is drawing 
extravagant praise from all quarters — from the severest. eyes-glued-to-the-‘scope electronic perfectionists 
as well as from the “ear-is-the-final-judge” boys. Small wonder, because for the ridiculous sum of $69.75 
plus an entertaining three- or four-hour bout with the soldering iron you can have for yourself the power 
amplifier of your dreams — ready to take on all comers as far as frequency response, distortion charac- 
teristics, power handling capacity at any audio frequency up to rated power, phase shift, square wave 
response or anything else is concerned. Not a trace of bounce, flutter or oscillation after the severest 
transient pulses, either .. . 


——-—/\, 


Speaking of amplifiers, the Acoustical QUAD II with the Q.C. II control unit, now in its third 
year on the market, still keeps cropping up in the news with reassuring regularity. After G. A. Briggs’ 
fantastic results with it in his American concert hall demonstrations, we hear of it again as the 
amplifier P. J. Walker uses in England to demonstrate his epoch-making new all-electrostatic speaker 
For the new reduced price of $199.95 the combination gives you the stablest, most silky smooth 30 
watts you can ask for . . . spectacularly versatile pre-amplification, controls, filters, and other 


front-end niceties . . . extra-low background noise battleship-like construction gorgeous, 
British-type wiring .. . plus styling of quiet elegance. For the fussiest audio connoisseurs . 
ew poo 

Another consistent headline-maker is the Ampex 612-SS dual-channel stereophonic tape system. 
All who have heard it, including hard-bitten professional audio writers, seem to agree that the 
feeling of open space it puts around the music when it plays the new stereo tapes cannot be 
duplicated on single-channel systems in any price range. Just $699.00 will buy the complete 
outfit, with 742 ips tape phonograph ( playback only) plus two independent amplifier/speaker 
systems — ready to play, nothing else to buy. Will play conventional halftrack and full-track 
tapes, too 


. 4N\ 4 

A new arrival just before press time: the Tandberg Model 3 three-speed, half-track tape recorder 
and playback unit — and we are finding it a little difficult to believe our eyes and ears. Let the specs 
speak: Frequency response +2 db from 30 to 15,000 cps at 7% ips; +2 db from 40 to 7,500 cps 
at 3% ips; + 2 db from 50 to 4,000 cps at 1% ips. Flutter and wow below 0.1% at 7'% ips and low 
enough at 17% ips to be inaudible on piano recordings. Signal-to-noise ratio 60 db at high recording 
levels. Has been done before? Sure — but hes it ever been done for $349.50, complete with built-in 
amplifier, Goodmans speaker, transport case, microphone, input-output cord, instruction manual and 
a reel of tape? 


In conclusion, just a reminder that ordering by mail from HARVEY’'s is one of the most pleasant and convenient ways to do your 
hi-fi shopping. No downtown traffic to buck, no hunting for hard-to-get items (HARVEY’s has ‘em in stock), plus HARVEY's 29 years’ 
reputation, pre-testing service and money-back quarantee to back every sale. Your order filled the same day we receive it, too... 
Just add a generous allowance for postage ( you'll get the excess back with the package) and wait for the postman with the armful 
of listening pleasure. 


HARVEY RADIO CO.,. INC. 1123 Avenue of the Americas (6th Ave. at 43rd 5t.), New York 36, N.Y. JUdson 2-1500 
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‘SPECIFY NORELCO 


for Top Performance 
_ speaker replacements 


Based on economy alone, any one 
of the Norelco FRS twin-cone 
speakers is your best choice, 
Aside from price, these speakers 
have been designed and manufac- 
tured by audio craftsmen—to pro- 
duce unexcelled sound qualities. 
In a single FRS speaker, sound is 
reproduced so perfectly that listen- 
ers have difficulty in distinguishing 
recorded performance from those 
which are live. 


FRS Twin Cones are both operated 
by the same magnet and voice coil. 
The smaller cone radiates frequen- 
cies above 10,000 c/s and diffuses 
lower frequencies. Frequencies be- 
low 10,000 c/s are generated by 
the larger cone while reflecting fre- 
quencies above this frequency, 


Price from $59.98 to $6.75 in all 
standard impedances and sizes 
from 12 incnes to 5 inches, 


Oe 6 


ADD TO.,.and improve any 
sound system with °” 
| *FULL RESONANCE SPEAKERS 


Send to Dept. K-8 today 
for more details 


North American Philips Co., Inc. 
100 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, 4.Y. 











CONDUCTORS 


Continued from page 27 


cases, to give him what he asks, and 
deserves. 

A professional orchestra is fantas- 
tically expensive to employ, and there 
is justification in holding that only 
tried and experienced leaders should 
appear before such a group. On the 
other hand, if opportunities to conduct 
are limited to those whose reputation 
is known, worthy candidates are for- 
ever held back through the lack of ex 
perience, This is a distinct element of 
the present situation, in which con- 
ducting is dominated by a group of 
men whose experience was secured in 
Europe and whose prestige has earned 
them the most desirable positions. 
Thus the possibility of American con- 
ductors obtaining the training they 
need is, to a degree, curtailed. In 
actual fact, what appears to happen 
is that if one has the musical back- 
ground, usually as a pianist or orches- 
tral player, and is sufficiently per- 
severing, one may finally get the break 
necessary to show what one can do 
as a conductor, If the first few ap- 
pearances are successful, one may then 
get a chance to work with an expen- 
sive symphony orchestra and win the 
needed experience; if they are not, one 
is finished — or at least retarded. It is 
a situation in which the assumption is 
that the fast learner is the best student, 
and I am not sure that this is a sound 
assumption in any field. 

The biggest hurdle the aspirant con- 
ductor must overcome is therefore that 
of getting a chance to conduct under 
conditions in which he can really learn 
something. There are a great many 
school, amateur, and semiprofessional 
orchestras in the United States, but it 
is questionable whether for a conduc- 
tor they are of importance as a training 
ground for the major orchestral ap- 
pointments, There is, unfortunately, 
a gap between the professional “big 
time’’ (dominated by the New York 
concert managements ) and the com- 
munity orchestra, and a resuliant lack 
of precedent for the Musical Director 
of the Suburbia Philharmonic needing 
ever to advance outside the semiprofes- 
sional field.* In the second place it 
is an open question whether a future 
Toscanini or Munch would even be 


* In Germany, for example, the suggestion would 
be that he could go onward and upward without 
difficulty as his merits increased, but even the 
smaller German cities maintain their musica life 
on a professional level. 


able to function on a semiprofessional 
basis, where some degree of artistic 
compromise is a necessary part of every 
activity. 

Regularly some conductor or an- 
other in the “big time’’ will allow an 
aspirant (or a group of aspirants) to 
study with him, Though potentially 
useful, most such projects fail through 
the denial to the student of the chance 
to face the orchestra himself, 

Rodzinski has told me with all sin- 
cerity that he learned his art as asso- 
ciate conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Stokowski. Now one 
does not think of an ensemble such as 
the Philadelphia as a training orchestra 
nor of an associate conductor as an 
apprentice (although Alexander Hils- 
berg and Saul Caston have both gone 
from the Philadelphia to careers of 
their own). Rodzinski was at the time 
head of the orchestral and operatic 
departments of the Curtis Institute 
and therefore, although he speaks of 
his relation with Stokowski as that of 
a student to a teacher, he was, in fact, 
himself a conservatory professor with 
students of his own. 

The existence of such a situation 
emphasizes the paradox in the training 
of conductors. To learn to conduct 
a professional orchestra one must 
have a professional orchestra to con- 
duct, but a professional orchestra is 
such an expensive proposition to main- 
tain that no one can afford to operate 
one for training purposes. The young 
conductor must therefore break into 
his profession on the basis of limited 
experience, luck, and guts, and learn 
it while performing a professional 
function. This is almost impossible to 
do in the United States, with the re- 
sult that the young American musician 
who wishes to conduct has, almost 
literally, no place to go in his own 
country, He is forced into being an 
orchestral player, the conductor of a 
school or semiprofessional orchestra, 
a conservatory teacher, or even (God 
help him) a music critic. In Europe 
there are a few places for him to go, 
a recognized professional “small time” 
and “medium time” in contrast with 
the universal ‘big’’ and “bigger time” 
in the United States, 

In spite of this there are, of course, 
American conductors, but they are the 
rare and fortunate individuals who 
have been able to start right off, sur- 
viving in the “big time.” Several of 
them would be much better artists, I 
feel, if they had been able to work 
their way up gradually, outside of the 
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THE BE SYMBOL 
MEANS QUALITY 


1S SYMBOL (DENIES COUPENT MEETING Qual 
11 S'ANDARDS PRE SCRIBED BY REMOLS EMT ERPRISES 


This “KK Symbol* identifies electronic 
equipment which meets standards pre- 
scribed by Keroes Enterprises. It is a 
certification that the equipment on 
which it appears is the finest the in- 
dustry can produce. 


LICENSED ULTRA-LINEAR 


1S SYMBOL (D1 WIFE S LOWIPME NT MEETING QUA 
117 STANDARDS PRL SCRIBLD BY RL ROLS ENTERPRISES 


The world famous “Ultra-Linear’’ cir- 
cuit is protected by U. S. Patent No 
2,710,312, owned by Herbert |. Keroes 
The phrase “Licensed Ultra-Linear” can 
he displayed only by amplifier manufac- 
turers who are licensed under the pat- 
ent. Technical services made available 
to licensees enable them to incorporate 
the latest refinements in “Ultra-Linear” 
design in their products 


Y | LICENSED ULTRA-LINEAR 


THIS SYMBOL IOLNTES E PMENT MEETING QUAL 
117 STANDARDS PRE SCRIBED BY FEROLS ENTERPRISES 


The phrase “Licensed Ultra-Linear,” 
when used with the “K" Symbol*, is 
your guarantee that the manufacturer 
of the amplifier to which it is affixed is 
using an amplifier circuit that makes 
the best use of its output tubes, pro- 
duces maximum power over the great- 
est band-width for more articulate lows 
and sparkling highs, and reduces dis 
tortion to a minimum. 


a LICENSED ULTRA-LINEAR 


THES SYMBOL (OL NTINES EQUIPMENT MEETING QUAL 
11Y STANDARDS PRESCRIBED GY REROES CW IERPRISES 





Your amplifier offers all the advantages 
of “Uitra-Linear’’ performance when it 
bears the black and gold “K’’ Symbol*. 
Inquiries concerning the benefits of 
“Ultra-Linear" operation are invited. 


“Trademarks identifying electronic equipment meeting 
standards controlied and prescribed by Keroes Enterprises 


K nots ENTERPRISES 


360 SHURS LANE, PHILADELPHIA 28, PENNSYLVANIA 
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spotlight of the New York scene 
There are other young American musi 
cians who deserve a chance to show 
what they can do, but who have never 
been in a position to seize an oppor 
tunity to do so. Mr. Leonard Bernstein 
is not only a talented young man, but 
also a very lucky one, and it is not 
inconceivable that there are others 
with equal talent but inferior luck 

My conclusion is that the shortage 
of conductors is artificial, due to the 
barriers that stand in the way of entry 
into the profession. The situation must 
remedy itself, since the demand for 
concerts will go on or increase 
after the present dominant group ot 
conductors are no more. The question 
is how their successors are to obtain 
the experience they require to assume 
responsible professional roles. When 
the gravity of that question is felt, it 
is to be hoped that intelligence will 
supply the means to answer it 


PITCH MACHINE 
Continued from page 34 


the same the performers use in the 
recording session, This will permit 
the music lover to adjust the speed of 
his turntable with a small tuning fork 
In the future when most better-class 
turntables again have speed adjust 
ment, manufacturers no doubt will be 
glad to deliver such tuning forks as 
courtesy gifts, as some now give you 
stroboscopic cards 

And finally a few kind but urgent 
words to the sound engineers. I know, 
of course, how annoying it is to them 
Ww hen we musicians, or worse, we 
musicologists, begin to meddle in what 
they consider their own preserve. (As 
one engineer said to me: “We just 
ignore the musicians and musicolo 
gists.”’) I sympathize with the engi 
neers, but they forget something: as 
soon as sound engineering ventures 
away from oscillator tones and jin 
gling keys, and enters the field of 
music, it becomes our business, too, 
and we are going to meddle until we 
get what we want, our beloved music 
undistorted in every respect. Engineer 
ing has its own terms and methods, 
and we admire them duly. But as 
engineering becomes involved with 
music, the terms and methods of music 
will have to be adopted as well, the 
same way the modern sound-conscious 
musician has learned to respect all 
technological requirements. Here are 


Continued on next page 


Exciting High Fidelity Firsts! 
In these superb matched instruments—enjoy 
the foremost advances in High-Fidelity—start- 
ling realism — lowest distortion — precision 
crafts hip—gleaming polished chromium 
chassis. 





TEREL 
IN “Coronation 400” 


WATT 


AMPLIFIER 


Greatest amplifier buy tedey! COMPLETELY 
NEW, NON-RINGING NEGATIVE FEEDBACK 
CIRCUITRY — over 50 DB feedback. CUSTOM 
CRAFTED — sealed transformers, encapsulated 
networks, finest molded components on Bake- 
lite terminal beard. DISTORTION-FREE — leas 
then 0.05% at 30 watts. POWER RESPONSE 
*0.1 DB 16 te 35,000 cycles at 30 watts. Sur- 
posses FCC requirements for FM broadcasting 
5 te 200,000 cycle response. 40 WATT WIDE- 
RANGE OUTPUT TRANSFORMER, sealed multi- 
ple section windings, thin strip core. FOOL- 
PROOF DAMPING CONTROL for startling 
speaker performance. BUILT-IN POWER for 
preamplifiers and newest electrostatic tweeters 


“Coronation 85” 


CONSOLETTE PREAMPLIFIER- 
EQUALIZER 


p panion to the “CORONA- 
TION 400°. EXCLUSIVE NEGATIVE FEEDBACK 
CIRCUITRY. Over 50 08—virtually eliminates 
distortion. Surpasses FCC requirements for FM 
Broadcasting. 5 te 200,000 cycle response 
CUSTOM CRAFTED—polished chromium chassis, 
satin gold front pone! Encapsuloted precision 
networks, lided ° " on Bakel 
panel. LOUDNESS CONTROL, continuously vari- 
able, FIVE INPUT SELECTIONS, 16 PRECISION 
PLAYBACK CURVES. FULL 20 08 DISTORTION. 
PREE Bass and Treble compensation. Phenom- 
enal lowest roise 1-729 input tube HUM IN- 
AUDIBLE with all controls on full. Highest 
gain. Built-in power for motion picture phote- 
colle, FM phone cartridges, condenser micre- 
phones. Ulire compact, easy front mounting 








Now at your local dealer! 
Write Dept. H for literature 


INTERELECTRONICS 


2432 Grond Concourse 
New York 56, New York 
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ROCKBAR CORPORATION 
650 Halstead Avenue, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 
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some things engineers should think 
bout : 

(1) You are not dealing any more 
with ‘‘signals’ only, but with the liv 
ing and meaningful musical tone. If 
you wish to test for musical reproduc 
tion, forget about your favorite 1,000 
cycle tone — which hardly ever occurs 
in music, anyway, and is no more than 
Take A-440 
(or any multiple of it) which is just 
as ‘“scientifi 


an abstraction instead 
and technically sound, 
and has the advantage of being musi 
cally relevant , 

(2) Learn to determine speed fluc 
tuations, such as flutter and wow, 
terms of cents, Your usual percentage 
figures are again abstractions with 
small practical value, even for the 
engineer, How do you know whether 
a deviation of 1% 5%, 


is still musically 7? 


or or .1% 


You 


don't, and we don't, and after all you 


acceptable 


are constructing and working for the 
The cent is a 
much nicer unit, even more 


reproduction of music 
scientific,” 
since it is logarithmic and tells you 
right away whether or not your toler- 


WHAT’S 


In the case of the Tannoy G.R.F. Speaker 
over 30 years’ experience as pioneers of high 
quality reproduction! That's why this 
unique horn type cabinet used with the 

* Fifteen” Dual Concentric gives results 
which have caused a sensation on both 


sides of the Atlantx 


TANNOY (CANADA) LTO 


96 Wellington Street East, Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada 


| 


DIMENSIONS: Maximum front to rear 29” 
TANNOY (AMERICA) LTO 
98 Pearl Street, New York 4, N.Y., U.S.A 





ances ate within acceptable musical 
limits. You figure that your new turn- 
table shows only + .4% flutter, and 
that sounds awfully good to you, to 
the salesman aud, maybe, to the cus- 
But if that this 

4% gives you + 7 cents pitch dis- 
tortion while the maximum tolerable 
1.5 
cents, the whole matter looks different. 
that the flutter-and-wow 
situation is still so far from a satisfac- 


tomer you knew 


to musical ears may be only + 
I maintain 


tory solution in some part because the 
whole industry keeps kidding itself 
and the public 
percentage figures. 
(3) Please get used to working 
with the stroboscope. One contribut- 
ing editor of this magazine told me 
recently that one of my previous ar- 
ticles, in 1954, smacked altogether of 
too much stroboscope and too little 


with nice-sounding 


oscilloscope, This may be quite true, 
but only with respect to the previous 
occasion, Here and now, we are deal- 
ing with phenomena which no other 
instrument but the stroboscope can 
with 


measure adequate 


Some studios have had the instrument 


prec sion. 


for many years, but it is tucked away 
in the basement store rooms because in 

















IN AN ENCLOSURE? 


Designed as a complete system using the 
exclusive Tannoy expanding source principle, 
the G.R.F, once again shows that experience 
and unremitting care, backed by the 

latest production methods, have produced 

a loudspeaker setting a standard 

by which others are judged. 


Maximum width 38” 


Overall height 44” 
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DYNAKIT 


MARK II 


50 WATT POWER 
AMPLIFIER KIT" 


A premium kit for the audio perfec 
tionist, the Dynakit sounds better be 
cause it is designed for outstanding 
transient response and stability for 
high power at low distortion, and for 
complete and accurate reproducibility 
The improvement over conventional 
circuits is immediately apparent to the 
discriminating listener 

The Dynakit combines unequalled 
quality with economy and simplicity 
It features the finest of parts, like the 
superb Dynaco A-430 output trans 
former At the same time construc 
tion is greatly simplified by the 
Dynaco pre-assembled printed elreuit 
unit which includes the major 


; portion 
of the wiring 


This printed eireuit 
antees that the Dynakit 
specifications i he 
constructor Dynakit 
wired in less than three hours 
low price menns that 

now afford to have the heat 


isseml 


Specifications: 

Power Output: ) watts continuou 
rating 100 =~watt penal Distortion 
under 1% at 50 watt less thar 
harmonic distortion at any frequency 
20 eps to 20 ke within | db of maximum 
Response: Plus or minus db 6 eps te 
60 ke Plus or minus .! dl 0 crm te 
20 ke Square Wave Response: 
Essentially undistorted 20 eps to 206 
ke. Sensitivity: | volts in for 50 
watts out Damping Factor: 15. Out 
put Impedances: * and 16 ohms. Tubes: 
6CAT/EL-34 (2) (6550's 
ret) GANSE 
6%” high 


Dynakit Mark IT 69” 


Were 


2 can also he 
U4éck Size: 0” a” 


Complete including 
Punched Chassis @ Protective Cover 
Transformers 


Factory Wired Printed Circuit 
Assembly 
Complete step by-step construction 


deta and pictorial diagrams 


Available through leading Audio and 
hectronic Parts Distributors 


DYNA COMPANY 


DEPT. HF. 5142 MASTER ST 
PHILA, 31, PA. 
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previous years recording engineers did 
not take to it: the instrument smelled 
of classical music, of art, of mysticism 
and “‘esoteric’’ or psychological in 
volvements not befitting a good engi 
neer; the stroboscope was not really 
from the 


professional engineer's 


point of view: it measured in a musi 
instead of ohms 


Who 


cents, anyway? I am telling you this 


cal unt, in cents, 
millivolts, microfarads needs 
you will need cents if you want to 
make dollars in the future 

Originally we had planned to ex 
tend this investigation to include the 
pitch situation on pre recorded tapes 
This idea had to be abandoned as 


premature for several reasons. The 


pre-recorded repertory is still very 
small, Available tapes are certain to 
reflect at least all the pitch flaws in 
herent in the original master tapes, 
plus — possibly —a number of fur 
ther flaws created in the copying pro 
ess or in the final home playback. As 
long as the amateur has no reliable 
devices to measure and continuously 
adjust the tape speeds of his home 
equipment, there is little point in te l] 
ing him what is wrong with the pitch 
in his tapes; he couldn't do anything 
about it anyway. At present most of 
the best professional tape equipment 
is still subject to various pitch and 
speed afflictions: these will have to be 
cured before the cures can be copied 
in amateur and home recorders 

I'rying to sum up the findings of 
these investigations and the final re 
port given here, | am forced to con 
clude that tape and tape-recording 
machines have marked time during the 
last three to four years, while disk 
recording and processing have made 
The ‘¢ 


substantial progress improve 


ments involve the 


pickup the 


cutting head, the 
turntable, the tone-arm 
master-cutting with variable pit h, new 
ind improved electro | lating and disk 


All this adds uy to 


the conclusion that the 


pressing processes 
factor now 
limiting quality in records ts the tape 
recorder makers realize this 


Tape 
Talking to me recently, one shrugged 
What would 


use of making better and ever 


his shoulders and said 
be the 
better high precision tape, so long is 
the recording machines remain what 
they are? It would be the same as 
hooking up a 100-watt super-amplifier 
loud 


to a five-inch portable radio 


5p ake r 
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NATURAL REDWOOD 


SPEAKER CABINET 
| FOR 12” SPEAKERS 


Attractive enclosure in handsome California 
Redwood, smartly styled te complement 
any decor, Acousticaily balanced and ex NOW ONLY 
pertly built, Provides clean smooth bass, $1895 
ideal middie range and clear treble 

Sanded smooth finish. Use as is or finish 

to taste. Comes complete with Redwood 

legs. 23%" W, 1140” D, 16¥e" H; 284%" H with legs 


UTAH Special High Fidelity 
12” Loudspeakers 
Amazing high sensitivity and clear tone. Has special 
CURVELINEAR moided cone with 8 ohm voice coil im 
pedance; 6.8 Ainico V magnet; extremely smali voice 
coil gap, Handles 12 watts. Response is flat and smooth 
from 40 to 12,000 cps, only 5 db at 15,000 


Only $695 While They Last! 
BSR MONARCH Automatic Record Changer 


with famous “Goldring” triple play magnetic cartridge 
Fabulous low price. Dependable, even pitch }-speed 
changer. intermixes 7", 10” and 12” records. Vibration- 
free 4-pole motor, Heavy pressed steel turntable with 
rubber mat. 12%" « 10%"; 55/16” above motorboard, 
2" below. Wide range "Goldring"pichup has new push 


pull coll assembly —- 10 NUM; Meguiar srice $32.50 
two replaceable sapphire styli 


and frequency response of Only 19 PS comoiere 


20- 16,000 cps 


Fantastic values. Striking modern design in mahogany or 
bionde. Made by skilled cabinetmakers. Pivoted, tiltin 
top mounts tuner. Amplifier is housed on back she! 
easy, smooth operation. 294%" H, 2014” W, 18%" D 
Some with cut outs for tuner and changer 
Reg. $96.00 to $100.00 $3995 
Closing Out For Only as they go 
u ft 
m, aaovo CLai(Smen 
y 
ms Combines 1G watts of 
6 ie) 6 a) clean power over a 
- . tional control flexibi! 
ity in a moderately priced amplifier, Bass and treble 
controls are full range. incorporates true Fletcher 
sation curves. Specifications: RESPONSE 1 ab 
20-20,000 cps; + 1 db, 30-10,000 cps at 10 watts 
INPUTS tape, TV, magnetic and crystal, tuner; HUM 
low 10 watts Only $575° Complete 
ELECTRO-VOICE SP12B RADAX 12” SPEAKER 
Coasial speaker, 12-30 watts, delivers clean, sparkling 
6 db. & ohms impedance. Built-in crossover 4,500 cps 
1 db. Heavy Ainico magnet 
Sizes: 12¥e”" diameter, 5%” depth Only $29'° 
Prices do not include shipping costs 
Write for our attractive prices on other Hi Fi 
components of your choice at big savings! 
OrsreiaurToes OF FLECTRONIC FOUIP MENT 
85 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK 7, N.Y 
WOrth 4.3311 


Changer drawer, below tuner panel, siides on rollers for 
”“ 
CA-11 “CONCERTO” Amplifier-Preamplifier 
wide range and excep 
Munson loudness control and 9 effective record compen 
AND NOISE tape and tuner, 60 db; phono, 55 db be 
wide range reproduction. Response 30 to 13,000 cps 
behind mounting panel 
ALL ITEMS GUARANTEED 
Terminal Radio 




























your system can’t outgrow! 
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7 with TONE ARM 






rated with costiler turntables 

ready for immediate installation 
No motter how you improve your hi-fi 
system, you'll never have to replace your 
Thorens Manval Ployer . . . you've got 
the best to begin with! You'll save initial 
costs too . . . for you'd have to spend 
more for a turntable that performs as 
well os the CB-33P. Has Swiss-precision 
direct-drive motor; separate gear for 
each speed, Preassembled tonearm with 
tracking weight and cartridge alignment 
adjustment; 2 plug-in shells. 





PREFER A 
record 
Pod arclales | -) aura 


+ "THERE'S ONLY ONE YOU CAN USE...AND 
: STILL ENJOY Hi-Fi REPRODUCTION! 
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Powered by the big Swiss-precision direct- 
edrive motor with separate gear for each 
speed .. . performs as well as many fine 
turntables | 

MANY CONVENIENCE FEATURES TOO 
. «+» Sapeed selector with integral control 
for exact pitch, Intermix for 12”, 10” 
and 7” records, pause and reject, tone- 
arm with adjustments for tracking weight 
and cartridge alignment, manual play 
switch... and many more feotures. 


Send me data on () ce-33P ( CO-43 
() transcription turntables [) record players 
COMLFI and Your Budget 
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ERICH KLEIBER 


Continued from page 24 


of their profits; he refuses to counte- 
nance listeners who do not share his 
musical enthusiasms or religious doc- 
trines; and if he is truly upright, he 
will not sing for people who drink and 
smoke, some of whom, he suspects, 
also commit adultery, 

At the other end of the scale, of 
course, an artist who knowingly lives 
off crime or depravity is bound to be 
contaminated by it. Art and life mix 
unevenly, but they do mix. And for 





that very reason, the public’s judgment 
of artists’ moral and political careers 
should be tempered by the sobering 
thought, “What could J do in such 
perplexities?"” A mind like Kleiber’s, 
tracing out consequences in imagina- 
tion, is strong in the belief that by 
reasserting the independence of art, 
its independence both from political 
dictation and from public clamor, he 
contributes most to the ultimate virtues 
of civilization 

It was in London, before his return 
to his well-loved Berlin and his break 
with the rulers of the Eastern zone, 
that I last saw Kleiber. The date was 
1951, the season Christmas, and the 
mood still that of privation, The pre- 
vious year had seen the first signs of 
national resurgence in the great exhibi 
tion on the South Side, which included 
the new crystalline concert hall where 
Kleiber He pro- 
nounced it acoustically admirable when 
filled, but difficult to rehearse in — 
and brutally, Britishly cold 

We three — for Ruth Kleiber was 
there from home and 
spent Christmas Day together in the 
gaunt, old Waldorf Hotel, drinking 
its champagne and 
speaking of those absent, particularly 
of Kleiber's son Carl, who seemed 
disposed to follow his father’s career 
and has since taken the first steps, 


was conduc ting 


were aw ay 


superannuated 


in Germany, with encouraging suc- 


cess. I kept urging Erich (‘Pepito” 
to his family) to give the United 





go anywhere! 





Now you can enjoy the finest in 
high fidelity reproduction without 
using vast amounts of precious 
living space... The Bell Golden 
Twins ...matched tuner and am- 
plifier.. are only four-inches 
and eight-inches wide . .. go 
book shelves, on end tables or on 
the corner of a desk, See and hear 
these fine instruments soon! Re- 
uest full color literature on the 

Il Golden Twins. 
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States another try. I told him of the 
increasing, the alarming passion for 
music which he could help at once to 
satisfy and to moderate with the 
strokes of his wand. To which, having . 
seen and talked about America with ‘ . f 

E. M. Forster the day before, I felt ee { r 

I ought to add a word of assurance = A fea & CH E CARTRIDGE 
that one could lead in this country a J ee ; 

reasonably comfortable existence. Ruth 
Kleiber’s heroic endurance of innu 
merable hotels deserved surcease, even y =" No longer is there confusion about which pickup is best. The Audio 
if only in anticipation, and I expressed 
my conviction that life over here need 


not be noisy, hectic, frazzling unless 
one preferred it so. The United States, “The ESL Professional and Concert Series are by far the finest 


League has tested nineteen leading cartridges, and unequivocally 
names the chief in these words: 


I could guarantee, had vastly changed phonograph reproducing instruments... The smoothness and 
since their earlier long stay in 1930 
32, 

Ruth was readily persuaded, and I You're missing plenty if you don't have the sensational new ESL 
turned to Erich for his doubt or assent 
But the question did not really interest 
him: it was the country’s conversion 
to music that absorbed his thoughts 


7 > > oe . 
Was this musical renaissance genuine ? FOR LISTENING AT ITS BEST 
What was the meaning of the cham 


ber-music craze? Did the leading or- Electro-Sonic Laboratories luc. 
chestras still recruit the choicest play- : ‘ : 
ers? What kind of audiences did the 35-54 Thirty-sixth Street + Long Island City 6, N.Y. 


clarity of these cartridges are unique."’* 


electrodynamic cartridge. Hear it at your dealer's, and write for details. 





dozens of new city symphonies attract ¢ 
What did it all mean? Being no 


prophet, either at home or abre vad, I “Authorized quotation No. 36. Please conmlt Vol. 1, Nos. 6-7, 10, & 12 (March April & Nov. 1oss, and 
April 1956) of The Audio League Report, Pleasamiville, N. Y., for the complete technical and subjective report. 


Soloist Series from $14.95 - Concert Series $35.95 + Professional Series arm and cartridge $106.50 


could not answer this all-inclusive 
question. But I could report on the 





changing repertory — and deplore his 
absence from the Metropolitan, where 
he would infallibly have given us “the 
three F's.” And with the inconse 
quence of free association, I added 
“Do you know that the only satisfying 
Performance of Freischiitz Ive ever 
heard was yours, in April '34?” 

“Was it now?” For a brief moment 





his face was pensive 
“Yes — wonderful in every detail !”’ 
“No wonder, really; Weber put 
them there.” 


FOR BURNING ‘Atistiniony Low bist 
Continued {rom page 31 , Fu te 120” DIS 


of horse operas being filmed, such 
works as the William Tell and Poet 
and Peasant overtures are beginning 
to receive a well-earned rest. But the 
requirements of television May eventu 


ally inflict triteness on other unoffend 
ing works. Progress is progress, I sup A virtually massless diaphragm driven over its entire wriace 


*e directly transforms electrical energy into acoustical ener 
pose, but I hate to think of the day | possibly the finest producing sound with unrivalled A i 


when the opening strains of the Ride tweeter avail- Redistors now querenteed TWO FULL YEARS 
of the Valkyries will provoke only the able at any price Whe Fer Ol iefermation 


reaction —“'It must be way downtown. | NESHAMINY ELECTRONIC CORPORATION 
5 con't feat the cleus 2 ol” High Fidelity Magezine Manufacturers of JANSZEN Speakers — Neshaminy, Po. 
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EVERYTHING IN HI-Fi SOUND EQUIPMENT 


WORLD'S 
FEATURING AMPEX FINEST 


TAPE 
maamenc seconoens 1 RECORDERS 

















SANTA MONICA SOUND 
12436 Santa Monica Bivd 
West Los Angeles 25 GRanite 86-2834 








the finest in Hi-Fi 


featuring Clecho Voice 


HIGH FIDELITY COMPONENTS 


620 W. Olympic Bivd. - L.A. 15, Calif. - 17-0271 


* \WNEW YORK ¢ 


DON’T EXPERIMENT .. 


CONSULT A SPECIALIST IN 


TRUE HIGH FIDELITY 


NEW YORK CITY AREA 
Specialist in the best in sound, 


BOHN MUSIC SYSTEMS CO. 
PL 7-856° 550 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








No lemons here! 


CRAIG AUDIO LAB 


thoroughly bench tests all units 
before selling. Lowest net prices. 
We pay shipping within U.S.A. 


12 Vine $F. Rochester 7, N.Y. 
“a stylus to a Klipschorn 








Since 1944 


Hi-Fi COMPONENTS 
EXCLUSIVELY 


featuring 


Elecho Vox 
c. 
7460 MELROSE AVENUE 

Los Angeles 46, Calif + WE 3-8208 


———— — 
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IN CINCINNATI AN»D THE 
TRI-STATE AREA 


*@ COMPETENT ENGINEERING 
# COMPONENTS AT NET PRICES 
*# SERVICE ON ALL HIL-PIL COMPONENTS 


Customecnafiers, Inc. 


2259 Gilbert Ave., CA 1-3153- Cincinnati 2, Oho 


A Component or a Complete System 








HIGH-FIDELITY HOUSE 


Most complete stock of Audio 
components in the West 
Phone: RYan 1-8171 
536 §. Fair Oaks, Pasadena 1, Calif 





© PENNSYLVANIA ¢ 











* ttuNoIsS * 


in the PHILADELPHIA area 

| YOUR COMPLETE SUPPLIER is 
e fi Eel D . 
SERVICE CO OF PENNA. INC 


HIGH FIDELITY & COMMERCIAL 


SOUND STUDIO 
709 Arch St., Philadelphia 6, Pa 
Phone: LOmbard 3-7390 











& 4 ALLIED HIGH FIDELITY STUDIOS 


ALLIED RADIO CORP. 
100 N. Western Ave., Chicago 8C Ill, HAymarket | -6800 


ALLIED HIGH FIDELITY STORES, INC. 
602 Davis St., Evanston, W., DAvis 8-8822 


EVERGREEN ALLIED HIGH FIDELITY, INC. 
2025 W. 95th St., Chicago 43, Il., BEverly 8-1067 


WEST SUBURBAN ALLIED HIGH FIDELITY, INC. 
7055 W. North Ave., Oak Park, Ill., EStebrook 9-4281 








In PITTSBURGH and the 
TRI-STATE AREA 
Everything ia Ai-Gi 
WOLK’S HIGH FIDELITY CENTER 


right next to Wolk’s Kamera Exchange 


306 Diamond Street, Pittsburgh (22), Pa 
EXpress |-0220 














° Custom design and manu- 
Jaeture of cabinets for high 
fidelity systems 


lligh-fidelity ayetema engi- 
neered 


High-fidelity custom inatal- 
lations 


St BSE REALE, 


avete svereme 


4109 W. Armitage Ave. Chicage 39, til. 
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CANADA’S FIRST 
HIGH-FIDELITY 
RADIO, PHONOGRAPH, RECORD AND 
TELEVISION CENTRE 
Renmei’ nm lh ll 


Fisher Radi Concertone Tape Recorder 
All Makes of High Fidelity Records 


Custom Sound and Vision 1.1 


390 EGLINTON WEST TORONTO, ONT 
Phone HUdsen 9-2117 





TRADER’S MARKETPLACE 


Here’s the place to buy, swap, or sell 
audio equipment. Rates are only 30¢ a 
word (including address) and your ad- 
vertisement will reach 60,000 to 100,000 
music listeners. Remittance must ac- 
company copy and insertion instructions. 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Lang bul 
facts, figures. Method university- tested, proved. 
$2.00 rushes fact-filled book, k, complete instructions. 
Results 
Sleep-Learning Research Association. P. O. Box 
610, Omaha, Nebraske. 











6 ELEMENT BROAD BAND FM antennas. All seam- 
less anon $10.95 ppd. Wholesale Supply Ce., 
Lunenburg, Mass. 

e 


Hi-Fi SPEAKERS REPAIRED. Amprite Specker 
Service, 70 Vesey St.,N.Y.C.7. BA. 7-2580. 


PROFESSIONAL RECORDING SERVICE: Tapes made, 
copied, masters cut, processed, si made 
short runs our specialty — all A PEX 300's Tele- 
funken and Altec, HYDROFEED Lathes, monofusion 
presses. Comp Corporation, 106 Main Si. 
Denville, N.J. Phone: Rockawey 9-0290. 


+ 
TAPE RECORDERS, TAPE. Unusual valve. Free 
catalog. Dressner, 69-02K, 174 S1., Flushing 65, N.Y. 
* 


WANT A LOW RESONANCE SPEAKER? Ask your 
dealer to demonstrate the Racon High- Compliance, 
Floating cone, foam Or 
write for literature and prices to Recon Electric Co. ’ 
1261 Broadway, New York 1, N.Y 


























FOR SALE: 


Magnecordetic dual-speed tape recorder 


Brociner A-100 preamp-equalizer $15 


Bozak dual-tweeter array with mounting 
ring 


Avudak l6-in. arm and 1-6 cartridge, 
sapph. style $25 


Rek-O-Kut LP-78 turntable, in need of 
overhaul $10 


Clarkstan 204D RV cartridge, 00! diam 
stylus $12 


Pickering 190 arm 

UTC LS-55 output transformer 

CooK Ultimate amplifier 

Crestwood 404 tape recorder 
University 4401 tweeter and crossover 
Fisher 50C preamplifier-control unit 
Rek-O-Kut Rondine turntable 


Audak 12-in. arm and Chromatic diam 
sapph. cartridge 


Electro-Voice Georgian system, mahog- 
any 


Electro-Voice Centurion, unfinished, 
model 117 mullii-sp peckog 





Box RS, The Publishing House, 
Great Barrington, Moss 
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me place where you can find and 





your high-fidelity equipment needs 
mplete stock come in, of 
» chat, a look, and a listen 


S.LECTRO: ‘VOICE 
SOUND SYSTEMS 


141 Dundas St.. West, TORONTO 
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ALBUM ANTICS 


Continued from page 29 


a metallic shawl, which suggests that 
she may be of Levantine origin. She 
makes her appearance on another Co 
lumbia album called ANITRA'S DANCE, 
which contains the first Peer Gynt 
Suite and a couple of Liszt's Hangar- 
ian Rhapsodies thrown in for good 
measure. The ethnic link escapes me 

Another photographic motif which 
turns up quite often is that of the 
Depressed Child.” Such representa- 
tions are generally found on albums 
of contemporary music; and, since they 
are usually in black and white, they 
are evidently intended to carry a mes- 
sage indicating that the music on the 
record is somewhat stark. The ‘De. 
pressed Child’ always looks either 
hungry, depraved, or mildly catatonic 
Examples may be found on two Co- 
lumbia albums: a Bernstein-directed 
program of American compositions by 
Burlingame and Lopatnikoff, and a 
recent recording of Shostakovich's 
Symphony No. 10 

“Atrocities” full-length 
figures, posed alone or in group ar- 


depi ting 


rangements, are also on the upswing 
Poem of 
Ecstasy in a jacket featuring a portrait 
of a reclining female, swathed in 
gauze and mist, RCA Victor has had 
considerable 


Since issuing Scriabin’s 


success in promoting 
seminudity and nightwear. A recent 
Boston Pops recording of 
Les Sylphides, coupled with the 
Strauss-Dorati Graduation Ball 
us what appears to be a stark naked 


hopin’s 
gives 


areas of her 
anatomy being concealed behind a 
clump of foliage), coyly tying a slip 
per on her bare leg 


ballerina (the strategic 


Prominently dis 
played on Fiedler’s collection titled 
FOR A SUMMER NIGHT 1s a 
tulle negligee, the wearer of which is 
seen wandering among classic pillars 
On the jacket of the Pops Gaité Parisi 
enne there is a splendid four-color 


MUSIC 


reproduction of a view which consists 
Another 
negligee, which achieves a new low in 


almost entirely of thigh 
necklines, adorns the model who posed 
for an album of Stokowski offerings 
called RESTFUL GOOD MUSK 

Atro 


ity’’ production is realized in Victor's 


The height —or depth — of 
cover for the Munch performance of 
Ravel's complete Daphnis et Chloc 
Here we see a young couple, who 
would be considerably more at home 
in an underwear advertisement, glis- 
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tening with pancake make-up and 
swathed in household rags. The va 
cancy of Chloé’s expression suggests 
that she is dreaming she 
Greece in her Maiden Form floursack 


went to 


Issued at about the same time was a 
recording of Tchaikovsky's Swan Lake, 
Acts 2 ard 3, for which a winsome 
young model was decked out in tutu 
satin toe slippers, tights, coronet, and 
the traditional swan-feather ear muffs 
generally associated with the Queen of 
the Swans. The resemblance ended 
when the photographers decided to 
show the model standing on her head 
One might suspect that this particular 
young woman has a long-term contract 
with the photography unit connected 
with Victor, for she turns up again 
same costume (upper anatomy only ). 
on a Monteux album of suites from 
Delibes’ Sylvia and Coppelia, Or per 
haps she had the costume on a twenty 
four-hour rental basis and posed for 
both productions during one shift 

Since the “Atrocity” appears with a 
frequency which indicates that it is 
here to stay, and since it offers broad 
vistas for infinite exploration of vari 
ous motifs in sundry combinations 
one might just as well jump on the 
bandwagon, Thus, in conclusion, the 
following modest suggestions are of 
fered to the recording industry for 
future productions in the photographi 
yenre 

An album of Debussy piano musi 
could ( ill it 


MY REVERII full face of young 


played by Rubinstein 


woman, eyes closed, lips moist, slight 
ly parted filmy nightgown straps 
slipping off shoulders over her 
head a nimbus, in which are superim 
posed the heads of Claude Debussy 
Artur Rubinstein, and Sigmund Freud 

Stravinsky's Rite of Spring (in un 
pretentious type) an eye-catching 
banner, stating "FEATURING A HUMAN 
ACRIFICH 


bikini 


rapacious male in tiger pelts, approa¢ h 


girl in leoy ird-skin 


standing on her hands 


ing with a blunt weapon 

Kodaly’s Hiary Janos Suite, “PEA- 
rURING AN ORCHESTRAL SNEEZI 

full face 


of model (blonde) hair awry, clutch 


wild. wintery lands ape 


ing a hanky to her nos 
Rachmaninoft's Piano Concerto No 

2 call it FULL MOON AND EMPTY 

ARMS 


enormous moon, frowning 


face of Rachmaninoff superimposed 
Dey ressed Child 


forted by the Queen of the Swans (if 


being com 


she hasn't turned in that costume yet) 
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W. STENTORIAN 
LOUDSPEAKERS 


ne 
The World's Finest Full 
Range and Extended Range 
Hi-Fi Loudspeakers 








A complete line of famous STEN 
FORIAN loudspeakers is available 
including Super Concentric Duplex 
Units, Extended Range 12” Direct 
Radiators (also 8” and 10° models 
with universal voice coils 
8-15 ohm optional 
tweeters, woolers and crossovers, All 
Direct Radiator types have the fa 
mous W/B STENTORIAN stabilized 
cambrie cone construction, Be sure 
to audition STENTORLAN 


you buy 
AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


Send for Complete 
Descriptive Literature 


BARKER 
SALES COMPANY 


996-8 Edgewater Ave. 
Ridgefield, NJ 


Manufactured in England by White 
ley Radio Co 


giving 
impedance), 


before 


world leaders in 
manulacture for 4) 


loudspe aker 


years 











NATIONALLY 
FAMOUS 


HI-FI 
AMPLIFIERS 


‘ This is just one of 
ry .) 7 3 the many volves 


now being offered 


MODEL HF-160. A sensation 
ally priced quality high fidelity 
amplifier with output te cover 
90% of all applications 
Rated output 12 Watts, Peak 
power output 25 Watts 


REG. $99.50 





509 ARCH STREET 


DOWNTOWN PHRADELPHIA 








CALBEST 
CUSTOM 


Automatic FM reception 
Reception of selected FM stations on 
unused TV channel positions (optional 


Unimatic Remote Control 
Full remote control (channel selector and 
fine tuning, volume, contrast, and off. 
on) in convenient hand size case. Rever- 
sible motor for two-way operation 


—- For 21”, 24”, or 27” Tubes 
90 degree deflection yoke, permanent 
magnet Focomag for edge to edge focus 


Basy-to-inatall chassia for built-in TV. Avatlable with 
or without remote control. Write for detaila and name 
of dtetributors 


TRANS-TEL CORP. 


736 North Highland Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


a 
2 
= 
= 


UNIVERSITY LOUDSPEAKERS, INC. Desk A-1 
80 South Kensico Avenue, White Plains, W. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me information about P-S-E 
(University’s Progressive Speaker Ex 
pansion plan for High Fidelity speaker 
systems) 


I don't believe that P*S*E can do all you 
claim for it. According to you P*S*E will 
solve almost ali my loudspeaker prob 
lems forever. That's a bold statement; I 
hope you can back it up 


You say that now I can buy a speaker 
and never worry about it becoming ob- 
solete, or improve my present system 
without discarding what | have that 
University speaker components, enclo 
sures and networks have been so uniquely 
designed that it's possible to start an ex 
cellent basic system, at low cost, and add 
to it later—while enjoying immediate lis 
tening satisfaction, This is sensational! 
Please send further information; mind 
you at no cost to me; absolutely free 


Acorns. 








SIR: 
( read with great interest your reply 
to the question posed by Mr. John R 
Steven in a letter which appeared in 
the March issue of your magazine 
Unless I completely misunderstand 
Mr. Steven's purpose in writing the 
letter, his question is this: do long- 
playing records wear out quickly, or 
don't they? If this is what Mr. Steven 
would like to know, then your answer 
to his letter is both inadequate and 
misleading 

Your reply studiously avoids any 
suggestion that long-playing records 
are subject to relatively rapid deterio- 
ration even under optimum condi- 
tions. You dwell at great length on 
the possible existence of defects in 
Mr. Steven's cartridge, his amplifier, 
his pickup arm, and his speaker, The 
fallacy of your reply lies in the fact 
that if the cartridge, amplifier, pickup 
arm, and speaker were to exhibit any 
or all of the defects you describe, the 
reproduction of a brand new record 
would presumably be marred by the 
same kind of “high frequency fuzzi- 
ness” which Mr. Steven detects in a 
record played ten times 
scribing certain defects which will 
affect the reproduction of any record, 
old or new, at any given moment of 
its life, you evade the question of 


In thus de- 


progressive deterioration over a con- 
siderable period of time. And that, 
I believe, is what Mr. Steven is wor- 
ried about 

Let us not beg the question a second 
The essential point is that the 
extreme delicacy of long-playing re- 


time 


cords makes them susceptible to rapid 
wear even when played on the finest 
equipment and handled with the ut- 
most care. Mr. Steven's letter indicates 
clearly that his equipment and mode 
of handling are well above the aver- 
age 

Rather than to have given him a 
fruitless technological 
merry-go-round, would it not have 
been preferable co state in candor that 


ride on the 











ANTENNAE 
"Sndispulably the finest available” 


L. F. B. Carini, Ph.D 
Noted F.M. Authority 


Both for optimum sensitivity and quality 
of construction, the FM/Q Antennae offer 
truly outstanding performance that is un- 
surpassed by any other. 


Don’t limit your tuner’s 
using an inefficient antenna. 
many other Good Music 
air and enjoy the full capabilities now 
dormant in your FM tuner. Obtain in- 
creased signal strength and the long 
distance reception that only an “FM/Q” 
System can provide 


sensitivity by 
Listen to the 
Stations on the 


For advice and information write our con- 
sulting correspondent who will be happy to 
advise you regarding the solution of your 
particular problem. Send twenty-five cents 
for our valuable book, entitled “All About 
FM Antennae and Their Installation,” 
which also includes a complete Directory 
of All FM Broadcast Stations 


APPARATUS DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, INC. 


WETHERSFIELD 9, CONNECTICUT 


yy 
REPRODUG! 
34 NEW ST., 


NEWARK 2, N. J. 
Phone: MI.2-6816 


FISHER 
MASTER 
AUDIO 
CONTROL 


80-C 
$99.50 
Case, $9.95 
add'l 


FISHER 
30-WATT 
Z-MATIC 

AMPLIFIER 


Model 
80-AZ 


$99.50 


2 year Guarantee. Freight prepaid anywhere 


in U.S, 2 year Guarantee. Prepaid freight 
charges apply to any Fisher product. 


COLLARD ROHWS4  necccccccccescesesevens coveesoen vee $24.95 


(Discontinued model) 


Write for FREE catalog 
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long-playing records simply do not 
last very long? 


James D. Farrell 
New York, N. Y. 


Mr. Steven stated in his letter that, 
despite all his efforts to keep bis 
records and playing equipment in peak 
condition, LP disks still seem to wear 
out after ten plays. LP records are 
fragile... they are easily scratched 
and quick to become noisy if not kept 
dust-free. But thei useful life is 
judged by a listener on the basis of 
how fuzzy or ragged they sound after 
a certain number of plays, and this 
depends as much upon all the assoct- 
ated playing equipment as it does on 
the record itself. 

A new record is, obviously, going 
to be cleaner-sounding than a worn 
one, and a non-compliant cartridge 
will cause fairly rapid abrasion of the 
groove walls, But whether the noise 
produced by groove deterioration is 
heard as a raucous tearing sound or 
as a smooth, evenly-distributed fuzz 
is the measure of the reproducing sys 
tem’s smoothness, distortion, and high 
frequency stability. Extremely smooth, 
wide-range, low-distortion systems can 
play records whose loudly-recorded 
grooves have turned slate gray from 
wear, and make them sound not only 
very listenable but also apparently 
quite clean. 

Contrary to expectation, a top 
quality system reduces the annoyance 
value of record wear to the point 
where it is no longer significant, rather 
than emphasizing blemishes in the 
sound. It should be pointed out, 
though, that equipment “well above 
average” is not good enough to com 
pletely eliminate audible fuzziness 
from disks. Many premium-priced 
speakers are very poor pe rformers 
at the high-frequency end of thew 
range, and it is interesting to note that 
nearly all the complaints about fuzzi 
ness and rapid wear of disks come 
from people who own speakers which 
are very poor high-frequency perform 
ers, or amplifiers which ring or pro 
duce far too much distortion 

Most “top-quality” pickup cartridges 
are far too lacking in compliance to 
avoid a certain amount of groove wear 
with each play, and many of them be 
come even less compliant with a feu 
months’ use. And while there are one 
or two pickups available that are nota 
bly easy on records, even these can 
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the beginning 
is NeETe...... 


Yes . . . the performance of your hi-fi system begins with 
the pickup. And with Fairchild’s brond new 225A Micradjust 
diamond cartridge the beginning is with superb fidelity. The 
latest model of the famous Fairchild moving coil cartridge 
has a fistful of improvements: 
Optimum performance 

. » . Micradjust micrometer screw . . . labora- 
tory adjusted for precision control of damping and 
compliance. 
No turntable attraction 

. new magnetic circuit eliminates iron and 

steel turntable attraction. Use 225A with any 
changer or turntable. age 
Distortion minimized 

... new coil suspension with symmetric damp- 
ing produces absolutely uniform lateral motion 
which means lowered distortion. 
Corrosion protection 

... Wires are gold-plated coppe 
Frequency range extended, pe 
improved, effective mass signi 
with elimination of front damp 
is flat to 20,000 cps. j 
Rugged . . . can be used withigih 
Output . . . (Smv) sufficient form de mn 

225A—1.0 mil for UR # | 
225C—3.0 mil for 78. 


For further informatiog” 
arms or other High 


chi d professional 
inents, write to: 


FAIRCHILD recoromnsc fQquirment co 


== By THE ORIGINAL 


KT66 


The name 
GENALEX on the 
tube and carton is 
your guarantee 
that you are buying 
the original 
KT66 ... world- 
famous power 
tetrode, often 
referred to as the 
finest audio tube 
ever made! The 
GENALEX KT66 is 
the hallmark of the 
finest amplifiers. 
It is original 
equipment in the 
famous HEATH 
ULTRA LINEAR 
AMPLIFIER KIT, 
No, W-5M. Identical 
pins and connections 
as OLD tubes. 


Only $3.50 net 


For complimentary 
act sheet, write Dept, XK-26, 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES CORPORATION 


Vv 7 ‘ x 











COMPLETE HI-FI 
+ 4 
SoU Catenble 


by 








at extremely low cost... 








Here’s the quality unit for simplest in- 
stallation—merely add speaker and 
record changer and have your complete, 
superb FM-AM-Phono home music 
system. No cabinet required—saves 
money, space, installation problems. 
You get the ultimate in wide-range musi- 
cal enjoyment and you pay less for it. 
Features are outstanding. Response: 
FM + 0.5 db, 20 to 20,000 cps; AM, 
+ 3,0 db, 20 to 5,000 cps; Phono, + 0.5 
db, 20 to 20,000 cps. Sensitivity: FM, 
3 mv, for 20 db of quieting; AM, 5 mv, 
for 0.5 watt output. Harmonic distor- 
tion: Radio input, less than 2%; Phono 
input, less than 0.7%. Separate front 
ends for AM and FM; tuned RF stage 
on FM; discriminator with dual limiters; 
AFC with defeat on function switch; 
FM dipole antenna; AM has RF stage, 
ferrite loop, Separate bass, treble con- 
trols; RIAA record equalization; choice 
of standard or equal loudness control; 
full 12 watts output, etc, Ultra-compact 
design, only 544" high; decorator-styled 
in handsome charcoal black with marble- 
ized gold finish. Fits anywhere beauti- 
fully. See and hear the “Golden En- 
semble” soon. 
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NEW! HI-Fi SOUND FOR TV! 


EXCLUSIVE RAULAND 
TV55 TELEVISION 
SOUND TUNER 


















Designed for we with the “Golden En- 
semble”. Makes your TY sound “come 
alive’ for thrilling listening of tape record- 
ing, Just plug in, tune and enjoy Hi-Fi 
audio on any VHF channel, played 
through your RAULAND music system! 
See it — hear it now 


ae PAE RES TM NER DG 


Visit your Hi-Fi dealer for a personal 
RAULAND Hi-Fi audition. See and hear 
the “Golden Ensemble" and TV 55 Sound 
runer—-and you'll know you're getting the 


very best for less. 


Write for full 
details covering 
the complete 
RAULAND 
Hi-Fi line 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3515 W. Addison St., Dept. f, Chicago 18, lL 
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Tuner, Preamp and Amplifier ina 
single, compact BALANCED Hi-Fi unit 


Tht Very Batt fro Lose! 
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produce vagged sound on the tenth 
playing of a disk if the associated 
equipment is not of top caliber and 
in furst-class condition. 


Sir: 
| have a Concertone BRX-1 tape re- 
corder, | have tried to record pro 


grams from my TV set, but I cannot 
seem to climinate the hum or buzz 
from the sound. I have had the TV 
set checked several times and I know 
it is working properly, but I still get 
the buzz from some place. I connect 
the tape recorder to the speaker termi 
nals of the TV set. Is there any other 
way | can connect this up to eliminate 
this buzz? 

I also have a 1950 model TV set 
with a tap on it so I can feed it 
directly into my hi-fi rig, by-passing 
the audio stage in the TV set, but I 
still get the hum or buzz from that set 

One final question. Might I buy 
a used TV set and have the audio stage 
put in first-class shape, and use it with- 
out the picture tube? 

Russ Bothie 
Chicago, Ill 


Apparently the buzzing noise you are 
getting from your TV recewer is in- 
tercarrier noise, which is present to 
rome extent in the audio channel of 
nearly all commercial TV sets. 

Much of the cost of quality TV 
funers goes milo extensive measures 
to eliminate this noise, and it would 
be quite a job to eliminate it from 
a standard TV set. 

Your idea of using the audio sec- 
tion of an old TV set, with its picture 
section disabled 
one, but make sure you disable all the 
picture This means that the 
connections to the high-voltage supply 


sounds like a good 
section 


thould be broken at their source, and 
the horizontal and vertical oscillator 
tubes should be pulled from thew 
sockets. Also, a bleeder resistor should 
be installed across the B4+- supply to 
maintain the total current drain from 
it at its original level before the 
tubes were removed 

As another alternative, you might 
consider purchasing one of the TV- 
mdio tuners that are advertised in 
HiGH Fipetity. We have never had 
the opportunity to test one of these, 
but have heard some favorable reports 
about them from readers. 














signature speakers 


precision loudspeakers 
and enclosures 
for the world’s 


finest sound systems 


“JBL” means James B. Lansing Sound, inc. 


NOW uctimate PeRFEcrion 
IN TONE ARM: PERF 


Orthe-sorn 


TRACK ase RIGOIMAL Re 


—— 
i¢ Vv 


VITAL ENGINEERING 
PRINCIPLE SOLVED! 


Tracking Error Eliminated 


FLAWLESS REPRODUCTION ATTAINED. 
Stylus moves in straight line from 
edge to center as originally recorded 
INSPIRED DESIGN: Increases 
life fits smallest 
plays all size records 
ing possible 
tridges fit. 
NEVER BEFORE in the history of Hi-Fi 
development has the introduction of 
a single component created such 
wide interest, laboratory and edi 
torial endorsement. 


Get ORTHO-SONIC V/4 with its 10 
incomparable features. ONLY $44.50. 
AT BETTER HI-Fi DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Write For IMlustrated Literature 


rec ord 
cabinet 

no scratch- 
all popular car 









ORTHO-SONIC INSTRUMENTS, 


66C Mechanic Street, New Rochell« 


HIGH FIDELITY MAGAZINE 













ithe ultimate goa! 
HK the 


Suit Consoletie 


preamplifier, complete $168" 


+198" 
“slightly higher 


west of 
the Mississippi 


write for literature 


marantz company 


44-15 Vernon Bivd., Long isiand City 1, N. ¥ 





Brings Out The Best 
In Your Hi Fi Set! 


MIRATWIN 
(artridge 


NEWEST ADVANCE IN MAGNETIC 
CARTRIDGE DESIGN AND PERFORMANCE 


Miratwin Variable Reluctance Magnetic Cor- 
tridge features unusual wide-range response 
and sensitivity Faithfully and minutely 
brings out the rich, full tones of today's 
recordings! 

LOADED WITH Hi Fi FEATURES 

AT YOUR DEALER NOW! 

MST-2A MIRATWIN Turnover 
Cartridge with two Sapphire Styli 
MST-20 MIRATWIN Turnover 
Cartridge with Diamond Stylus ONLY 
for Microgroove aad Sapphire 
Stylus for Standard $45. 00 


+ Broadway, New York 12. N.Y. © WOrth 6.0800 
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TRADE IN 


YOUR SPEAKER SYSTEM FOR THE 
ACOUSTIC RESEARCH 


i 


AVAILABLE IN TWO-WAY OR 
WOOFER-ONLY MODELS 

$132 TO $185 
Cabinet Size 14 


Recommends d driving power 


at least 30 watts 


Acclaimed 
by consumer organiza- 
tions, recording cam 
panies and hi-fi writers for 
the natural quality of its 
sound, and for setting 
thew standards in clean, , 


full bass 


Write Dept. H86 for 
trading information and catalog 


audio 
exchange 


THE TRADING ORGANIZATION 
OF THE HI-FI FIELD 


159-19 Hillside Ave. | 367 Mamaroneck Ave 
Jamaica 32, N.Y. | White Piains, 4. Y 
AXte! 7.7577 | White Plains 6-3980 


near subway | next to Pix theetre 


METER AT BOTH 
PARKING STORES 





Listening quality 
* (I f 
is everything! 
Impartial Lab reports on the 
new Audax Hi-Q7 magnetic 
cartridge 4 
A leading recording studia: 
“Because readings showed 
an amazing total lack 
of distortion, check- 
tests were repeated 3 
times,’ 
Consumer sheet: 
‘Good frequency 
and transient re 
sponse Practi 
cally no high 
freque ney distor 
tion. Low inter- 
modulation dis 
tortion,” 
Listening quality is everything and 
Audax Hi-QO7 has it to a degree not 
equalled by any other pickup, But 
HEAR it yourself . . . there is no other 
way! Wet $47.70, with | Chromatic 
Diamond and a Sapphire , Other 
models as low as $20.70 Net. 


COMPASS-PIVOTED ARM 
Universally acknowledged as the most 
eficient arm—barring none. No re 
straint No frontal oscillations. No 
springs. No fatigue. Highest tracing 
efliciency. Equipped for stylus-pressure 
adjustment (Adapter makes this 
superb arm usable with practically all 


cartridges. ) HF-12 Arm, Net $19.20 


STYLUS-BALANCE 

“This really works ” (AUDIO Mago- 
tine) Stop deformation of record 
grooves! Only Audax Stylus-Balance can 
give you the all-important certainty of 
correct stylus pressure--ALWAYS, Pre 
cision-calibrated like a  pharmacist’s 
balance. Works with any arm and 
cartridge, Gold Finish. Net $4.80 (add 
25¢ if shipped from N, Y.) 


Flat to 14,000 eps 

Distortion 0.6% at 

OOO « ps Fully 

modulates groove 

with input of about 

16 db with 220 

lines. Z's up to 500 

ohms. Two models: 

eee ne ee Net $111.00 

H.~4 ci Net $75.00 

FREE copy of $1.00, 22-page, 1936 re}- 
“hs erence guide, ELECTRONIC 

PHONO FACTS” — by pioneer Maximilian 


Weil —— at your dealer, or write us. oie 
AUDAK COMPANY 
500 Fifth Ave., dept. H, New York 36 


Fine audio-electronic apparatus over 30 years 
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TOP PERFORMANCE... 
AT UNHEARD OF PRICES! 


This radically new 12” tri-axial loudspeaker is the 
answer to repeated sudiophile requests for top 
performance at down-to-earth prices. 

it incorporates the following exclusive character 
istics which are an integral part of every Racon 
high fidelity loudspeaker 


FOAM SUSPENSION 


The unique “HI-C"' (high compliance) plastic foam 
cone suspension provides inherent pneumatic damp 
ing to eliminate ‘hangover’’ and distortion. Its ex 
treme flexibility permits unusually large diaphragm 
excursion for clean low frequency response 
STYROFOAM CONE RE-INFORCEMENT 

Six low mass stiffening struts of styrofoam are ce 
mented radially to the rear surface of the cone, 
They provide rigidity and prevent cone “breakup” 
at high volume levels 


MID-RANGE 


Mid-range operation is achieved by a4 separate 
cone propagator cemented near the apex of the 
cone, It is set into a circumferential slot which is 
filled with a special resilient compound which main 
tains its elasticity indefinitely his permits piston 
operation of the whole cone at low frequencies, but 
n the mid-range band, only the small inner section 
with its own cone operates for augmented mid 
range response 


THE TWEETER 
A compression loaded direct radiator tweeter 
covers the upper band (5000-18,000 cycles). Highs 
are silky smooth and natural, without the harsh 
quality usually associated with some horn type 
tweeters. 


SPECIFICATIONS .. . MODEL 12-HTX 

RESPONSE: 35-18,000 cps. 

POWER: 20 watts 

IMPEDANCE: 8 ohms 

RESONANT FREQUENCY: 40 cps, 

FLUX DENSITY: 10,500 gauss 

CROSSOVER: 2000 cps (mechanical) 
cps (electrical) 

HI FREQ. DISPERSION: 100 

DIMENSIONS: 12'4” dia. x 7” deep 


DUAL CONE MODEL 12-HD (35-'2,000 cps) similar 
to above, but less tweeter. $29.50 AUDIOPHILE 
NET. 


WOOFER MODEL 12-HW (35-5000 cps) similar to 
12-HTX, but less tweeter and mid range propagator. 


$27.50 AUDIOPHILE NET, 


Write for free literature. 


HIGH FIDELITY LOUDSPEAKERS 


RACON 
ELECTRIC 


COMPANY, INC. 
1261 Broodway, New York 1, W. Y 














Export: JOSEPH PLASENCIA, INC 
401 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


HIGH FIDELITY MAGAZINE 





REK-O-KUT 


the perfect setting 


for your 


Konlive 


TURNTABLE 


and 


TURNTABLE ARM 


Even a gem must have its setting. For however beaut 
ful and valuable it is the setting that shows it to bes 


advantage and makes its use possible and practical 
SPECIFICATIONS: > 
The Rondine Turntable and Arm have also earned mitered joints — « 
their right to quality fame. This is confirmed through isolation and leveling 
the enthusiastic approval of buyers who have been willing rectangular ledge. Dir 
to devise and create their own settings -- that they might . « 
. . Base for Rondine Deluxe and Rondine Turntables $26.95 
enjoy the unsurpassed performance of these units ; 6 en Mi , Walnut tel Weihas 
ow <-O-K y ts own Rondine Bas a 
Now, Rek “Kut brings you its own Rondine Ba Roadine Deluxe Turntable $129.95 
for the Rondine Turntable and Arm — a base that captur as 
, Rondine Turntable 79.95 
the very personality of this equipment. The styling 
simple the woods. carefully selected — the workmanshi; rurntable Arm Model 120 26.95 
in the tradition of truly fine furniture... painstaking! 


handrubbed to a soft, satin finish 


The Rondine Base is a unit of singular be auty It 


the perfect setting for your Rondine Turntable and Art 


igh fidelity dealer, or write Dept YH.212 


REK-O-KUT COMPANY 36-01 Queens Bivd, osama sate 


EXPORT: Morhan Exporting Corp., 458 Broadway. New 
CANADA: Atlas Radio Corp., 50 Wingold Ave 





"The greatest thing that has happened for music-lovers since the introduction 
m— FOR EXAMPLE _— 


plays Beethoven's 


Violin} Concerto 
IN D MAJOR 





of long-playing records" — peems TayLor 




















1, YOU RECEIVE THE COM- 
eats PLETE PERFORMANCE OF 
PROGRAM NOTES A GREAT WORK OF MUSIC 
paces oontenng : WITH AN OUTSTANDING 
WORTH, 
Harvard University ARTIST, ORCHESTRA OR 
CONDUCTOR ON A 12-INCH 


‘The finest performer on the violin to come to p 334 R.P.M. RECORD 











light in the generation or so during which I have 


been listening to it —THE NEW YORKER 


His dexterity, clarity of articulation, accuracy 





ot intonation, and purity of sound were all phe 


nomenal —THE NEW YORK TIMES 


He be longs among the top violinists of our time 
a technical wizard of breath-taking accom 
plishme nt a musical artist of the first rank 


—PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


sei! “aesont docioetnauns saan y Te mee se. 

COMPANIED(AT NO EXTRA 
CHARGE) BY MUSICALLY ILLUSTRATED PROGRAM 
NOTES—THAT IS, A 10-INCH RECORD PRESENTING AN 
BOTH RECORDS SENT FOR ABSORBING COMMENTARY FILLED WITH MUSICAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TO ENHANCE YOUR ENJOYMENT AND 


One Doll ar UNDERSTANDING OF THE MUSIC 


IN A ONE-MONTH TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 





He is completely and stunningly the master of 


his instrument CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 























Sah PLEASE RETURN ONLY IF YOU HAVE A 33'/, R.P.M. RECORD PLAYER 


B" rHOVEN’S great—and only continue, for as short or as long a " 














MUSIC-APPRECIATION RECORDS R10-8 
¢/e Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y 


violin concerto certainly deserves time as you please. If, however, the 


a place in the record library of every idea of these musical program notes, 
Please send me at once the 12-inch » R.P.M. Demon 

serious music-lover. The fact that it after the demonstration, does not inetien Caan af Cantiaih een fae «a D 
r played by David Oistrakh, together with the 10-inch 
Musical Program Note billing me $1.00. and enroll me in 
a one-month Tria subscription ¢ M APPRECIATION 


Recorp with the privilege of anceling at any time. |! 


is performed in this case by perhaps come up to your expectations, you 
the most outstanding violinist of our may cancel immediately 


»eneration make thi recording a . . : . . understand that, as a subscriber, | am not obligated to 
B If you decide to continue, you buy any specified number of records, but may take only 


partic ularly exciting demonstration those | want. Also, | may cancel my subscription after 


will not be obligated to take any hearing the Demonstration Recording, or any time there 


of the Music-ApPRECIATION idea pecified number of records. A differ after at my pleasure 


The regular price of the two rec- ent work is announced in advance Mr. ) 
ords is $3.90. Should you want to each month, described interestingly Miss ) PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY) 
receive other great works of music by Deems Taylor. As a subscriber 


performed and analyzed in this way, you take only those you are sure you 








you can allow this one-month trial to want for your record library 








